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PREFACE 


The  devoted  life  of  Edward  Stevenson  to  his  Church  and  fellow 
men  has  for  many  years  intrigued  the  writer  until  now  after  more  than  ten 
years  of  research  and  work  with  his  voluminous  writings  this  thesis  has 
resulted.  With  many  thousands  of  pages  of  private  journals  and  hundreds 
of  articles  to  the  various  periodicals  it  could  hardly  be  hoped  that  all  of 
the  information  and  writings  of  Edward  Stevenson  could  be  included.  The 
writer  considered  the  following  questions  in  determining  what  to  include; 

Is  the  information  important  to  the  careful  student  of  L.  D.  S. 

Church  history;  is  it  a  contribution  to  knowledge;  and  does  it  help  the 
reader  to  see  Edward  Stevenson  actively  engaged  in  building  up  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  this  being  one  of  his  greatest  desires. 

Hundreds  of  extra  hours  have  been  required  of  the  writer  to  make 
readable  the  original  sentences  where  it  would  have  been  much  easier  to 
have  rewritten  it  entirely.  It  should  be  understood  by  the  reader  that 
these  writings  are  the  very  words  of  Edward  Stevenson  except  where  indicated 
in  brackets  and  with  the  exception  of  the  addition  of  such  prepositions 
and  articles  as  "of,  "  "to,  "  "the,  "  "a,  "  etc.  in  order  to  make  the  sentences 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  good  grammar  and  ease  of  reading. 

The  writer  wishes  to  especially  acknowledge  the  following: 

1.  Edward  Stevenson  for  not  only  leaving  such  extensive  writings 
pertaining  to  his  life  and  the  history  of  the  Church,  but  also  for  his 
exemplary  life  in  service  to  the  Church  and  his  fellow  men. 

2.  My  wife,  Marilynn,  whose  special  considerations  and  helpfulness 
has  gone  far  to  aid  in  the  bringing  about  of  this  work. 

3.  The  many  relatives  and  friends  of  the  writer  who  have  generously 
contributed  pictures,  documents,  and  other  information  for  this  work. 

4.  The  Church  Historian's  Office  for  making  their  most  valuable 
records  available,  and  for  microfilming  the  journals  and  writings  of  Edward 
Stevenson  that  they  may  be  preserved  to  future  generations.  Descendants  of 
Edward  Stevenson  may  there  read  them  for  further  information. 

5.  The  various  periodicals  and  published  sources  for  valuable 
information  which  they  have  preserved  and  made  available  concerning  his  life. 
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Preface-Second  Edition 

The  second  edition  is  an  enlargement  of  the  first  edition  to  include 
the  biographies  of  the  other  members  of  the  Joseph  Stevenson  family,  includ¬ 
ing  their  wives  or  husbands.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  insert  some 
material  and  to  place  other  items  out  of  chronological  order.  Because  of 
space  limitations,  the  writer  has  not  been  as  critical  in  the  following  of 
strict  thesis  requirements  for  the  added  biographies.  The  Family  History 
has  been  proof-read  at  least  twice,  but  some  errors  of  spelling,  punctuation, 
etc.  are  bound  to  have  slipped  through.  Please  inform  the  writer  of  corrections 
or  any  recommendations  in  order  that  future  editions  may  be  even  more  improved. 
The  writer  has  made  every  effort  possible  to  obtain  every  good  picture  of  the 
members  of  the  Joseph  Stevenson  family.  Anyone  knowing  of  other  pictures  or 
additional  information  not  found  in  this  volume  are  kindly  requested  to  advise 
the  writer  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  collecting  information  for  volume  two  the  writer  has  sent  out  over 
two  thousand  forms  to  every  known  married  descendant  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
Stevenson.  If  for  any  reason  you  have  not  received  these  forms  (or  have  not 
mailed  them  back),  please  request  them  (or  mail  them  to  the  writer)  at  Delta, 
Utah.  A  forwarding  address  will  always  be  kept  up  at  this  post  office  in  case 
of  the  writer's  removal.  A  picture  of  every  descendant  of  Joseph  Stevenson 
is  desired  for  volume  two  (any  size  will  do).  Please  be  sure  to  send  changes 
of  address  in  order  that  you  may  be  notified  of  family  reunions,  later  volumes, 
etc.  Future  copies  of  volume  one  will  be  as  follows:  paper  bound,  $3.95; 
cloth  bound,  $5.  95.  Anyone  desiring  regular  photographic  copies  of  any 
picture  included  in  this  book  for  their  picture  pedigree  or  other  family 
record  may  do  so  at  the  following  rates;  15£  for  each  print,  and  50£  for 
each  enlargement.  Please  give  full  instructions  and  refer  to  the  picture 
by  the  "Figure  Number.  "  Please  add  10£  to  cover  postage  costs. 

The  writer  would  once  again  like  to  thank  all  of  those  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  book  in  any  way.  Special  thanks  should  be  expressed  to 
Emily  McDonald  Carlisle,  Claire  Wilcox  Noall,  Rhoda  Richards  Stevenson, 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  A.  Stevenson  for  pictures,  letters,  and  other 
extremely  valuable  materials.  To  protect  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  these 
original  documents,  pictures,  and  other  materials,  any  reproduction  in 
whole  or  in  part  without  the  express  consent  of  the  owner  is  prohibited. 

Note:  It  is  only  fair  to  mention  to  the  family  that  the  actual  cost  of  the 
publication  (not  even  counting  the  thousands  of  hours  and  travel  expenses 
of  the  writer)  has  been  more  than  double  the  present  price  of  the  volume. 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  descendants  as  well  as  the  progenitors  of  the 
Stevenson  family,  and  any  contributions  will  be  used  to  do  further  research 
on  the  Stevenson  family  lines. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  STEVENSON  AND  ELIZABETH  STEVENS 


Joseph  Stevenson,  the  son  of  Edward  Stevenson  and  Elizabeth  Marriot,  was  born 


October  19,  1787  in  the  village  of  Barsby, 


Fig.  6b,  The  Ashby  Folville  parish 
church  which  served  our  ancestors 
living  in  the  village  of  Barsby, 
England.  Several  generations  of 
Stevenson  tombstones  are  on  the 
far  side  of  the  church- -June,  1949 


Ashby  Folville  parish,  Leicestershire, 


Fig.  6c,  The  Barsby  Schoolhouse 
where  many  of  our  relatives  went 
to  school.  Photo  by  the  writer- - 
June,  1949 


England.  He  was  christened  in  the  above  church  at  Ashby  Folville  October  21,  1787. 
Having  entered  the  coopering  trade  he  met  Miss  Elizabeth  Stevens  at  London,  England 
and  on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1812  they  were  married  in  St.  Savior's  Church  (now 
known  as  Southwark  Cathedral).  Emily  McDonald  Carlisle  made  a  visit  to  this  great 


Fig.  6d,  St.  Savior's  Church 
(now  Southwark  Cathedral)  in 
London,  England  where  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  were  married  in  1812 


Fig.  6e,  Inside  view  of 
St.  Savior's  Church 
where  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
were  married  June  28,  1812 
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cathedral  shown  on  page  xi  (Figures  6d  and  6e)  in  1955  and  obtained  the  before- 
mentioned  pictures.  She  writes  as  follows  on  June  13th,  1955: 

"Today  we  visited  the  Southwark  Central  Library  and  Southwark  Cathedral. 

In  the  Southwark  Library  are  original  Bishop's  Transcripts  rescued  from  the 
Cathedral,  before  the  bombing  of  World  War  II.  Number  535  is  the  transcript  of 
the  marriage  of  my  great  grandparents,  the  father  and  mother  of  Edward  Steven¬ 
son..  a  Utah  pioneer  of  1847.  The  transcript  reads:  ’Joseph  Stevenson  of  this 
parish.  Bachelor;  and  Elizabeth  Stevens  of  the  same  parish,  Spinster;  married 
m  this  church  by  Banns  this  28th  day  of  June  in  the  Year  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twelve*  by  me  William  Harrison,  Chaplain,  This  marriage  was 
solemnized  between  us,  Joseph  Stevenson  and  Elizabeth  Stevens*  in  the  presence 
of  Thomas  Evans  and  Elizabeth  Corner,  ! 

.  At  the  Cathedral  a  clergyman  pointed  out  to  us  where  Joseph 
Stevenson  and  Elizabeth  Stevens  would  have  been  married.  The  chancel  is 
beautiful,  early  English  or  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  century." 

An  article  on  the  history  of  the  cathedral  is  as  follows:  "St.  Saviour's 
Church  is  London's  finest  Gothic  Cathedral  after  Westminister  Abbey.  It  is 
the  survival  of  the  many  fine  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  it  are  many 
centuries  of  history  of  Old  London  on  the  Thames,  near  London  Bridge.  .  .  . 

"To-day  the  interior  of  the  Church  is  13th  Century.  The  Tower  is  15th 
Century,  The  two  upper  stories  were  built  later  in  1450,  Although  close  to  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge,  an  objective  of  the  air  raids  in  World  War  II*  the  building  escaped  ser¬ 
ious  injury.  The  peal  of  the  bell  s  and  the  tone  of  the  or gan  are  exc  optionally  beautiful- " 

The  writer  had  the  military  records  of  England  searched  and  the  following 
report  was  received  from  Lieut,  Col.  M,  E.  S.  Laws,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society,  dated  Jan,  28,  1955:  "Joseph  Stevenson*  who  was  'brought  up  as  a  cooper,  ' 
entered  the  service  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  on  August  4,  1807  (WO  54/564)  as  a 
cooper.  The  Board  of  Ordnance  was  a  Government  Department  quite  separate  from 
the  War  Office  and  was  responsible  for  the  supply  of  arms  to  both  Army  and  Navy. 

It  also  administered  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers.  It  was  divided  into 
two  branches- -Military  (ie.  RAS  RE)  and  Civil.  The  Civil  Branch  included  Com¬ 
missaries  of  Ordnance  of  Horses  and  Stores*  Clerks*  auditors*  barrack  masters* 
and  artificers.  Joseph  Stevenson  was  engaged  as  a  civilian  artificer--a  cooper-- 
and  would  be  employed  chiefly  on  construction  and  repair  of  powder  barrels., 

"On  engagement*  Joseph  Stevenson  was  posted  to  Purfleet,  in  the  marshes 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames  near  Woolwich  where  there  were  important  pow¬ 
der  works  and  a  large  Ordnance  establishment*  including  a  Master  Cooper*  2 
assistant  foremen  coopers*  17  coopers  and  4  apprentice  coopers. 

"On  May  23,  1808  the  Under  Secretary  to  the  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance 
informed  the  Board  of  Ordnance  that  the  Master  General  had  signed  a  Warrant 
appointing  Joseph  Stevenson  to  be  cooper  at  Gibraltar  vice  Edward  Edwards*  resigned, 
the  appointment  to  be  effective  from  May  14,  1808  (WO  47/2602,  pp,  1518-1519). 

"However  the  following  minute  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  was  recorded  on  June  1, 
1808:  'Ordered  that  the  Respective  Officers  at  Gibraltar  be  acquainted  that  at  the 
time  the  communication  was  made  to  them  on  2  5  ultimate  of  the  appointment  of  Joseph 
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Stevenson  to  succeed  Edward  Edwards  as  cooper  in  that  garrison,  it  was  not  adverted 
that  a  successor  was  appointed  to  Mr.  Edwards  on  14  October  last.  The  Respective 
Officers  will  therefore  consider  the  appointment  of  Joseph  Stevenson  as  cancelled. 

A  copy  of  this  order  to  be  made  to  the  Respective  Officers  at  Purfleet  and  that  they 
be  directed  to  employ  Joseph  Stevenson  as  heretofore  giving  him  the  preference 
upon  any  further  recommendation  for  promotion.  Joseph  Stevenson  and  the  proper 
departments  to  be  apprised  of  this  order.  1  (WO  47/2602,  p.  1589) 

"(Note:  'Respective  Officers'  is  a  phrase  constantly  used  by  the  Board  to 
mean  'those  concerned.  '  'Promoted'  in  this  connection  does  not  mean  elevation  to 
a  higher  rank,  but  a  definite  appointment  on  the  Ordnance  Establishment  [such  as, 
Cooper  at  Gibraltar],  Meanwhile  he  was  merely  employed  as  a  cooper  at  Purfleet 
and  was  not  on  the  Establishment  of  that  garrison). 

"In  fact  Edward  Edwards  'late  cooper  at  Gibraltar'  wrote  to  the  Board  on 
July  6,  1808  asking  for  his  pay  up  to  30  June  and  reporting  that  he  was  ready  to 
rejoin  for  duty.  The  Board  ordered  that  he  be  paid  up  to  30  June  and  be  employed 
as  an  'extra  cooper'  at  Purfleet  from  1  July,  having  been  so  appointed  from 
May  9,  1808  (WO  47/2603,  p.  1945). 

"Meanwhile  an  expedition  was  being  prepared  to  assist  Spain  and  Portugal 
against  the  French.  On  July  15,  1808  the  Board  of  Ordnance  issued  orders  for  a 
Field  Train  to  be  assembled  at  Portsmouth  for  embarkation,  and  detailed  certain 
members  of  the  Civil  Branch  to  join  (WO  47/2603,  pp.  2073-2074).  On  July  2  5th  the 
Board  was  informed  that  the  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  had  decided  that  the 
Field  Train  personnel  should  consist  of  Mr.  William  Stace,  Commissary  of  Ord¬ 
nance  and  Pay  Master,  with  one  Assistant  Commissary,  2  clerks  of  Stores,  4  con¬ 
ductors,  1  clerk  to  the  Paymaster  and  16  artificers  (4  smiths,  4  collar  makers,  4 
wheelers  and  4  coopers).  At  the  same  time  the  Board  ordered  men  to  be  detailed 
accordingly.  On  July  27,  1808  the  Respective  Officers  at  Purfleet  recommended 
Thomas  Read  and  Joseph  Stevenson  to  proceed  to  join  this  Field  Train  on  foreign 
service.  The  same  day  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ordered  these  two  coopers  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  Portsmouth  for  embarkation,  to  be  issued  with  3  months  pay  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  to  be  paid  'the  outside  fare  of  the  stage  coach  to  Portsmouth.  1  (Note:  travel 
by  stage  coach  was  only  authorized  for  subordinate  personnel  in  cases  of  emergency. 
The  outside  seats  [ie.  on  top  of  the  coach]  were  the  cheape  st)(W  047/2603,  p.  2178). 

"It  is  clear  that  Joseph  Stevenson  went  out  with  Sir  John  Moore's  expedition 
to  Lisbon  and  marched  to  Salamanca  [Spain]  and  there  took  part  in  the  terrible 
retreat  to  Corunna  [Spain]  and  evacuated  by  sea  in  January,  1809  to  England.  He 
survived  the  retreat  but  was  apparently  laid  up  in  bed  for  three  months  with  fever. 

He  then  resumed  his  employment  at  Purfleet  until  1816  and  on  April  26,  1817  was 
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again  appointed  Cooper  at  Gibraltar  (WO  54/518). 

"There  is  a  series  of  returns  headed  'List  of  Persons  employed  by  the  Ordnance 

at  Gibraltar,  '  extracts  from  which  are  given  below: 

Number  of 

Date  Age  Children 


Remarks 


29  yrs.  2  Shown  as  'entered  the  Ordnance  Feb.  1,  1807 

(WO  54/522). 


March  20,  1816  ..  .  ...  (not  shown)(WO  54/518) 

March  1,  1817 

March  31,  1828  41  yrs.  5  (WO  54/564) 

September  20,  1828  .  .  .  (not  shown)(WO  54/564) 

(N.  B.  He  is  shown  annually  between  1817  and  1828). 

"He  was  shown  as  employed  at  Purfleet  on  December  30,  1815  and  was  not  at 
Gibraltar  on  March  20,  1816,  but  was  present  on  March  1,  1817.  These  limits  show 
when  he  went  to  Gibraltar.  Similarly  he  must  have  left  between  March  3  1,  1828  and 
September  20,  1828.  While  at  Gibraltar  his  pay  was  5  shillings  a  day  [about  70£  at 
our  present  inflated  rate  of  exchange]  with  a  ration  at  6  pence  [about  7£]  for  himself, 
but  not  his  family,  and  $4.  00  (Spanish)  in  lieu  of  quarters  a  month. 

"On  October  30,  1827  Joseph  Stevenson  petitioned  the  Board  of  Ordnance  for  a 
transfer  to  North  America  (WO  44/700,  p.  381).  In  this  petition  he  outlined  his 
services  since  1807.  He  pointed  out  that  his  four  eldest  children  were  boys  and 
that  he  was  anxious  to  apprentice  them  to  a  trade,  but  that  there  were  no  opportun¬ 
ities  at  Gibraltar.  Moreover  the  Gibraltar  climate  affected  him  with  remittant 
fever.  North  America  however  would  give  him  a  better  climate  and  a  chance  to  get 
his  sons  taught  a  trade. 

"His  petition  was  received  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  in  London  on  November  29, 
1827  and  a  draft  reply  on  the  back  is  dated  December  3,  1827:  'The  Master  General 
desires  that  Joseph  Stevenson  may  be  informed  that  there  is  no  vacancy  in  Canada 
and  that  the  Ordnance  cannot  be  at  the  expense  of  transporting  him  and  his  family 
in  expectation  of  his  being  employed  there.  His  Lordship  observes  also  that  there 
is  no  certificate  of  his  health  having  suffered  and  that  the  application  cannot  be 
complied  with.  ' 

"On  December  5,  1827  the  Board  ordered  that  'a  communication  be  made  to 
Joseph  Stevenson  to  the  effect  of  the  Master  General's  minute.  '  On  May  23,  1828 
Jakz  Jorses  was  appointed  Cooper  at  Gibraltar.  " 

This  ends  Colonel  Laws'  report  which  shows  that  Joseph  entered  the  Ordnance 
work  as  a  cooper  at  the  age  of  20  and  was  transfered  to  Gibraltar  at  the  age  of  29. 
Proof  is  also  given  to  show  that  they  did  not  come  to  America  in  1827,  but  the 
following  year,  1828.  The  writer  obtained  a  photostatic  copy  of  the  letter  from 
Joseph  Stevenson  to  The  Board  of  Ordnance  and  also  the  notes  made  on  the  back 
by  the  Board.  Because  of  its  great  interest  to  his  descendants,  it  is  entered  in 
full  as  follows: 
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"To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable, 

The  Board  of  Ordnance. 

The  humble  Memorial  of  Joseph  Stevenson  established  Cooper  in  the  Ordnance 
Department  at  Gibraltar, 

Herewith 

"That  your  memorialist  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Ordnance  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven. 

"That  in  May  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  he  was  appointed  Cooper 
for  the  Department  at  Gibraltar,  but  that  appointment  was  immediately  afterwards 
cancelled  with  a  promise  of  promotion  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  letter  of  R.  H. 
Crew,  Esquire  of  the  First  of  June  1808,  accompanying  this  memorial,  to  which 
he  begs  leave  to  refer- -that  in  July  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  he  was 
appointed  Cooper  to  attend  the  Field  Train  of  Artillery  on  Foreign  Service-- 
that  he  was  with  the  expedition  through  Portugal  and  Spain  under  the  command  of 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  and  Sir  John  Moore- -that 
during  the  retreat  from  Sahagun  to  Corunna,  owing  to  want  of  provisions,  hard 
marching,  etc.  his  health  was  greatly  injured,  and  he  was  attacked  with  jaundice- - 
and  on  his  return  to  Purfleet  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  nearly  three  months 
with  fever--a  Testimonial  of  his  conduct  during  this  service  is  sent  herewith-- 
that  he  continued  his  service  at  Purfleet  until  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixteen  when  he  was  appointed  Cooper  on  the  establishment  at  Gibraltar  where 
he  has  ever  since  remained. 

"That  your  memorialist  has  six  children,  the  four  eldest  of  whom  are 
boys- -that  he  has  made  several  attempts  to  place  them  out  to  a  trade  for  the 
purpose  of  their  procuring  a  livelihood,  but  without  success. 

"That  your  memorialist's  health  together  with  that  of  his  family  suffers 
greatly  from  the  climate- -he  himself  is  subject  to  remittant  fever. 

"That  he  is  desirous  of  repairing  to  some  part  of  the  British  Settlements 
in  North  America  for  the  sake  of  health,  placing  his  boys  to  a  trade,  and  other 
advantages,  and  to  this  he  is  encouraged  by  his  having  a  friend  in  Upper  Canada. 

"He  therefore  humbly  prays  that  the  Honourable  Board  will  be  pleased  to 
take  his  case  into  their  favorable  consideration,  and  appoint  him  to  a  situation 
in  North  America,  or  should  there  be  no  vacancy,  that  they  would  be  pleased  to 
grant  him  the  means  wherewith  to  proceed  thither;  there  to  await  their  further 
appointment,  and  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  go  in  the  latter  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April  next.  He  prays  that  he  may  be  favoured  with  an  answer  to  this 
memorial  with  a  return  of  his  papers,  /two/  sent  herewith,  and  your  memorialist 
as  duty  bound  will  ever  pray.  N.  B.  Your  memorialist  further  humbly  begs  leave  to 
refer  the  Honourable  Board  to  the  Respective  Officers  for  testimonials  of  character. 
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[signed]  J.  Stevenson  [dated],  Gibraltar  30th  Oct.  1827. 

The  departure  from  Gibraltar  is  interestingly  described  by  Joseph's  son, 
Edward,  as  follows:  "In  the  year  1827  [actually  1828],  that  eventful  year  when 
young  Joseph  received  his  precious  charge,  the  golden  plates,  my  father,  moved 
upon  by  an  unseen  power  with  mingled  fears  and  joys  of  a  consequental  sea  voyage 
and  dangers  and  perils  of  nearly  5,  000  miles  over  the  deep  blue  sea- -while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  a  gleam  of  joy  and  hope  sprang  up  of  a  far  better  land 
and  clime  in  the  far  off  West  where  his  increasing  family  should  have  more  room 
to  spread  out  than  on  the  little  pent  up  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

At  length  the  day  of  sailing  was  arranged,  the  gallant  ship  was  waiting 
for  a  favorable  wind  to  bear  us  away  to  sea- -a  long  journey  of  eight  or  nine 
weeks  lay  before  us.  I  well  remember  the  care  and  anxiety  of  a  living  mother- - 
eight  souls  in  all  increased  a  mother's  care^  but  as  in  most  cases  those  fears  of 
the  deep  were  away  when  once  out  at  sea  with  other  necessary  duties  daily  accruing. 

"The  parting  time  had  arrived  when  that  little  word  so  hard  to  speak,  'Good¬ 
bye,  '  must  be  uttered.  As  for  myself  being  in  the  tender  years  of  only  seven 
[actually  eight],  my  associations  were  not  too  deeply  rooted  as  the  more  matured 
ones  naturally  would  be,  yet  my  memory  serves  me  vividly  when  I  look  back  on  my 
native  land  and  home  with  my  little  play  mates  and  romping  grounds  and  then  turn 
my  wondering  eyes  out  on  the  terrible  deep.  I  must  confess  there  was  something  in 
my  young  breast.  My  father  was  in  truth  attached  to  the  Methodist  Church  as  also 
was  my  mother  and  all  the  rest  of  us,  for  without  any  [probation]  on  our  part  we 
were  s  rinkled  into  that  Church,  and  were  schooled  into  that  order  of  things  or 
faith  and  knew  naught  else.  What  entwined  the  love  and  deeper  affection  of  father 
in  connection  with  the  Methodist  congregation  was  the  active  part  he  took  in  the 
musical  department  of  the  society.  He  was  a  lover  of  music  and  often  aided  with 
the  use  of  the  base-viol  and  violin.  "  [Courtesy  Rhoda  Richards  Stevenson- -this  is 
taken  from  Edward's  notations  on  a  sheet  of  paper- -probably  for  a  publication] 

Children  of  Joseph  Stevenson  and  Elizabeth  Stevens 
For  many  years  the  writer  has  sought  to  prove  from  original,  primary  records 
the  correct  dates  of  birth  of  this  family.  In  his  search  he  has  found  many  different 
dates  for  almost  every  member  of  the  family.  It  was  his  privilege  to  view  the 
actual  entries  in  the  Ashby  Folville  Church  records  and  now  after  many  attempts 
he  has  received  a  letter  from  the  Methodist  Minister  in  Gibraltar  giving  the  dates 
of  birth  for  Henry,  Edward,  Elizabeth,  and  Mary.  The  Reverend  John  F.  Jackson 
writes  as  follows  under  date  of  August  30,  1955:  "Before  8th  July  1828,  there  is 
no  record  of  the  family  at  all  in  my  books  and  then  the  three  children  [Henry, 
Edward  and  Elizabeth]  were  all  baptized  together.  It  might  well  be  that  they  all 
joined  the  church  on  that  day.  ..." 
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Mary  Stevenson  was  baptized  (christened)  in  the  Methodist  Church  September  19, 

1825  according  to  the  Reverend.  A  very  thorough  search  of  the  London  records  has 

been  made  by  one  of  our  most  capable  researchers  in  England,  and  Sister  Lillian 

Foster  after  a  lengthy  search  reported  as  follows:  "Sept.  14,  1955.  Thank  you  so 
much  for  writing  to  me.  I  have  tried  so  hard  to  find  what  you  require,  and  am 
afraid  I  have  spent  an  awful  amount  of  time,  as  I  felt  I  had  to  find  what  you  need 
[data  on  Elizabeth  Stevens's  birth  as  well  as  William  and  Joseph]  to  live  up  to  my 
good  name.  This  is  what  I  have  done.  .  .  .  "[and  under  date  of  October  24th]:  "What 
can  I  say  to  you  except  that  no  one  else  can  do  anymore,  and  I  certainly  have  tried. 

So  sorry  to  have  spent  so  much  time.  ..." 

The  following  data  on  the  family  is  believed  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  done 


from  available  records  and  our  family  records  should  be  corrected  to  so  agree: 


Name 

William 

Stevenson 

Joseph 

Stevenson 


Date  of  Birth  Place  of  Birth 


June  10,  1813  London,  London,  England 
March  11,  18  1 5London,  London,  England 


Henry  "D"  Sept.  11,  1817 
Stevenson 


Married 

Died  unmarried  Dec.  17,  1840 

Esther  Broomfield  Boone, 
October  20,  1841 

Elizabeth  Hand,  May  10,1850 


Edward 

Stevenson 


Elizabeth 

Stevenson 

Mary 

Stevenson 

Jame  s 
Stevenson 


May  1,  1820 


Colony  of  Gibraltar  [a 
British  colony- -not  Spain] 

Colony  of  Gibraltar  1)  Nancy  Areta  Porter,  Apr .  7, 

1845;  2)  Oct.  28,  1855  Elizabeth  Jane 
DuFresne;  3)  Apr.  20,  1857,  Emily 
Electa  Williams;  4)  Dec.  16,  1872,  Louisa  Yates 


Feb.  11,  1823 


Aug.  29,  1825 


Aug.  12,  1830 


Colony  of  Gibraltar 
Colony  of  Gibraltar 


Job  T.  Bailey,  June  29,  1845; 
2)  Richard  Smith  Norwood, 
October  13,  1850 
Ezra  Thompson  Clark, 

May  18,  1845 


Albany,  Jefferson,  New  York  Sarah  Elnora  White, 

November  3,  1852 


A  letter  from  the  Chaplain  to  the  Forces  at  Gibraltar  informed  the  writer  that 
"Colony  of  Gibraltar"  was  the  correct  designation  and  not  "Gibraltar,  Spain.  "  The 
remaining  history  of  Joseph  Stevenson  and  family  is  given  in  detail  by  Edward 
Stevenson  (see  pages  4  to  120  especially).  The  death  of  Joseph  Stevenson  occurred 
a  few  miles  out  from  Pontiac,  Oakland  county,  Michigan  in  the  year  1832,  probably 
in  September  or  October  (see  page  8  and  footnote  on  page  9).  In  the  Deseret  News 
of  May  22,  1894,  Edward  writes;  "In  the  days  of  my  boyhood  my  father  used  to  sing: 
'In  winter  how  white  is  the  snow;  While  boys  on  the  ice  are  at  play.  In  spring  the 
green  herbage  will  grow;  With  all  the  sweet  blossoms  of  May,  And  autumn  brings 
treasures  of  gold.  The  apple,  the  peach  and  the  pear.  '" 

Other  information  on  Joseph  will  be  included  in  Volume  II  of  the  Stevenson 
Family  History,  especially  deeds,  mortgages,  and  other  court  records  which  have 
been  gathered  by  Noel  C.  Stevenson,  (see  index  for  other  references  to  Joseph) 
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Elizabeth  Stevens 


The  Life  of  Elizabeth  Stevens  Stevenson 

Elizabeth  Stevens,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Stevens  and  Sarah  Smith,  was  born 
at  London,  London,  England- -being  christened  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The 
records  have  been  destroyed  which  would  establish  her  exact  date  of  birth.  The 
Early  Church  Information  file  lists  her  birth  date  as  11  Aug.  1788  and  1787. 
This  information  she  gave  herself  when  receiving  her  patriarchal  blessing  from 
Isaac  Morley  (Vol.  17,  p.  180,  No.  159).  No  date  is  given.  However  the  census 
of  18  50  for  Utah  shows  that  she  gave  her  age  as  57,  and  as  the  census  was  taken 
before  her  birthday  in  August  that  would  make  her  birth  occur  in  the  year  1792.  . 

In  the  1870  census  while  she  is  living  with  the  Porters  at  Porterville,  Utah 
gives  her  age  as  79--thus  making  her  birth  in  1790.  Her  son,  Edward  Stevenson, 
did  a  great  deal  of  genealogical  work  and  in  writing  her  obituary  notice  gives  her 
date  of  birth  as  Aug.  1  1,  1788.  This  date  is  also  the  one  engraved  on  her  tomb¬ 
stone.  Thus,  all  we  can  do  for  now  is  list  her  birth  as  August  11,  1788-1792. 

Her  early  history  has  already  been  told  as  part  of  the  previous  sketch  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  is  continued  by  her  son,  Edward,  in  the  pages  that  follow  (especially 
pages  4-119  and  234-242). 

Her  obituary  notice  contains  an  interesting  summary  of  her  life  as  written 
by  her  son,  Edward  Stevenson.  It  is  published  in  the  Deseret  News  of  March  2  1, 
1873,  and  follows: 

"DIED--In  the  14th  Ward  of  this  city,  Mar.  20,  of  old  age  Elizabeth  Steven¬ 
son  (widow),  mother  of  Elder  Edward  Stevenson,  aged  84  years,  7  months  and  9 
days.  Born  Aug.  1  1,  1788,  in  London,  Eng.  Soon  after  her  marriage  she  re¬ 
moved  to  Gibraltar,  Spain  where  she  resided  about  fifteen  years.  In  1827  she 
emigrated  to  Albany,  New  York  State,  thence  to  Michigan,  where  she  joined  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  1833,  and  in  1834,  gathered  to 
Clary  County,  Mo.  Soon  after  this  the  Church  was  driven  to  Caldwell  County, 

Mo.  ,  where  she  suffered  the  persecutions  and  mobbings  of  Mo.  ,  and  was  forced 
from  her  home,  and,  with  many  of  the  Saints,  found  shelter  in  the  barracks  of 
Montrose,  Iowa,  In  1846  she  camped  at  Winter  Quarters,  and  the  following  year 
crossed  the  great  desert  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  she  lived  and  died  a  faithful 
Latter-day  Saint,  with  a  strong  hope  of  a  bright  future.  The  day  before  her  death 
she  sat  at  the  table  at  breakfast  and  walked  around  the  house.  She  went  peace¬ 
fully  to  sleep  without  a  single  struggle.  Funeral  services  at  1  1  a.m.,  to-morrow 
at  the  14th  Ward  Assembly  Rooms.  Friends  invited  - -COM.  " 

A  few  errors  in  the  above  should  here  be  corrected.  She  resided  at  the 

British  Colony  of  Gibraltar  for  eleven  years  and  came  to  America  in  July,  1828. 
In  1836  she  gathered  with  the  Saints  at  Richmond  and  Liberty,  Missouri  (see 
pages  xiv,  5-6,  39). 
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THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  STEVENSON  IN  PICTURES 


Fig.  15 


Fig.  18,  age  74-75 


Fig.  17,  age  72-73 


Fig.  16 
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CHAPTER  I 


FROM  GIBRALTAR  TO  MICHIGAN 


Introduction 

Edward  Stevenson  was  a  convert  to  the  Church  in  1833,  a  resident  of 
Liberty  and  Far  West,  Missouri,  and  a  pioneer  to  Utah  in  1847.  He  was  an 
untiring  missionary  at  home  and  abroad,  and  a  member  of  the  First  Council 
of  Seventy  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Importance  of  the  man.  -  -The  life  of  Edward  Stevenson  is  important 
because  he  witnessed  and  wrote  concerning  many  important  events  in  church 
and  secular  history.  Inasmuch  as  Edward  Stevenson  was  a  friend  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  the  three  witnesses  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  many 
other  prominent  church  leaders,  his  writings  concerning  them  are  of  special 
importance.  Having  gathered  with  the  Saints  to  Liberty,  Missouri,  in  1834, 
being  converted  to  the  restored  gospel  just  three  years  after  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  Edward  Stevenson's  life  thereafter  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  persecutions  and  history  of  the  Church  in  those  early 
days,  as  well  as  in  the  Utah  period  until  his  death  in  1897. 

In  the  course  of  study  for  the  Gospel  Doctrine  Department  of  the 
Sunday  Schools  for  1950,  Thomas  C.  Romney  says: 

It  seems  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  Edward  Stevenson  traveled 
more  miles  at  his  own  expense  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
than  any  other  elder  of  this  dispensation.  He  crossed  the  plains 
eighteen  times  during  his  lifetime,  and  made  nine  trips  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  .  .  .  He  filled  five  missions  to  the  United  States, 

Canada  and  the  Old  World  and  a  special  short-term  mission  to  Mexico. 
When  not  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel  abroad  he  was  laboring  as  a 
home  missionary  among  the  Saints  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  area. 
That  took  him  to  nearly  every  settlement  in  Utah  and  to  many  of  the 
towns  in  adjoining  states.  As  a  member  of  the  First  Council  of  Seventy 
he  traveled  extensively  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  a  man  of  reputation  as  a  public  speaker  and  in  conversation 
he  held  the  interest  of  those  present  and  seemed  never  to  tire  in 
explaining  the  beauties  of  the  restored  gospel.  He  was  also  a  prolific 
writer  of  articles  dealing  with  his  travels  and  his  ready  pen  made 
clear  the  fundamental  truths  of  Mormonism  as  revealed  to  the  world 
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through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

A  prolific  writer.  --The  private  journals  of  Edward  Stevenson 

contain  thousands  of  pages.  Unfortunately,  some  of  his  journals  have  been 

lost,  but  most  of  the  writings  covering  the  period  from  185Z  to  1896  have 

been  preserved.  His  259  page  autobiography  covers  the  period  up  to  the 

martyrdom  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  1844.  During  his  extensive  travels, 

Edward  Stevenson  wrote  in  pencil  in  pocket  journals  "and  then  copied  his 
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writings  in  a  permanent  ink  journal.  " 

Numerous  articles  were  sent  to  the  Deseret  News  and  Salt  Lake  Herald. 
He  also  corresponded  with  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  Millennial  Star,  Utah 

Inquirer  of  Provo,  Ogden  Junction,  Utah  Monthly  Magazine,  Semi-Weekly 

-  - - - — - - 5 - 

Nation  of  Logan,  Daily  Telegraph  of  Tooele,  and  others. 

A  keen  observer.  --Edward  Stevenson  was  very  close  to  the  people  as 

shown  by  his  missionary  experiences,  his  participation  in  the  persecutions 

of  the  Saints,  and  in  the  skirmishes  against  the  mobs  in  Missouri;  also  as 

a  captain  of  ten  while  crossing  the  plains  in  1847,  and  as  a  captain  of 
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several  large  emigration  companies  in  1855,  1858,  etc. 

An  obituary  article  in  the  Deseret  News  said  of  him: 

He  accumulated  through  his  long  experience,  close  observation  and 
persistent  study  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  relating  to  Church  history, 
scripture  and  doctrines,  became  a  fluent  and  interesting  speaker,  and 
notwithstanding  his  educational  drawbacks,  a  frequent  and  valued 
contributor  to  the  public  press,  and  the  author  of  several  doctrinal 
and  historical  tracts  and  pamphlets.  .  .  .  Surely  Brother  Stevenson 
deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  noblest,  best  and  greatest  men  who 
have  lived  in  this  or  any  past  age,  and  is  an  example  of  a  life 
worthy  of  emulation.  5 

The  writings  of  Edward  Stevenson  "show  that  from  his  experiences  he 
was  well  equipped  to  write  with  understanding  concerning  pioneer  life  in 
Utah,  as  well  as  important  events  in  church  and  secular  history. 

Statement  of  the  problem.  -  -Due  to  the  scattered  condition  of 

^Thomas  C.  Romney,  The  Gospel  in  Action  (Salt  Lake  City:  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board,  1949),  pi  231. 

2 

Emily  S.  Me  Donald  Carlisle,  "Pioneer  Life  of  Utah  As  Reflected 
in  the  Writings  of  Edward  Stevenson"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  University  of  Utah,  1952),  p.  2. 

^Ibid.  ,  p.  3.  ^Ibid.  ,  pp.  3-4. 


Deseret  News,  February  4,  1897,  p.  281. 


Carlisle,  "Pioneer  Life  of  Utah, 
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p.  4. 
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Edward  Stevenson's  many  published  articles,  and  the  voluminous  nature  of  his 
personal  writings  in  general,  the  basic  problem  is  to  search  out  and  extract 
the  pertinent  statements  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  more  accessible  to 
the  interested  reader.  Such  a  search  is  justified  in  order  to  obtain  the 
first-hand  accounts  of  Edward  Stevenson,  one  of  the  "Stalwarts  of  Mormonism.  " 
These  accounts,  the  reader  will  quickly  note,  are  definite  contributions 
to  knowledge,  especially  in  the  area  of  L.  D.  S.  Church  History. 

Editing  of  the  writings.  -  -Since  Edward  Stevenson  did  not  have  the 
advantages  of  a  formal  education,  his  writings  contain  frequent  errors  of 
spelling,  grammar,  and  sentence  construction.  This  writer,  in  order  to 
bring  the  material  to  public  attention  in  a  readable  form,  has  been  granted 
the  privilege  of  correcting  the  spelling  and  grammatical  errors.  It  should 
be  understood,  however,  that  the  words,  style,  meaning,  and  intent  of  Edward 
Stevenson  are  retained. 

The  problem  of  abstracting,  condensing,  synthesizing,  and  making 
readable  such  voluminous  writings  has  not  been  without  tremendous  effort. 

Many  clumsy  sentences,  however,  have  been  retained  because  of  the  value  of 
the  information  in  its  original  form,  and  with  as  little  editing  in  brackets 
as  possible. 

The  journals,  autobiography,  letters,  and  papers  are  preserved  in 
the  original  by  the  Edward  Stevenson  Family  Organization.  A  microfilm 
copy  is  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  with  the  negative  and  positive 
copies  being  preserved  in  the  Church  Historian's  Office  at  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 

The  writer  will  let  Edward  Stevenson  tell  his  story  in  his  own  words. 

Birth  and  Early  Life 

For  the  benefit  of  my  posterity  and  that  of  the  Saints  of  Zion  as 
well  as  mankind  in  general  I  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  giving  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  my  eventful  life,  labors,  and  reminiscences  connected  with  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  I  ardently 
desire  that  all  my  fellow  men  may  have  a  full  and  correct  understanding  of 
the  great  events  which  have  transpired  in  my  days  in  the  coming  forth  of 
the  glorious  gospel,  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  Priesthood,  and  the  re- 

^Preston  Nibley,  "Stalwarts  of  Mormonism,  "  Deseret  News, 

November  21,  1953,  Church  Section. 
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establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth.  And  so  according  to  my 
ability  and  in  humble  dependence  on  the  aid  of  the  spirit  of  all  truth,  I 
proceed  to  describe  the  many  scenes  through  which  I  have  passed  during 
the  onward  march  of  this  "marvelous  work  and  a  wonder. 

[I]  was  born  the  first  of  May,  1820,  in  Gibraltar,  Old  Spain,  which 

is  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean 

Sea,  and  on  the  south  of  Spain.  It  is  only  three  miles  long  and  one  half  of 

a  mile  in  width,  containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  population, 

and  mostly  military  men.  It  is  mostly  a  solid  rock,  and  only  suitable  for 

a  fortress;  and  for  this  it  is  eminent,  and  essential  to  England.  [It  is] 

only  seven  miles  in  circumference,  rising  at  the  north  fourteen  hundred 

feet  perpendicularly,  and  lowering  at  the  south  point  some  three  hundred 

feet.  The  back  or  east  side  is  also  perpendicular;  not  even  a  footman 

can  at  the  present  time  ascend  it.  The  west  side,  in  front  of  the  bay, 

descends  more  gradually  to  the  base,  where  the  garrison  now  stands.  The 

buildings  are  elevated  one  above  the  other,  the  whole  being  solid  rock, 

excepting  a  small  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  which  is  built  on 
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a  bed  of  red  sand. 

My  father  was  Joseph  Stevenson  who  was  born  at  Barsby,  Leices¬ 
tershire,  England  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  October  [19].  He  was  a 

cooper  by  trade.  My  mother,  Elizabeth  Stevens,  was  married  to  my  father 

4 

on  the  28th  of  June,  1812.  She  was  born  at  St.  Pauls,  London,  England. 

My  father  received  the  favored  appointment  in  the  Ordinance  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  master  cooper  in  Gibraltar.  He  had  a  large  parchment  as  his 
appointment,  with  a  large  salary  and  easy  work,  only  to  superintend  the 
cooper  work.  I  remember  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  great 
magazines  with  boots  on,  but  [ha.d  to]  draw  their  boots  and  put  on  slippers, 
for  seven  years'  supplies  of  every  kind  were  kept  on  hand  in  case  of  a 
siege  against  the  rock. 

^Edward  Stevenson,  "The  Life  and  History  of  Elder  Edward  Steven¬ 
son"  (unpublished  autobiography,  hereafter  referred  to  as  his  autobiography, 
1892),  introduction. 

‘Hbid.  ,  p.  1. 
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Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  March  8,  1853  (Deseret 
News,  January  23,  1856),  V,  366. 

4 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  1. 
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Occasionally  the  powder  kegs  had  to  be  opened  and  inspected,  which 

had  to  be  attended  to  by  the  coopers.  My  father  held  the  position  from 

1816  to  [1828],  1  nearly  twelve  years.  He  purchased  a  residence,  and  built 

a  shop  so  as  to  employ  his  leisure  time  by  working.  He  made  a  bass  viol, 

and  played  on  it  in  the  Methodist  choir.  [He]  was  faithful  to  his  religion, 

honored  and  respected  in  the  Church  and  by  the  community,  even  to  the  time 

of  my  return  there  in  1853.  Many  old  friends  enquired  after  [his]  welfare. 

I  had  a  remembrance  of  many  (also  of  our  old  homestead)  and  baptized  one 

Mrs.  Norton  who  [dangled]  me  on  her  knee  when  I  was  less  than  seven  years 

old.  I  had  been  sprinkled  into  the  Methodist  Church  before  I  could  believe, 
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as  was  the  case  with  all  of  my  father's  children. 

1  had  a  good  and  dear  father,  one  who  had  me  and  three  older 
brothers  go  to  Sabbath  school,  and  I  remember  [that  he]  used  to  play  the 
great  bass  viol  in  the  good  old  Methodist  Church.  Although  I  was  compar¬ 
atively  a  child,  I  can  remember  how  he  used  to  kneel  down  with  his  family 
nights,  and  mornings  too.  He  taught  us  to  remember  God  who  created  us 

and  all  things.  I  have  not,  no,  I  cannot  and  do  not  wish  to  forget  this  kind 
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parental  care.  Should  I  not  be  ungrateful  to  do  so?  Yes,  indeed. 

Departure  From  Gibraltar- -  1828 

In  the  year  [1828]  my  father  was  inspired  to  leave  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  and  emigrate  to  America.  I  can  very  well  remember  just  before 
leaving  Gibraltar  of  going  on  board  the  United  States  Frigate,  Constitution, 
a  three  decker.  This  ship  left  Gibraltar  port  for  Boston  at  the  same  time 
that  we  did  for  New  York,  which  was  in  May,  [1828],  We  sailed  on  the  ship 
Canning  of  Kingston. 

Leaving  the  port  of  Gibraltar,  we  had  fair  wind,  and  while  passing 
through  the  Narrows,  we  were  fired  upon  by  the  Spanish,  for  our  captain 
would  not  raise  his  colors,  as  was  required.  The  shot  would  splash  the 
water  behind  us.  It  seems  now  only  as  a  dream,  it  being  about  sixty-four 
years  ago. 

^Letter  to  the  writer  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  M.E.S.  Laws,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  of  England,  dated  January  28,  19  55. 

2 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  4-5. 

3 

Stevenson,  "Private  Journal  of  Edward  Stevenson"  (unpublished 
daily  journal,  hereafter  referred  to  as  his  Private  Journal),  December  8, 
1881,  IX,  28-29. 
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The  frigate  Constitution  arrived  at  Boston  the  16th  of  July,  while 
our  ship  arrived  at  New  York  [July  18,  1828],  ^  We  were  about  sixty  days 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  now  the  time  of  crossing  has  been  reduced  to 
from  eight  to  twelve  days. 

Brooklyn  to  Albany,  New  York 

My  father  located  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  but  soon  moved  to  Albany, 

2 

New  York.  On  the  corner  of  Markland  and  Dean  Street  my  father  carried 

on  the  coopering  business  for  a  few  years,  employing  several  journeymen. 

Good  success  attended  my  father's  labors  and  business  while  he  remained  in 

Albany.  His  skill  as  a  master  cooper  was  unexcelled.  Here  he  also  joined 
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in  his  religious  worship  with  the  Methodist  Church.  Father  took  the  oath 

4 

of  allegiance  which  made  [me]  an  American  [citizen]. 

While  in  Albany,  I  slipped  from  a  fishing  raft  into  the  [bay],  and 

with  all  my  clothes  on.  I  remember  sinking  twice,  and  as  three  times  and 

out  was  the  drowning  man's  chance,  I  commenced  to  paddle,  not  with  my  hat, 

but  with  my  hands,  and  soon  learned  the  good  use  of  hands  and  feet  while  in 

the  water.  As  all  fear  was  removed  by  the  operation,  I  was  not  only  saved 
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from  a  watery  grave,  but  soon  learned  to  become  an  expert  swimmer. 


Homesteading  in  Michigan 

About  the  year  1830  my  father  moved  on  westward  over  the  Erie  Canal 


In  a  letter  to  the  writer  from  the  National  Archives,  dated  March 
14,  1955  is  the  following:  "A  search  of  the  Register  of  Arrivals  for  the 
years  1827  and  1828  among  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  in  the  National 
Archives  reveals  that  the  vessel  "Canning  of  Kingston"  arrived  in  New  York 
from  Marseille  on  July  18,  1828.  A  search  of  the  lists  of  passenger 
arrivals  at  the  Port  of  New  York  has  failed  to  reveal  a  list  for  the  "Cann¬ 
ing  of  Kingston"  which  arrived  on  that  date"  (cf.  Stevenson,  "Private 
Journal,"  March  9,  1853,  II,  11;  May  1,  1853,  II,  59). 

2 

In  a  letter  to  Edward  Stevenson  from  his  brother,  Joseph,  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  dated  December  24,  1868  is  the  following:  "I  took  many  a 
stroll  through  Brooklyn  and  where  we  lived  in  1827  on  the  corner  of  Cran¬ 
berry  and  Fulton  Streets,  and  close  by  where  we  gathered  cherries  and 
green  apples,  which  is  now  densely  built  up,  and  I  heard  the  celebrated 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  preach  several  times  last  summer  on  this  very 
ground  where  the  orchard  formerly  was.  " 

3 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  10-11. 

4 

Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  January  22,  1878,  VII,  41. 

5 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  140-141. 
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and  lakes  to  Detroit,  Michigan  Territory,  remaining  only  a  short  time  at 
Detroit.  While  there  he  left  a  bass  viol  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  which 
he  was  a  fond  member.  The  instrument  of  music  was  all  the  more  appre¬ 
ciated  by  his  brethren  as  it  was  made  by  father's  own  hands  at  leisure  hours 
while  on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  *  When  my  father  left  the  bass  viol  in  the 

Methodist  Chapel,  [Detroit]  was  [only]  a  little  village.  We  lived  here  and 

2 

my  father,  as  a  cooper,  carried  on  business. 

My  father  explored  the  new  country  twenty-four  miles  north  of 
Detroit  near  Pontiac,  and  purchased  some  wild  land,  built  a  two  story  house, 
and  finally  bought  out  a  Mr.  Judd.  [It  was]  an  improved  farm.  We  had  two 
homes,  Z40  acres  of  land,  and  other  comforts,  surrounded  with  health  and 
not  the  least  maimed  in  any  form.  One  of  the  farms  was  situated  on  a  lake, 
and  the  garden  ran  down  to  the  lake  which  assumed  the  name  "Stevenson's 
Lake.  "  The  location  was  very  desirable,  and  although  only  eleven  years  of 
age,  I  well  remember  my  father  planning  how  he  should  beautify  the  home¬ 
stead  with  garden  walks,  flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  and  lawns  after  the  fashion 

4 

of  some  of  the  old  country  grounds.  Our  homestead  was  in  Waterford.  In 
that  township  alone  there  were  over  thirty  lakes,  generally  small  ones.  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Lake  had  about  four  hundred  acres  in  it;  Stevenson's  Lake,  now 
named  Scott's  Lake  [1893]  was  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  in  width.  Silver  Lake  is  also  the  same  size,  perhaps  a  little  larger. 

There  are  many  swamps  and  marshes.  Tamarac  swamps  were  abundant, 
but  now  as  the  country  is  being  settled  up,  those  swamps  are  being  cleared 
up.  I  called  to  see  a  man  who  had  subdued  one  of  those  Tamarac  swamps, 

where  once  on  its  borders  in  boyish  life,  I  picked  huckleberries  and  cranberries, 

5 

and  from  the  trees  further  in  the  swamp  I  picked  Tamarac  gum.  I  went  into  the 
^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  12,  169. 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  March  13,  1884,  XII,  38  (while 
visiting  the  old  homestead  in  1884,  Edward  Stevenson  wrote,  "I  visited  John 
Owen  who  remembers  the  bass  viol  that  my  father  left  in  Detroit  fifty-six 
years  ago"  [Ibid.,  May  23,  1884],  XII,  103). 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  12  (cf.  Stevenson,  "Private  Jour¬ 
nal,  "  January  19,  1870,  V,  85:  "[I  was]  visited  by  Monroe  Judd  whose  father 
owned  the  farm  that  my  father  bought  and  died  on"). 

^Ibid.  ,  pp.  140,  13. 

^Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  November  11,  1893  (Deseret 
News,  November  21,  1893). 
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woods  [1884]  where  I  used  to  play  and  hunt  fifty-two  years  ago. 

[Stevenson's  Lake]  abounded  with  fish,  such  as:  pike,  black  bass, 
cove  bass,  rock  bass,  sunfish,  perch,  bullheads,  etc.  It  made  a  lovely 
homestead,  but  oh  how  lonesome  [it  was]  to  us.  The  screech  of  the  loon, 
owl,  whippoorwill,  and  [the  croaking  of]  the  large  bullfrog  was,  for  a 
time,  hideous. 

Our  neighbors  were,  for  a  time,  quite  scattered.  One  old  gentleman, 
called  "Foe-gee"  or  Father  Williams  was  the  pioneer  who  built  the  first 
barn,  [in  1821]  the  lumber  being  sawed  with  a  whipsaw.  There  were  many 
lakes  in  that  vicinity,  and  all  of  them  were  prolific  with  fish.  It  was  a  cold 
country,  excellent  for  wheat,  potatoes,  rye,  and  oats;  wild  fruit  also 
abounded.  Grapes,  plums,  huckleberries,  and  an  abundance  of  cran¬ 
berries  grew  around  the  many  marshes. 

My  father,  although  a  cooper  by  trade,  built  a  sailboat  for  riding 
and  fishing  upon  the  beautiful  lake.  His  first  trial  in  the  new  boat  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  All  went  on  quite  well  until  a  gale  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  came  up  and  overturned  the  frail  little  craft.  While  all  was 
consternation  among  those  who  were  safe  on  shore,  my  next  to  eldest  bro¬ 
ther,  Joseph,  who  was  very  dexterous  and  of  good  mind,  hastened  to  his  rescue 
with  a  tanning  trough,  previously  used  by  a  frontier  hunter  to  do  some  home¬ 
made  tanning  on  the  old  farm.  The  trough  or  vat  was  made  of  a  log,  dug  out, 
which  we  boys  used  at  the  lake.  It  was  with  this  that  my  brother  went  to 
the  rescue  of  my  father  who  was  struggling  in  the  water,  clinging  as  best 

he  could  to  the  capsized  craft.  Oh  how  anxious  we  were.  All  of  us  watched 

3 

every  move  until  he  was  safely  landed  once  more  on  the  shore. 

[Father]  made  many  calculations  regarding  the  beautifying  of  his 
home,  but  was  disappointed  id  death  after  a  brief  illness.  I  vividly  re¬ 
member  seeing  him  draw  his  last  breath  and  close  his  eyes  in  that  sleep 
which  is  solemn  to  behold.  He  was  a  good  father --  sober ,  honest,  loved,  and 

respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  I  know  it  is  well  with  him,  and  I  have  done 
r  4 

[his]  temple  work.  My  father,  Joseph  Stevenson,  died  in  the  fall  of  1832; 

I  suppose  in  September,  leaving  me  to  grapple  with  the  world  as  I  have 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  May  17,  1884,  XII,  99. 

‘Mb id.  ,  April  2  1,  1884,  XII,  78. 

3 

Edward  Stevenson,  "In  Early  Days,  "  Juvenile  Instructor,  XXIX 
(July  15,  1894),  443  (cf.  Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  139-140.) 

4 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  13. 
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done.  Having  been  left  without  a  father,  and  so  young  too,  I  learned  to 

love  my  Heavenly  Father.  I  have  sought,  not  only  to  love  God,  but  to  really 

2 

know  who  he  is,  that  under  standingly  I  might  keep  his  commandments. 


Living  With  Dr.  Richardson 

A  physician,  Dr.  Richardson,  desired  me  to  live  with  him  and  be 

3 

a  medical  doctor.  I  well  remember  carrying  the  mail  at  that  time  forty 
miles  to  Wayne  County,  Michigan  Territory  from  Oakland  County  once  in 
each  week  for  Dr.  Darwin  Richardson.  This  was  quite  a  responsibility 
for  me  of  so  tender  years,  especially  in  the  cold  winter.  I  rode  one  of 
the  coldest  nights  in  that  very  cold,  cold  country  when  it  was  considered 
unsafe  for  those  older  and  more  experienced.  In  fact  many  were  frost¬ 
bitten,  but  for  some  purpose  the  Lord  took  me  safely  through  this  as  well 
as  many  other  trying  scenes.  ^ 

I  must  tell  you  of  a  little  boyism  in  that  old  barn  fifty-one  years 
ago  [he  is  speaking  to  Mr.  Dan  Kellogg  in  1884].  I  wrestled  with  a  boy, 
and  accidentally  broke  his  leg  and  to  my  great  surprise  he  [Mr.  Kellogg] 
said,  "I  am  the  very  boy,  and  you  and  James  Williams,  son  of  the  then  owner 
of  the  old  barn,  took  me  home,  and  I  lay  five  or  six  weeks  and  suffered  for 


Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  January  19,  187  0,  V,  83.  It  is 
evident  that  Edward  Stevenson  was  not  sure  of  the  exact  date  of  death. 

Note  the  following:  "I  was  then  thirteen  years  old,  and  my  father  died 
in  1832"  (Ibid.  ,  December  23,  1867,  VI,  11);  "My  father  left  me  when  I  was 
only  about  eleven  or  twelve  year.s  of  age"  (Ibid.,  December  8,  1881,  IX,  29); 
"[We]  returned  to  dinner,  after  which  we  rode  past  Mr.  Carman's  where  my 
father  was  buried.  [The  marker]  had  all  gone  to  ruins"  (Ibid.,  March,  1884, 
XII,  19);  "I  slept  at  Peter  Voorheis'  where  my  father  died  in  1831"  (Ibid.  , 
May  19,  1884,  XII,  101);  (cf.  Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  13,  142). 

The  death  date  for  his  father  can  be  more  nearly  determined  on  the  basis  of 
a  deed  which  he  [Joseph  Stevenson]  signed  August  30,  1832  in  the  presence 
of  the  clerk,  and  recorded  on  that  date.  Because  he  did  not  live  to  hear 
the  first  missionaries,  who  preached  January  7,  1833,  his  death  must  have 
occurred  between  these  two  dates  (Deseret  News,  November  21,  1893). 
Inasmuch  as  Edward  Stevenson  seems  sure  that  the  season  of  the  year  was 
"Fall,  "  and  even  suggests  "September,  "  and  that  in  November,  1833,  he 
speaks  of  being  in  Dr.  Richardson's  employ  since  "the  following  year,  "  it 
would  seem  safe  to  say  that  his  father  died  sometime  in  September  or 
October,  1832  with  greater  weight  being  placed  on  September. 

^Ibid.  ,  December  8,  1881,  IX,  30. 

3 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  13. 

"^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  May  27,  1883,  X,  131. 
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our  fun.  " 

I  walked  over  to  Loon  Lake  [1884]  where  Joseph,  Henry,  and  I  tipped 

2 

over  fifty-one  years  ago.  We  were  out  fishing,  and  my  brother  Joseph  threw 

his  spear  at  a  large  fish.  Losing  his  balance,  he  capsized  the  boat.  [My] 

two  elder  brothers,  being  good  swimmers,  struck  out  for  the  shore,  and  I 

mounted  the  upturned  boat.  A  slight  wind  was  drifting  me  out  still  further 

into  the  lake,  but  I  used  my  hat  as  a  paddle  which  kept  me  from  drifting 

out  still  further.  I  was  only  in  my  twelfthyear  of  age,  but  remember  that 

I  felt  cool  and  calm,  realizing  that  I  was  safely  riding,  even  if  it  was 

on  an  upset  boat.  Finally  one  of  my  brothers  (and  I  believe  it  was  Joseph) 

3 

stripped,  swam  out,  and  pushed  me  into  shore  safely. 

School  Days  in  the  Old  Log  School  House 

The  accompanying  picture  [see  Fig.  19,  page  12]  is  known  as  "The 

Old  Mormon  Schoolhouse.  "  Here  is  where  Mormonism  was  first  preached 

in  Michigan,  in  the  year  1833.  Joseph  Smith  and  the  three  witnesses  to  the 

Book  of  Mormon  preached  in  the  following  year,  and  a  branch  of  the  Church 

was  organized  in  the  neighborhood. 

Sixty-two  years  ago  the  writer  went  to  school  on  those  very  grounds, 

and  connected  with  the  schoolhouse  are  many  interesting  reminiscences  of 
4 

my  youth.  This  building  is  situated  in  Pontiac,  Oakland  County,  Michigan. 
Our  family  in  those  early  times  owned  two  hundred  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  schoolhouse. 

In  1894  I  visited  my  old  home  and  school  grounds.  Our  home[stead 
had  been]  divided  up  into  prosperous  farms,  one  of  them  adjoining  a  beauti¬ 
ful  little  lake,  the  sight  of  which  brought  back  to  my  mind  recollections  of 
fishing,  hunting,  sailing,  and  playful  times  of  the  long,  long  ago. 

There  have  been  alterations  and  improvements  made  regarding  the 
schoolhouse,  but  these  are  the  exact  premises  where  people  thronged,  in 
large  numbers,  more  than  could  be  able  to  find  even  standing  space,  in  and 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  April  21,  1884,  XII,  78-79. 

2Ibid.  ,  May  14,  1884,  XII,  98. 

3 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  p.  141. 

4 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  early  days,  school  was  generally 
held  only  during  the  winter  months.  Such  is  the  case  with  Edward  Steven¬ 
son's  schooling  according  to  his  son,  Dr.  Lester  A.  Stevenson  (personal 
interview  recorded  on  tape  by  the  writer,  May  25,  1955). 
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around  the  house.  Not  the  least  disturbance  or  resistance  was  offered 
until  Satan  came  also,  but  the  good  word  had  taken  deep  root,  as  seed  sown 
on  good  ground,  which  could  not  be  rooted  out.  ^ 

On  my  last  visit  to  my  old  home  I  took  a  kodac  picture  of  it,  and 

have  obtained  a  wood  cut,  showing  a  part  of  the  lake.  I  cheerfully  present 

the  picture  to  the  readers  of  this  very  valuable  periodical  [see  Fig.  20, 

page  12].  The  view  shows  the  spot  where  so  many  were  baptized  into  the 

Church.  I  instructed  my  artist  to  make  an  addition  in  the  picture  of  a 

group  attending  baptism.  The  Elder  officiating  is  shown  standing  in  the 

water,  for  the  Prophet  instructed  us  that  he  received  command  from  hea- 

2 

ven  that  baptism  by  immersion  was  the  only  acceptable  mode. 

One  day  while  I  and  several  other  boys  were  on  our  way  to  school 
we  passed  a  little  pool  of  water,  formed  by  recent  rains.  In  this  pond 
we  discovered  a  large  bullfrog.  It  occurred  to  our  mischievous  minds  that 
it  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  fun  to  take  this  frog  to  school,  and  see  if 
we  could  not  teach  him  better  sense  than  to  croak  all  night  and  disturb 
people  in  their  sleep;  for  when  my  father's  family  first  came  to  Michigan, 
we  were  unable  to  sleep  on  account  of  the  noise  made  by  the  frogs  and  the 
loons,  not  being  accustomed  to  such  noises  during  our  city  life.  For  this 
reason  I  had  an  old  grudge  against  the  frog  family,  and  when  it  was  proposed 
to  take  this  big-mouthed,  long-legged,  and  crooked-backed  fellow  to  school, 

I  was  quite  willing  to  take  the  lead  in  the  mischief.  A  long  string  was 
tied  to  his  leg,  and  when  we  took  our  seats  in  the  schoolhouse  he  was 
allowed  to  hop  about  under  the  long  desk  set  against  the  wall.  As  this  was 
the  frog's  first  day  at  school,  he  was  very  shy  about  showing  himself,  so 
he  kept  out  of  the  teacher's  sight,  and  for  a  time  the  teacher  knew  nothing 
about  the  new  member  of  his  school.  The  frog  first  attracted  attention  by 
jumping  on  the  bare  feet  of  some  of  the  students,  who  naturally  became 
frightened,  and  a  general  disturbance  followed.  Such  a  confusion  I  never 
witnessed  in  school  before,  and  to  restore  order  Mr.  Frog  was  expelled 
from  school.  The  fun  was  all  over  with  me,  for  I  was  justly  punished  for 
my  ill-behavior.  The  lashing  I  received  did  not  give  me  so  much  pain  as 
did  the  lecture  I  received  from  the  teacher.  It  wounded  my  heart,  but  it 
taught  me  a  useful  lesson  which  I  have  not  yet  forgotten.  I  afterwards 

^Stevenson,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XXIX  (July  15,  1894),  443-444. 

^Ibid.  (September  15,  1894),  570. 
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Fig.  19  THE  OLD  MORMON  SCHOOLHOUSE.  northeast  of  Pontiac 


Fig.  20,  Silver  Lake  where  Edward  Stevenson  was  baptized  Dec.  20,  1833 
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learned  to  love  and  respect  that  teacher,  for  he  won  my  better  feelings. 
When  the  gospel  was  introduced  in  that  neighborhood,  he  embraced  it  and 
afterwards  became  my  theological  teacher.  ^ 


The  Restored  Gospel  Comes  to  Pontiac 

2 

Mother  Smith  visited  Pontiac  at  different  times,  and  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  gospel  reaching  Pontiac  in  so  early  a  day.  Soon  after  the 
organization  of  the  Church,  while  Mother  Smith  was  visiting  her  brother 
[1832],  she  came  in  contact  with  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a  Mr.Ruggles, 
who  sneeringly  and  scoffingly  asked,  "Are  you  indeed  the  mother  of  that 
poor,  foolish,  silly  boy,  Joe  Smith,  who  pretended  to  translate  the  Book 
of  Mormon?"  Mother  Smith  looked  him  full  in  the  eye,  and  replied,  "I  am, 
sir,  the  mother  of  Joseph  Smith,  but  why  do  you  apply  to  him  such  epithets 
as  these?"  "Because,  "  said  his  reverence,  "he  imagines  he  is  going  to  break 


Stevenson,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XXIX  (September  15,  1894),  569- 
570.  As  a  result  of  Edward  Stevenson's  visit  to  these  school  grounds  in 
1884,  the  Pontiac  Gazette  printed  the  following:  "Ed  Stephenson,  a  noted 
Mormon  leader,  just  from  Salt  Lake  City,  spent  a  short  time  this  week  at 
Dan  Kellogg's.  His  father  once  owned  the  Kellogg  farm.  Mr.  S.  took  much 
pleasure  in  looking  over  the  farm  and  surrounding  country,  where  he  spent 
his  boyhood  days.  Especially  the  place  where  the  log  school  house  stood, 
which  was  so  near  the  neat  frame  one  in  the  Wyckoff  district.  When  we 
came  to  Michigan  in  1843,  it  was  still  standing  and  was  known  as  the  Mormon 
school  house.  .  .  .  Mr.  Stephenson  is  on  his  road  to  Canada,  where  he  expects 
to  make  many  proselytes  to  the  Mormon  faith.  He  is  a  good  smooth  talker, 
and  no  doubt  will  lead  many  of  the  over  credulous  into  the  trap"  (Pontiac 
Gazette,  April  2  5,  1884,  p.  5).  Concerning  the  old  schoolhouse,  Edward 
Stevenson  wrote  in  1870,  "[I]  visited  these  places  and  the  school  house, 
or  rather  the  grounds,  a  new  house  being  built  where  I  heard  the  gift  of 
tongues"  (Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  January  19,  1870,  V,  84). 

2 

Lucy  Mack  Smith  in  her  history  gives  us  information  on  how  word 
of  the  restoration  probably  first  got  to  Pontiac.  She  writes,  "Whilst  he 
[Samuel  H.  Smith]  was  making  preparations  to  go  on  this  mission,  Miss 
Almira  Mack  arrived  in  Manchester  from  Pontiac.  This  young  woman  was  a 
daughter  of  my  brother  Stephen  Mack.  .  .  .  She  received  the  Gospel  as 
soon  as  she  heard  it,  and  was  baptized  immediately,  and  has  ever  since 
remained  a  faithful  member  of  the  Church.  Lucy  Mack  Smith,  History  of 
Joseph  Smith  (Salt  Lake  City:  Bookcraft,  1954),  pp.  168-169  as  quoted  in 
"The  Journal  History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints" 
(unpublished  day  by  day  history  of  the  Church,  hereafter  listed  as  Journal 
History  of  the  Church,  Church  Historian's  office,  Salt  Lake  City,  183  0--), 

June  30,  1830,  p.  1. 

3 

A.  F.  Bennett  writes,  "In  the  year  1832  she  accompanied  her  Aunt 
Lucy  on  a  visit  to  her  mother  and  kindred  in  Detroit  and  Pontiac"  (Archibald 
Bennett,  "Solomon  Mack  and  His  Family"  [unpublished  manuscript,  micro¬ 
film  copy  in  the  Genealogical  Library,  Salt  Lake  City,  1951],  p.  73). 
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down  all  other  churches  with  that  simple  Mormon  Book.  "  "Did  you  ever  read 
that  book?"  "No,  it  is  beneath  my  notice.  "  "But,  "  rejoined  Mother  Smith, 
"the  scriptures  say,  prove  all  things.  Now,  sir,  I  tell  you  that  [that]  book 
contains  the  everlasting  Gospel,  and  it  was  written  for  the  salvation  of 
your  soul,  by  the  gift  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  "Pooh,  "  said  the 
minister,  "I  am  not  afraid,  "  said  he,  "of  any  member  of  my  church  being 
led  astray  by  such  stuff.  They  have  too  much  intelligence.  " 

The  spirit  of  prophecy  rested  upon  Mother  Smith,  and  she  said,  "Mr. 
Ruggles,  mark  my  words:  As  true  as  God  lives  before  three  years  we  will 
have  more  than  one-third  of  your  church;  and,  sir,  whether  you  believe  it 
or  not,  we  will  take  the  very  deacon,  too.  This  prediction  was  fulfilled 
literally;  the  deacon  was  the  first  man  baptized. 

Soon  after  this,  Mother  Smith  returned  home,  and  told  of  her  visit 
and  the  good  impressions  made  on  David  Dort,  his  wife  and  others,  and  the 
Prophet  Joseph  sent  Elders  Jared  Carter  and  Joseph  Wood  as  missionaries 
to  Michigan.  Mother  Smith  may  be  counted  as  the  first  missionary  to  Michi¬ 
gan,  followed  by  the  two  above-named.  Subsequently  Mother  Smith,  Father 

2 

Smith,  the  Patriarch  Hyrum,  Joseph  and  others  visited  Pontiac. 


^Stevenson,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XXIX  (July  15,  1894),  443. 

2  —— 

Ibid.  (September  1,  1894),  552.  Jared  Carter,  the  senior  companion, 

Is  mentioned  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  (Joseph  Smith,  The  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  (Salt  Lake  City: 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  1 9 2  1 ) ,  52:38;  79:1-4;  94: 
14=15;  102:3  ff.  ).  Cf.  Jared  Carter,  "Private  Journal,  "  pp.  129-144,  as 
cited  in  the  "Journal  History  of  the  Church,  "  November  30,  1832,  pp.  1-3: 
Elder  Jared  Carter  left  his  home  in  Amherst,  Ohio  on  a  mission  to  Michigan 
[November  30,  1832].  .  .  .  When  we  left  Townsend.  .  .  we  traveled  as  far  as 
Sandusky.  .  .  where  we  held  a  meeting.  .  .  and  continued  our  journey  into 
the  Territory  of  Michigan.  .  .  .  From  Monroe  we  went  up,  .  .  to  the  town  of 
Summerfield.  .  .  where  we  found  a  few  brethren  and  sisters.  .  .  .  Brother 
Joseph  Wood  was  the  only  officer  of  the  branch  that  remained  at  home.  .  . 
being  also  young  and  timid.  .  .  .  As  Brother  Moses,  .  .  concluded  to  return 
home.  .  .  .  I.  .  .  chose  Brother  Joseph  Wood  as  my  traveling  companion  in 
the  ministry.  We  commenced  our  travels  together  on  Tuesday,  December  18th 
,  ...  We  remained  here  [Northfield]  until  the  31st  of  December.  ..." 

"Immediately  after  this  the  brethren  continued  their  journey  towards 
Pontiac,  Michigan,  holding  meetings  by  the  way.  .  .  .  On  Monday,  the  7th 
[of  January,  1833],  they  came  to  Auburn.  .  .  .  Thence  they  went  to  Pontiac 
where  they  appointed  and  held  a  meeting.  A  prominent  gentlemen  [sic].  .  . 
by  the  name  of  Stannon  entertained  them  free  of  charge  and  others  also 
showed  them  acts  of  kindness.  They  appointed  another  meeting  to  be  held 
in  the  courthouse  [actually  held  January  12,  1833].  ..."  ("Journal  History 
of  the  Church,  "  January  2,  1832,  p.  1).  It  is  probably  the  meeting  held 
January  7th  which  Edward  refers  to. 
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[I]  first  heard  the  gospel  in  Michigan  Territory  in  1833  by  Jared 

Carter  and  Joseph  Wood.  [It]  was  the  first  time  that  two  Mormon  elders 

[had]  put  in  an  appearance  in  our  neighborhood.  I  was  living  with  Dr. 

Richardson  and  going  to  school  (and  from  the  school),  I  helped  to  give 

out  the  first  appointment  for  a  Mormon  meeting,  making  fun,  not  realizing 

who  they  were,  neither  their  doctrines.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  although 

so  young,  twelve  years  of  age,  the  Lord  gave  me  a  testimony  of  the  truth 

that  was  borne  by  those  two  elders,  for  it  appeared  to  me  as  though  it 

2 

was  something  that  I  had  already  known,  but  had  forgotten. 

As  time  passed,  several  were  baptized.  Father  Samuel  Bent,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Deacon  Bent,  was  the  first  to  be  baptized.  What  a  stir  it 
did  make  in  the  troubled  waters.  [The  gospel]  met  with  opposition  from 
the  beginning  by  almost  everyone  who  obeyed  not  the  gospel.  Most  of  the 
people  in  our  neighborhood  believed  the  preaching  when  first  it  began  by 
those  two  elders  who  were  seen  by  the  school  children  out  in  the  woods 
praying  in  secret.  Only  a  few,  however,  obeyed  and  eventually  gathered  to 
Missouri.  Wonderful  was  the  stir  and  change  which  was  affected  among  the 
people.  [When]  Deacon  Samuel  Bent  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  [was  baptized], 

some,  even  his  own  wife,  thought  he  was  losing  his  mind.  She  came  to  my 

®  _ 

mother,  they  joining  farms  with  us,  and  my  mother  asked,  "Does  your  husband 

continue  to  pray  to  the  Lord?"  "Yes,  "  she  said,  "more  devoted  than  ever.  " 
"But  only  think- -to  join  this  new  delusion.  "  "Well,  "  said  mother,  "let  us  wait 
and  see  what  will  follow.  If  it  is  of  God,  it  will  stand,  if  not  it  will  fall.  " 


^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  December  23,  1867,  YI,  10  (cf. 
Deseret  News,  November  21,  1893). 

2Ibid.  ,  May  27,  1883,  X,  133-134,  137. 

2Ibid.  ,  May  27,  1883,  X,  134.  On  the  16th  of  February,  1833, 
Samuel  Bent  wrote  from  Pontiac,  "Elder  Jared  Carter  has  been  laboring  in 
the  ministry  for  about  five  weeks  past,  in  this  county,  and  his  labors  have 
been  blessed  by  God,  to  a  goodly  degree;  he  has  baptized  22  persons  and 
received  them  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  myself  and  wife  are  two  of  the 
above  named  members,  for  which  I  desire  to  bless  the  Lord. 

Elder  Carter  has  ordained  me  an  Elder.  .  .  .  There  is  great  opposi¬ 
tion.  ...  I  have  been  traveling  with  Brother  Carter  for  two  weeks  past 
.  .  .  .  I  have  been  a  professor  of  the  Christian  religion  for  twenty- seven 
years,  and  stood  among  the  sects,  but  never,  until  about  four  weeks  past, 
have  I  been  brought  to  see  the  errors  which  the  different  sects  embrace" 
(letter  of  Samuel  Bent  as  quoted  in  the  "Journal  History  of  the  Church,  " 
February  16,  1833,  p.  1).  Cf.  Evening  and  Morning  Star,  1:176. 
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Others  believed  and  obeyed  until  a  branch  was  organized.  Joseph  Wood 

spoke  in  tongues;  also  he  prayed  in  the  gift  of  unknown  tongues.  The 

2 

testimony  of  the  spirit  began  to  do  its  work  with  the  elect  of  God. 


The  Falling  of  the  Stars-- 1833 

The  following  year,  1833  [after  beginning  his  employment  with  Dr. 

Richardson],  while  I  still  was  carrying  the  mail  for  the  Doctor,  I  stood 

on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Silver  Lake  about  3:00  A.M.  ,  and  witnessed 

one  of  the  most  sublime  scenes  of  my  whole  life --the  sign  in  the  heavens 

of  the  falling  of  the  stars.  Oh  what  a  beautiful  sight- -to  see  the  whole 

starry  heavens  in  a  commotion  all  at  one  time,  shooting  this  way,  that 

way,  and  the  other,  leaving  a  fiery  stream.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  fall 

nearly  into  the  silvery  lake.  I  shall  never  forget  this  beautiful  scene. 

3 

It  is  as  vivid  now  at  this  writing  as  it  was  on  that  lovely  morning.  If 

every  star  in  the  heavens  had  been  on  the  move,  it  could  not  have  excelled 
4 

the  sight. 


A  Sacred  Dream 

Just  before  I  came  into  the  Church  I  saw  a  dream  or  vision.  In 
our  house  lot  in  Michigan  I  saw  everyone  that  had  obeyed  the  gospel  dressed 
in  flowing  robes  and  caps  of  white.  A  messenger,  and  the  only  stranger  to 
me,  stood  by  my  side.  The  scene  was  magnificent,  better  viewed  than 
expressed.  I  was  the  only  one  who  was  without  the  snow-white  robe,  and 
this  very  much  amazed  me.  I  asked  why  this  was  so;  he  replied,  "Look! 


The  Pontiac  Branch  was  organized  February  16,  1833,  the  same  day 
as  the  above  letter  was  written,  for  the  summary  of  the  year  1833  in  the 
"Journal  History  of  the  Church"  lists  the  following:  "Ordinations.  .  .  . 
Samuel  Bent,  Elder,  Feb.  16,  1833.  .  .  .  Branches.  .  .  .  Pontiac,  Mich., 
Feb.  16,  1833"  ("Journal  History  of  the  Church,  "  December  31,  1833,  pp.  5-6). 

2 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  15.  After  holding  the  meeting  in 
the  courthouse  January  12,  1833,  Jared  Carter  writes,  "After  this  we  held 
meetings  in  different  places  in  the  regions  round  about  Pontiac.  In  the 
town  itself  we  found  a  glorious  prospect  of  souls  for  Zion"  (Carter, 

"Private  Journal,  "  as  cited  in  the  "Journal  History  of  the  Church,  " 

January  2,  1833,  pp.  1-2). 

"^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  May  27,  1883,  X,  132-133. 

4 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  13-14  (cf.  Joseph  Smith,  History 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  [Salt  Lake  City:  The 
Deseret  Book  Company,  1 94 6 J ,  I,  439 -440). 
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do  you  see  one  here  who  has  not  been  baptized  or  come  in  at  the  door?" 

But  I  believe  as  well  as  do  they.  "You  have  not  yet  come  in  at  the  door!" 
This  was  sufficient  for  me.  My  answer  was,  "I  believe  and  will  be  bap¬ 
tized.  "  I  was  soon  baptized  and  was  made  to  rejoice  with  a  testimony  of 
the  message.  I  was  then  thirteen  years  old,  and  this  was  to  show  me  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  every  command  of  God,  and  to  comfort  me  in 
the  days  of  my  youth.  ^ 

Edward  Stevenson  Is  Baptized 

It  was  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  moral  courage  that  I  obeyed  the 

2 

gospel,  for  it  met  with  opposition  from  the  beginning.  I  received  the 
seed  of  truth  in  my  heart,  and  it  took  root,  while  my  elder  brothers  only 
received  it  superficially,  admitting  it  to  be  the  most  scriptural,  powerful, 
and  plainest  gospel  that  they  had  ever  heard  before,  which  was  all  true, 
but  for  some  reason  best  known  to  God,  they  did  not  obey.  And  while  now 
I  record  and  incorporate  this  in  my  life's  history,  my  eyes  melt  into  tears 

at  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  the  Eternal  Father,  the  father  of  my 

...  3 
spirit. 

I  was  baptized  by  Elder  Japheth  Fosdick  in  Silver  Lake  in  the  year 
1833  [December  20th],  ^  the  Church  being  only  three  years  old. 

My  mother  was  baptized  before  I  was,  but  when  I  was  baptized  about 
one  mile  from  our  house  in  Silver  Lake,  I  skipped  home  so  lightly  and 
happily  that  I  felt  as  though  I  could  fly  over  the  trees.  And  this  love 
increased  in  me  so  that  I  looked  forward  during  the  week  to  the  happy 
times  of  meeting  with  greater  anxiety  than  for  any  party  or  other  pleasure 
that  I  ever  enjoyed.  This  is  the  effect  that  the  love  of  the  gospel  had 
upon  me,  and  I  thank  God  for  that  testimony  that  the  Holy  Ghost  gave 


Edward  Stevenson,  "Gibraltar,  "  Juvenile  Instructor,  XX  (August  1, 
1885),  229  (cf.  Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  December  23,  1867,  VI, 
10-11;  April  21,  1884,  XII,  75-76). 

2  3 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  p.  14.  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

4 

The  missionary  record  of  1869  appears  to  be  the  earliest  document 
which  preserves  the  exact  date  of  Edward's  baptism  as  "December  20,  1833" 
by  "Japhet  Fosdick"  (Missionary  Record  [unpublished  record  in  the  Church 
Historian's  Office,  Salt  Lake  City],  October  10,  1869,  p.  15,  Number  565). 

Cf.  Ibid.,  December  12,  1877,  p.  44;  October  8,  1883,  p.  74;  "Thirtieth 
Quorum  of  Seventies'  Record"  (unpublished  record  in  the  Church  Historian's 
Office,  Salt  Lake  City,  1883-1914),  p.  1. 
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1 

me, 

Not  long  after  a  branch  of  the  Church  was  organized  in  the  Mormon 
schoolhouse,  one  of  its  members  (and  I  believe  the  first  one)  received  the 
gift  of  tongues.  [She]  was  a  schoolmate  of  mine,  Miss  Mary  Curtis,  a  very 
nice  little  girl  of  only  twelve  years  of  age.  In  one  of  our  meetings  Mary 
arose  to  testify  of  her  good  feelings  and  the  goodness  of  God  to  her  in 
bestowing  upon  her  the  Holy  Ghost.  While  thus  speaking,  she  quite  unex¬ 
pectedly  to  herself  commenced  speaking  in  tongues.  Oh  how  this  thrilled 

every  one  of  those  who  were  present!  For  my  part  I  can  say  that  the  Holy 

2 

Ghost  filled  that  humble  schoolhouse. 

There  was  another  sister  [Mary  Bent]  who  received  the  gift  of 
tongues  in  the  same  schoolhouse  in  Michigan.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Deacon  Samuel  Bent,  who  subsequently  [became]  President  of  the  High 
Council  in  Nauvoo. 

There  were  others  also  who  received  the  gifts  of  the  gospel  in 
Michigan.  I  will  mention  Brother  Elijah  Fordham,  as  his  case  was  one  of  a 
peculiar  nature.  I  remember  at  one  of  our  meetings,  and  it  was  a  testimony 
meeting.  Brother  Fordham  was  speaking  in  tongues  when  two  Frenchmen 
were  coming  up  the  turnpike  road  which  passed  close  by  the  schoolhouse.  By 
some  means,  perhaps  by  hearing  their  own  language  spoken,  they  were  attract¬ 
ed  to  the  window,  where  they  asked  a  boy  who  was  outside  if  he  knew  what 
that  man  said.  Of  course  the  boy  did  not  know  any  more  than  did  the 
speaker,  for  Brother  Fordham  did  not  understand  any  more  about  French  than 
he  did  about  Greek,  for  it  was  a  spiritual  gift  he  was  then  exercising.  The 
Frenchmen  testified  that  Brother  Fordham  was  preaching  the  gospel  to  them. 

I  wish  before  closing  to  say  that  on  one  of  my  visits  to  my  old  home  in 
Pontiac,  that  I  met  one  Joseph  Briggs,  not  in  our  Church,  who  said,  "I 
well  remember  hearing  Mary  Curtis  and  others  speak  in  tongues;  and  while 
she  was  speaking  her  face  fairly  shone,  her  countenance  changed,  and  often 


Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  p.  20  (cf.  Andrew  Jenson,  Latter-Day 
Saint  Biographical  Encyclopedia  [Salt  Lake  City:  Andrew  Jenson  History 
dompany,  1 9 0 1 J ,  pp.  214-216;  Orson  F.  Whitney,  History  of  Utah  [Salt  Lake 
City;  George  Q.  Cannon  and  Sons  Company,  1904],  IV]  1 1 5;  Stevenson, 
"Private  Journal,  "  April  21,  1884,  XII,  7  5-77;  "on  the  beautiful  Silver 
Lake  I  was  baptized,  and  washed  away  my  sins;  and  right  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake  [was]  where  I  saw  the  sign  of  the  falling  stars"; 

December  23,  1867,  VI,  10;  January  19,  1870,  V,  84). 

2 

Stevenson,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XXIX  (August  15,  1894),  523. 
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tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  " 

A  little  incident  which  occurred  was  rather  remarkable.  [It  was 

at]  the  time  when  some  converts  had  been  baptized  in  Stevenson's  Lake. 

After  the  elders  had  departed,  the  crowd  took  a  small  black  dog,  and 

baptized  it,  saying  that  they  would  make  a  Mormon  of  the  dog.  Strange  as 

it  may  appear,  that  dog  took  to  the  Mormons  and  when  [he  was]  taken  home 

and  tied  up,  he  was  known  to  gnaw  the  rope,  loosen  himself,  and  return  to 

2 

the  Mormons,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  its  owner. 


The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  Testifies-- 1834 

As  above  stated,  it  was  on  those  school  grounds  where  two  Mormon 
elders  introduced  the  restored  gospel  in  the  year  1833  [January],  and  in 
1834  [October]  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet  preached  with  such  power  as  had 

4 

not  there  ever  before  been  witnessed  in  this  nineteenth  century. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  [was]  a  plain  but  noble  looking  man  of 

large  frame  and  about  six  feet  high.  With  him  were  his  father,  Joseph 

Smith,  his  brother,  Hyrum,  Oliver  Cowdry,  David  Whitmer,  and  Martin 

Harris  whose  sister,  Sophia  Kellogg  lived  in  our  settlement.  A  great  stir 

was  made  in  this  settlement  at  so  distinguished  visitors.  The  meetings  held 

were  crowded  to  see  and  hear  the  testimonies  given,  which  were  very  power- 
5 

ful.  I  will  here  relate  my  own  experience  on  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  in 


^Stevenson,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XXIX  (August  15,  1894),  524  (cf. 
Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  21). 

2 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  19-20. 

^Cf.  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  II,  168-169:  "Having  accomplish¬ 
ed  all  that  could  be  done  at  present,  on  the  16th  of  the  month,  in  company 
with  my  brother,  Hyrum  Smith,  and  Elders  David  Whitmer,  Frederick  G. 
Williams,  Oliver  Cowdery,  and  Robert  Orton,  left  Kirtland  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  some  Saints  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  where,  after  a  tolerably 
pleasant  journey,  we  arrived  at  Pontiac  on  the  20th. 

"After  preaching,  and  teaching  the  Saints  in  Michigan  as  long  as 
our  time  would  allow,  we  returned  to  Kirtland,  greatly  refreshed  from  our 
journey,  and  much  pleased  with  our  friends  in  that  section  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard. 

"It  now  being  the  last  of  the  month  [October,  1834].  ..." 

^Stevenson,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XXIX  (July  15,  1894),  443. 

Cf.  letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  November  1  1,  1893:  "Two 
and  a  half  miles  out  from  Pontiac,  on  the  Saginaw  turnpike,  I  came  to  a 
schoolhouse  where  I  went  to  school,  and  where  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
preached  to  crowded  houses,  and  the  first  Mormon  sermon  was  preached" 
(Deseret  News,  November  21,  1893). 
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our  old  log  schoolhouse.  The  Prophet  stood  at  a  table,  for  the  pulpit, 

where  he  began  relating  his  vision,  and  before  he  got  through,  he  was  in 

the  midst  of  the  congregation  with  uplifted  hand.  I  do  believe  that  there 

was  not  one  person  present  who  was  not  [convinced]  of  the  truth  of  his 

vision  of  an  angel  [coming]  to  him.  His  countenance  seemed  to  me  to 

assume  a  heavenly  whiteness  and  his  voice  was  so  piercing  and  forcible- - 

for  my  part,  it  so  impressed  me  as  to  become  indelibly  imprinted  on  my  mind. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  all  present  continued  to  feel 

the  conviction  abide  with  them,  but  while  under  its  influence,  they  were 

so  deeply  impressed  that  they  could  not  gainsay  [it].  Only  four  years  ago 

[1888]  while  visiting  that  vicinity,  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  neighboring 

settlers  that  one  old  gentleman  who  was  then  living  told  him  (and  neither 

one  of  them  had  then  joined  the  Church)  that  he  dared  not  say  it  was  not 

2 

true,  but  said  he,  "If  it  is  true,  it  will  stand;  if  not,  it  will  fall.  " 


Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  18-19. 

2 

In  1893  Edward  Stevenson  published  the  following:  "I  first  saw 
him  [the  Prophet]  in  1834  at  Pontiac  and  the  impression  made  upon  my 
mind  by  him  at  that  time  causes  me  now  much  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
picture  [a  portrait  of  the  Prophet,  see  Fig.  21,  page  23]  to  his  many  friends. 
The  love  for  him,  as  a  true  Prophet  of  God,  was  indelibly  impressed  upon 
my  mind,  and  has  always  been  with  me  from  that  time,  although  nearly 
sixty  years  have  since  passed  away. 

"In  that  same  year,  1834,  in  the  midst  of  many  large  congregations, 
the  Prophet  te stified  with  great  power  concerning  the  visit  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  the  conversation  he  had  with  them.  Never  before  did  I 
feel  such  power  as  was  manifested  on  these  occasions,  and,  although  only 
a  small  percentage  of  those  who  saw  and  heard  him  accepted  the  restored 
gospel,  there  was  not  one  who  dared  to  dispute  it.  Many  of  our  neighbors 
were  heard  to  say:  "Well,  if  Mormonism  is  true,  it  will  stand;  if  not  true, 
it  will  fall.  "  Many  of  them  lived  to  see  it  stand  and  increase,  and  while 
they  themselves  passed  away  in  death's  embrace,  the  work  continued  to 
flourish  and  prosper. 

"The  fact  that  so  few  received  his  testimony  caused  me,  for  a 
time,  to  greatly  marvel.  But  when  I  looked  back  to  the  period  when  Jesus 
and  His  chosen  Twelve.  .  .  labored.  .  .  and  saw  how  few  believed  in  or 
embraced  their  testimony.  .  .  I  became  somewhat  reconciled.  .  .  . 

"While  thus  speaking  of  the  Prophet's  visit  to  Pontiac,  Oakland 
County,  Michigan  (then  a  Territory),  I  cannot  pass  by  the  predictions 
which  he  then  made  and  which  were  afterwards  literally  fuilfilled  as  wit¬ 
nessed  by  myself  and  many  others.  Joseph  said,  "If  you  will  obey  the 
gospel  with  honest  hearts,  I  promise  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that 
the  gifts  as  promised  by  our  Saviour  will  follow  you,  and  by  this  you  may 
prove  me  to  be  a  true  servant  of  God. 

"I  am,  with  others,  a  witness  that  these  gifts  did  follow  many  in 
the  branch  of  the  Church  which  was  raised  up  in  Pontiac.  Among  them  were 
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Let  me  as  a.  living  witness  speak  of  the  moving,  stirring  sensation 
created  in  this  town  and  surrounding  country  of  the  then  Territory  of  Mich¬ 
igan.  The  Church  was  only  in  its  infancy  then,  and  much  less  evil  spoken 
of;  less  opposition  was  met  and  fewer  lies  were  in  circulation  respecting 
the  Saints.  Infidelity  was  scarcely  thought  or  spoken  of,  and  skepticism 
very  rare  in  that  period.  Consequently  there  were  more  who  were  willing 
to  listen,  reflect  upon,  and  digest  the  new  doctrines,  and  eventually  to 
obey  [them]. 

I  can  very  well  remember  many  of  the  words  of  the  boy  Prophet  as 
they  were  uttered  in  simplicity,  but  with  a  power  which  was  irresistible 
to  all  present,  although  at  that  time  I  could  not  understand  how  it  was 
that  so  few  comparatively  obeyed  [them].  Three  elder  brothers  of  mine, 
as  well  as  our  neighbors,  repeatedly  in  my  hearing  spoke  highly  of  the  new 
doctrine s - -that  they  were  scriptural,  so  plainly  set  forth,  and  that,  too, 
with  such  force  as  never  before  was  experienced  in  this  section  of  country. 
Here  are  some  of  the  Prophet's  words,  as  uttered  in  the  schoolhouse.  With 
uplifted  hand  he  said,  "I  am  a  witness  that  there  is  a  God,  for  I  saw  Him 
in  open  day,  while  praying  in  a  silent  grove,  in  the  spring  of  1820.  "  He 
further  testified  that  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  pointing  to  a  separate 
personage,  in  the  likeness  of  Himself,  said,  "This  is  my  Beloved  Son; 
hear  ye  Him.  "  O  how  these  words  thrilled  my  entire  system,  and  filled 
me  with  joy  unspeakable --to  behold  one  who,  like  Paul  the  apostle  of  olden 
time,  could  with  boldness  testify  that  he  had  been  in  the  presence  of  Jesus 
Chri  st ! 


Deacon  Bent  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  was  the  first  one  baptized 
(and  who  afterward  became  President  of  the  High  Council  in  Nauvoo.  )  His 
daughter  Mary  was  the  first  one  who  spoke  in  tongues  in  this  branch. 
Besides  Mary  Curtis,  Joseph  Wood,  Elijah  Fordham  and  others  also  enjoyed 
that  gift.  We  felt  that  we  were  blessed  above  kings,  rulers  and  potentates 
of  the  earth  and  truly  we  were  a  happy  branch  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  Our  souls  were  full  of  joyous  thanksgiving,  and  our 
songs  of  gladness  rejoiced  the  heart  by  day,  dispelled  the  gloom  of  night 
and  welcomed  the  coming  morn.  Those  only  can  realize  our  happiness  and 
delight  who  sing  with  the  soul  and  understanding  the  beautiful  song  of  Zion: 
"We  thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  a  Prophet"  ....  Lyman  O.  Littlefield,  of 
Logan,  as  well  as  myself  and  my  Sister,  Mary  Stevenson  Clark,  of 
Farmington,  Davis  Co.,  Utah,  witnessed  the  speaking  in  tongues  by  Mary 
Curtis  in  Michigan,  sixty  years  ago.  ..."  (Edward  Stevenson,  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  and  the  Coming  Forth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
[Salt  Lake  City:  Published  by  the  Author,  189  3],  pp.  4-5). 
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The  young  Prophet  further  said  that  in  1823,  three  years  after  his 
first  vision,  while  praying  in  his  father's  house  (I  have  been  so  highly 
favored  of  the  Lord  as  to  have  been  in  the  very  house  where  the  servant  of 
God  said  he  was  fervently  praying),  when  suddenly  the  house  was  filled  with 
light  brighter  than  the  noon-day  sun,  in  the  midst  of  which  there  stood  an 
angel,  who  said  he  was  sent  from  the  presence  of  God,  as  a  messenger  to 
him.  The  angel  instructed  him  regarding  a  marvelous  work  that  God  was 
about  to  bring  to  pass,  and  that  he,  Joseph,  was  the  one  who  was  selected 
to  be  God's  servant  and  mouthpiece  to  bring  about  and  establish  the  great 
and  marvelous  work.  "Three  times,  "  said  the  young  man,  "did  this  angel 
continue  his  visits  during  the  same  night,  each  time  repeating  the  same 
instructions,  only  extending  some  little,  and  quoting  several  passages  of 
scripture  relating  to  the  great  work  which  was  to  come  forth.  "  In  closing 
the  last  visit  the  angel  invited  the  boy  to  meet  him  on  a  neighboring  hill, 
two  miles  away  from  his  father's  house,  where  he  would  give  him  still 
further  instructions  and  permit  him  to  see  a  book  of  gold  plates  contain¬ 
ing  a  history  of  two  nations  who  had  previously  inhabited  this  great  land 
of  America.  So  plainly  was  this  made  known  that  on  the  next  day  Joseph 
said  he  was  able  to  find  the  exact  place,  and  met  the  angel  as  requested.  ^ 

More  than  two  hours  were  occupied  during  that  evening  meeting  [at 
Pontiac],  and  so  absorbing  and  interesting  was  the  discourse  that  no  one 
seemed  to  be  weary,  or  to  realize  so  much  time  had  been  consumed. 

During  his  visit  to  this  branch,  the  Prophet  testified  that  he  was 
instructed  to  organize  a  Church  after  the  pattern  of  the  Church  which  Jesus 
organized,  with  Twelve  Apostles,  Seventies,  Elders,  gifts  and  blessing, 
with  signs  following,  as  found  recorded  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Mark, 
which  he  read  and  explained;  adding  that  God  had  fulfilled  the  words  of 
John  the  Revelator: 

And  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the 
everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and 
to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people.  Saying  with  a 
loud  voice,  "Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  him;  for  the  hour  of  His 
judgment  is  come.  " 

The  angel  had  done  his  work;  the  true  Church  was  set  up  with,  first 

^Stevenson,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XXIX  (July  15,  1894 ),  444-445  (cf. 
Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  May  27,  1883,  X,  136:  "The  Prophet  preached 
here  [Pontiac  schoolhouse]  relating  his  visions  with  mighty  power.  .  .  .  "). 
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The  picture  herewith  presented  is 
*ue  uf  many  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
>roilh.  It  is  reproduced  from  one 
tublished  in  Harpers  Pictorial  many 
ears  ago  amt  now  makes  its  lirst 
.ppeurttuce;  and  although  it  is  only 
i  wood  cut  there  are  in  it  noire  true 
ines  and  features  of  the  Prophet  al 
»beul  the  age  of  twenty-six.  At  thh 
•arly  period  the  science  of  photo 
grapby  was  not  at  the  zenith  of  per 
feetton  ami  pictures  of  proa  Often 

Fig.  21 


Fig. 


22,  Stevenson  property,  lakes  and  schoolhouse 


Fig.  23,  Stevenson's  Lake,  1951 
courtesy  Noel  C.  Stevenson 


Fig.  25,  Pontiac  in  the  1870' s 


Fig.  24,  The  Stevenson  farm, 
courtesy  Noel  C.  Stevenson 


Fig.  26,  Edward's  Fifty  Cent 
Sharon,  Steve,  Kay,  and  Ezra 


r«r  jv 

1951 


Box; 
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Apostles,  secondarily  Prophets,  with  gifts,  etc.  ;  "And  as  a  servant  of  God, 
said  Joseph,  "I  promise  you,  inasmuch  as  you  will  repent  and  be  baptized 
for  the  remission  of  your  sins,  you  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  speak 
with  tongues,  and  the  signs  shall  follow  you,  and  by  this  you  may  test  me 
as  a  Prophet  sent  of  God. 

The  promise  made  by  Joseph  Smith,  the  great  Prophet  of  the  last 

days,  uttered  with  such  great  assurance  and  boldness,  gave  force  and 

character  to  his  words.  It  came  in  contact  with  the  preachers  of  the 

different  sects  and  forms  of  religion  of  this  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  . 

Although  it  is  over  sixty  years  since  I  heard  him  utter  those  words, 

2 

and  I  at  that  time  was  little  over  thirteen  [fourteen  and  one-half] 
years  of  age,  the  words  are  imprinted  so  strongly  on  my  mind  that  they  are 
as  bright  in  my  memory  as  they  were  at  the  very  moment  I  heard  them. 
These  are  the  very  words  of  the  Prophet:  "And  as  a  servant  of  God  I  pro¬ 
mise  you,  inasmuch  as  you  will  repent  and  be  baptized  for  the  remission 
of  your  sins,  you  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  speak  with  tongues, 
and  the  signs  (of  the  gospel)  shall  follow  you,  and  by  this  you  may  test  me 
as  a  Prophet  sent  of  God.  " 

Now,  who  would  dare  to  utter  such  words  and  great  promises,  and 

offer  them  as  a  test,  unless  he  most  assuredly  knew  what  he  was  talking 

about?  Well,  he  did  know,  for  an  angel  from  heaven  had  talked  with  him 

3 

and  given  him  promises  which  he  neither  doubted  nor  feared  to  declare. 

The  Prophet  Visits  the  Stevenson  Home 

Although  a  mere  humble  widow's  son,  I  felt  proud  and  blessed  of 
God,  when  he  honored  us  by  coming  under  our  roof  and  partaking  of  our 


Stevenson,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XXIX  (July  15,  1894),  445.  Cf. 
letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  November  30,  1881:  "The  Prophet  pro 
mised  [that]  those  who  with  honest  hearts  obeyed  the  gospel  should  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  signs  would  follow  them.  As  a  proof  of  their  testimony 
one  Elijah  Fordham,  who  recently  died  in  this  Territory,  spoke  in  tongues, 
and  as  two  French  travelers  were  passing  they  heard  him  speaking  and  said 
to  a  boy  outside  the  house  where  they  were,  that  he  was  speaking  in  French, 
bearing  testimony  to  the  gospel,  he  having  no  knowledge  of  that  language 
.  .  .  ."  (Deseret  News,  December  28,  1881,  XXX,  763). 

2 

Edward  was  born  May  1,  1820  and  the  Prophet  records  his  arrival 
in  Pontiac  as  October  20,  1834;  therefore,  Edward  would  be  a  little  over 
fourteen  and  one-half  years  of  age. 

3 

Stevenson,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XXIX  (August  15,  1894),  523. 
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hospitality.  Oh!  how  my  heart  swelled  with  delightful  emotions  of  heavenly 
love,  as  I  selected  and  presented  to  him  some  of  our  choice  apples  in 
exchange  for  the  golden  nuggets  of  celestial  truth,  which  he  bestowed  upon 
us  as  he  partook  of  the  humble,  but  hearty,  hospitality  of  a  widow's  table  ! 

We  were  proud,  indeed,  to  entertain  one  who  had  conversed  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  been  under  the  tuition  of  an  angel  from  Heaven,  and  who, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Almighty,  had  organized  the  true 
Church  on  the  earth  after  the  exact  pattern  of  that  organized  by  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  eighteen  hundred  years  before. 

In  parting  from  under  our  roof  the  Prophet  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  a  loan  of  a  large  English  Book  of  Martyrs  which  we  possessed,  pro¬ 
mising  to  return  it  to  us  when  he  should  meet  us  again  in  Zion,  in  the 
state  of  Missouri,  which  he  did,  and  on  returning  it  he  said,  "I  have,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  seen  those  martyrs,  and  they  were 
honest,  devoted  followers  of  Christ,  according  to  the  light  they  possessed, 
and  they  will  be  saved.  " 

[In  his  autobiography  Edward  also  speaks  of  the  Prophet's  visit, 
adding  other  items,  and  therefore  it  is  quoted  in  full]. 

During  the  Prophet's  visit  to  Pontiac,  he  visited  our  house.  I 
got  him  some  very  early  apples,  and  he  dined  with  us.  While  looking  over 
our  large  Book  of  Martyrs,  he  felt  a  degree  of  sympathy  for  [them]  and 
expressed  hopes  for  many  of  those  who  had  suffered  death  for  their  faith, 
as  far  as  they  understood.  [He]  borrowed  the  book  to  take  home  with  him, 
[promising]  to  return  it  to  us  when  we  met  in  Zion,  Missouri,  which  he  did, 
saying,  "Mother  Stevenson,  I  have  seen  those  martyrs  by  aid  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim.  "  He  also  looked  over  our  large  Bible,  and  remarked  that 
much  of  the  Apocrapha  was  true  as  well  as  the  Bible,  but  required  much  of 
the  spirit  of  God  to  select  from  those  things  correctly;  and  finally  in  his  re¬ 
view  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs  and  the  Bible  said,  "There  are  thousands  of  good 
people  in  England  and  those  old  countries  who  are  waiting  for  the  fullness  of 
the  gospel,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  will  flock  to  Zion,  for  Ephraim 
dwells  largely  in  those  parts.  The  visit  of  this  man  of  God  to  our  house 
and  the  testimonies  of  the  three  witnesses  left  a  lasting  remembrance  with 
us,  and  will  stand  as  a  witness  against  those  who  were  so  favored  above 

^Stevenson,  Reminiscences  of  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  p.  46. 
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many. 

[Again  because  of  the  importance  of  the  statements  and  the  added 
information,  this  reference  is  given  in  full  in  spite  of  some  repitition]. 

In  the  history  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  there  is  a  brief  mention 
of  his  visit,  with  Hyrum  and  David  Whitmer,  to  Pontiac.  When  those 
favored  ones  came  to  our  home,  they  always  had  something  good  to  say, 
and  had  a  most  heavenly  influence  with  them. 

I  very  well  remember  the  Prophet  on  one  occasion  dining  at  our 
house,  and  recollect  some  of  his  conversation.  He  was  looking  over  a  copy 
of  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  which  was  in  the  house.  In  doing  so  he  remarked, 
"Many  of  those  who  suffered  death  at  the  fiery  stake  were  honest,  true 
Christians  according  to  the  light  they  possessed,  and  God  will  reward  them 
according  to  their  integrity,  for  it  could  not  be  required  of  them  to  live  up 
to  more  light  than  that  which  they  possessed.  "  He  requested  to  have  the 
loan  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  which  he  said  he  would  return  to  us  in  Zion. 

He  did  return  it  at  Far  West,  Missouri,  remarking  as  he  did  so,  "I  have  seen 
those  martyrs  by  aid  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim;  God  has  a  salvation  for  them. 
His  words  of  sympathy  increased  my  love,  which  was  already  strong,  for  him. 

Opening  the  Bible  to  the  Apocrypha,  he  said,  "There  are  many 
precious  truths  in  these  books--just  as  true  as  any  of  the  Bible--but  it 
requires  much  of  the  spirit  of  God  to  divide  the  truths  from  the  errors 
which  have  crept  into  them.  "  He  also  spoke  of  a  great  work  to  be  done  in 
England,  "for,  "  said  he,  "there  are  many  of  the  house  of  Ephraim  in  that 
land,  who  are  waiting  for  the  fullness  of  the  gospel.  "  This  was  several 
years  before  any  missionaries  were  sent  to  England,  where  afterwards  the 
elders  met  with  such  great  success. 

While  he  was  quietly  relating  his  experience,  visions,  trials,  and 
heavenly  communion,  we  felt  greatly  blessed  and  favored,  and  felt  honored 
in  imparting  to  him  of  our  hospitality  in  return  for  his  rich  and  comforting 
words,  knowing  that  we  were  entertaining  one  of  the  greatest  prophets  of 
God  that  ever  graced  His  footstool.  Although  but  a  lad,  I  was  pleased  to 
see  and  hear  him,  and  going  into  our  garden  I  plucked  some  of  our  best 
apples  for  him.  After  dinner  the  Prophet  walked  about  the  premises  and 
much  admired  our  home,  particularly  the  clear,  mirror-like  lake,  with  its 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  21-22  (cf.  Ibid.,  pp.  64-65). 
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surroundings,  which  was  a  part  of  our  homestead.  To  me  it  was  always 
desirable  until  I  found  something  so  much  more  fascinating- -the  gospel; 
then  I  had  a  desire  to  gather  with  the  Church.  * 

The  Three  Witnesses  Bear  Te stimony- -  1834 

A  succession  of  meetings  were  held,  in  which  the  Prophet  was 

joined,  and  very  interestingly,  too,  by  the  three  witnesses  to  the  Book 

2 

of  Mormon.  Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whitmer,  and  Martin  Harris  were 
heard  by  the  writer  to  testify  that  they,  in  open  day,  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  God  who  ministered  unto  the  Prophet.  And  indeed  there  was  a  power 
accompanying  these  testimonies  which  was  ir risistible,  and  which  made 

3 

deep  and  lasting  impressions. 

Martin  [Harris]  often  bore  his  testimony  while  in  that  neighborhood. 

[He]  bore  testimony  of  the  appearance  of  an  angel  exhibiting  the  golden 

plates  and  commanding  him  to  bear  a  testimony  of  these  things  to  all  people 

whenever  opportunity  was  afforded  him  to  do  so,  and  I  can  say  that  his 

testimony  had  great  effect  in  that  vicinity.  Martin  had  a  sister  [Sophia 

4 

Kellogg]  living  in  our  neighborhood. 

Oliver  Cowdery,  one  of  the  other  three  witnesses  also,  in  company 

5 

with  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet,  bore  the  same  testimony. 

When  I  heard  the  three  witnesses  testify  to  the  coming  forth  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  that  they  had  in  open  daylight  both  seen  and  heard 
the  voice  of  the  angel,  I  knew  their  testimony  was  true.  ^ 


Edward  Stevenson  Receives  a 

Patriarchal  Blessing  From  Joseph  Smith,  Sr. 

Previously  it  was  mentioned  that  Joseph  Smith,  the  father  of  the 
Prophet,  visited  Pontiac,  Michigan,  also  Hyrum,  the  elder  brother  of  the 


^Stevenson,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XXIX  (September  15,  1894),  570. 
^Ibid.  ,  (July  15,  1894),  445. 

3 

Stevenson,  Reminiscences  of  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  p.  5. 

4 

Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  November  30,  1881  (Deseret 
News,  December  28,  1881,  XXX,  763). 

5Ibid. 

^Stevenson,  Reminiscences  of  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  p.  46. 
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Prophet,  and  the  three  witnesses  to  the  Book  of  Mormon.  I  have  heard  all 
of  them  testify  to  having  seen  and  handled  the  gold  plates.  But  just  now 
I  wish  to  speak  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  Father  of  the  Prophet,  who  was  the 
first  Patriarch  in  the  Church.  What  led  Father  Smith  to  visit  Pontiac  was 
this;  his  wife,  Lucy  Mack  Smith,  had  a  brother,  Stephen  Mack,  living  in 
Pontiac.  *  In  early  times  Mr.  Mack  built  the  turnpike  road  from  Detroit, 
twenty- six  miles,  to  Pontiac.  Detroit  was  only  an  Indian  trading  post  in 
1800,  when  Major  Mack  first  settled  there.  In  1812,  the  year  in  which  Hull 
surrendered  Michigan  Territory  to  the  British  Crown,  Major  Mack  became 
so  indignant  over  the  event  that  he  broke  his  sword  over  his  knee  and  threw 
it  into  Lake  Michigan,  exclaiming  that  he  would  never  submit  to  such  a 
disgraceful  compromise  while  the  blood  of  an  American  ran  through  his 
veins.  This  drew  the  especial  vengeance  of  the  English  upon  his  head, 
and  his  store  and  goods  were  burned. 

I  mention  these  incidents  to  show  that  there  was  good  blood  in  the 
family  from  which  the  Prophet  Joseph  sprang. 

The  power  of  his  priesthood  rested  mightily  upon  Father  Smith.  It 

appeared  as  though  the  veil  which  separated  us  from  the  eternal  world 

became  so  thin  that  heaven  itself  was  right  in  our  midst.  It  was  at  one 

of  these  meetings  held  during  this  time  when  I  received  my  patriarchal 

blessing  under  the  hands  of  Father  Smith.  Naturally  Father  Smith  was  not 

a  man  of  many  words,  but  sober-minded,  firm,  mild  and  impressive.  The 

exception,  however,  was  at  those  blessing  meetings,  for  truly  the  Holy 

Ghost  gave  utterance.  Many  of  his  words,  although  not  written,  recur 

to  my  mind  as  I  pen  these  lines,  for  so  impressive  and  strikingly  were 

2 

they  sealed  upon  our  heads. 

[On  another  occasion  Edward  Stevenson  writes  concerning  the  Pat¬ 
riarch,  but  adds  other  information,  and  therefore  it  is  entered  in  full]. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  only  blessings  [of  having  the  Prophet 
Joseph  there]  with  which  we  were  favored  in  the  Pontiac  Branch,  for  we 
enjoyed  the  presence  of  the  venerable  and  venerated  father  of  the  Prophet, 
Joseph  Smith,  senior,  the  Patriarch  of  the  whole  Church  of  God  on  earth. 
The  writer  was  one  of  many  who,  under  his  hands,  received  choice  and  rare 


Cf.  Lucy  Mack  Smith,  History  of  Joseph  Smith,  pp.  21-24. 

2 

Stevenson,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XXIX  (September  1,  1894),  551- 
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blessings,  when  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  filled  the  house  to  such  an 

extent  that  the  tears  flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  even  those  who  lived  and 

died  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  Church.  1 

Quite  a  branch  by  this  time  had  been  raised  up.  My  blessing  was 

said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  that  branch  of  the  Church.  The 

spirit  and  power  of  God  was  so  powerfully  manifested  that  one  of  my  elder 

? 

brothers,  not  in  the  Church,  was  moved  to  tears. 

Father  Joseph  Smith,  as  Patriarch,  laid  hands  on  me,  and  said 
that  I  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  through  the  loins  of  Ephraim,  and  one 
of  the  horns  spoken  of  [cf.  Deut.  33:13-17],  and  that  I  should  do  so  by 
pushing  the  people  together.  In  1847  I  was  a  captain  of  Ten  under  General 
Charles  C.  Rich,  thereby  helping  to  push  the  people  together,  and  in  1855 
I  had  charge  of  a  company  of  saints  from  Liverpool  to  Atchison,  state  of 
Kansas,  called  by  our  people  Mormon  Grove,  and  from  there  to  Zion  in 
charge  of  the  Texas  Company,  a  company  of  saints  who  were  then  dying 
five  a  day  with  cholera.  Once  more  in  1859  I  brought  another  company  over 
the  plains.  I  only  mention  this  here  in  connection  with  my  patriarchal  bless- 
ing,  and  the  words  of  Moses,  "He  shall  push  the  people  together.  " 

The  Patriarch  said,  "Satan  desires  to  sift  you  as  wheat,  but  God  has 
given  his  angels  charge  concerning  you  and  there  is  a  great  work  for  you 
to  perform.  ^ 


The  Testimony  of  Edward  Stevenson 

I  am  a  living  witness  that  I  personally  heard  this  young  Prophet 

testify  in  1834  that  Jesus'  words  were  true  and  that  God  had  called  upon 

5 

him  by  heavenly  vision  to  re-establish  this  same  order. 

I  recollect  that  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  at  my  mother's  house  in 
1834,  while  dining  with  us  said  [that]  there  were  thousands  of  the  children 
of  Ephraim  in  Europe  waiting  for  the  gospel,  and  now  we  will  test  the 
Prophet's  words,  for  I  felt  the  weight  of  his  many  good  words,  and  witnessed 


Stevenson,  Reminiscences  of  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  p.  5  (cf.  letter 
from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  November  11,  1893  [Deseret  News,  November 
21,  1893]). 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  May  27,  1883,  X,  136. 

3  4 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  17.  Ibid.  ,  p.  196. 

5 

Edward  Stevenson, 

(1893),  168. 
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the  influence  and  inspiration  attending  them,  although  I  was  then  only  one 
year  old  in  the  Church  and  felt  as  though  we  were  highly  honored  by  enter¬ 
taining  a  Prophet  of  God  who  had  stood  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  Father, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Begotten  upon  this  earth.  And  while  we  heard 
him  tell  in  his  plain  simple  way  about  this  open  vision  and  also  of  the  visit 
of  Moroni,  the  angel,  to  him,  I  had  a  testimony  of  the  truth,  for  the  spirit 
of  God  witnessed  and  the  Holy  Ghost  sealed  upon  me  his  truthful  words. 

And  as  I  expect  this  history  will  be  handed  down  to  my  sons,  daughters, 
grand  and  great,  and  great,  great  grandchildren,  and  perhaps  be  sought 
after  by  others,  I  wish  here  to  leave  written  and  seal  my  testimony, 

God  and  angels  bearing  by  witnesses,  that  I  personally  knew  and  heard, 
not  only  the  testimony  of  the  Prophet,  but  his  father,  Joseph  the 
Patriarch,  and  received  a  patriarchal  blessing  under  his  hands,  and  still 
further  I  saw  and  heard  the  three  witnesses  bear  their  testimony,  and  I 
so  know  and  testify  to  all  who  may  read  or  hear  the  reading  of  this  chapter 
or  book  that  I  do  know  of  a  surity  that  these  things  are  true,  and  to  all 
I  say,  "Investigate  sincerely;  prayerfully  hear  and  read  the  Book  of  Mor¬ 
mon,  asking  God  for  his  spirit  and  the  Lord  will  not  withhold  from  you  a 

i  1 

testimony  of  their  divinity.  "  I  testify  for  one  that  he  did  do  so  to  me. 

In  those  meetings  the  Prophet  said  the  gifts  and  signs  should  follow 
the  believers  now  as  they  did  the  ancient  Saints  in  the  days  of  our  Saviours' 
administration;  and  said  he,  "By  this  shall  ye  prove  me  to  be  a  true 
prophet.  " 

My  testimony  is  to  all  who  may  read  these  lines  that  I  both  saw  and 
heard  the  gifts  follow  those  who  believed  and  obeyed  the  gospel,  and  I  will 
name  some  who  I  remember  spoke  in  tongues:  Elijah  Fordham,  Mary 
Curtis,  Mary  Bent,  Joseph  Wood,  and  others  that  I  do  not  remember  now. 


Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  64-65. 


'Ibid.  ,  p. 
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CHAPTER  II 


MISSOURI  TRIALS 


Michigan  to  Missouri 

Now  I  come  to  an  event  of  my  boyish  life  that  almost  astonishes  me 

while  I  write  this.  At  the  age  of  only  fourteen,  then  in  1834,  I  packed 

my  all  in  a  little  fifty  cent  box  [see  Fig.  26,  page  23],  and  with  only  one 

dollar  in  my  pocket,  turned  my  back  on  my  father's  grave,  my  living  mother, 

brothers  and  sisters,  house  and  lands--for  we  had  two  hundred  and  forty 

acres  of  good  land  and  a  very  desirable  home  for  a  boy  to  leave.  I  set 

out  for  Zion  in  Liberty,  Clay  County,  Missouri  on  foot  and  alone.  ^ 

All  that  my  fortune  then  consisted  of  was  a  small  box  that  I  put 

under  my  arm,  but  the  greatest  riches  of  all  I  possessed--which  was  the 

2 

Holy  Ghost  and  the  love  of  the  truth.  I,  however,  had  a  spirit  impelling 

me  which  gave  me  joy  in  the  undertaking.  Although  in  the  slippery  paths 

of  youth  with  many  temptations  before  me,  I  had  hope  to  be  able  to  pass 

through  the  fiery  ordeal  and  by  the  help  of  God  to  overcome  and  gain 

3 

salvation  at  last. 

I  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  drive  an  ox  team  belonging  to 

Thaddeus  Alvord  three  or  four  hundred  miles  up  to  Clay  County,  Missouri 

4 

where  the  Saints  were  gathering. 


^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  23  (cf.  Stevenson,  "Private  Journal, 
April  21,  1884,  XII,  76). 

2 

Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  December  23,  1867,  YI,  10. 

3 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  23. 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  May  27,  1883,  X,  138  (cf.  "Journal 
History  of  the  Church,  "  June  8,  1834,  pp.  1-4:  "Joseph  the  Prophet  with 
Zions  Camp  journalizes  as  follows  under  this  date:  'We  had  preaching  and 
brother  Hyrum  Smith  and  Lyman  Wight,  with  another  company,  who  started 
from  Pontiac,  Michigan  Territory,  May  5th,  the  same  day  we  started  from 
Kirtland,  having  passed  through  Ann  Arbor,  Jacksonsbur gh.  Spring  Arbor, 
Marshall,  crossed  the  Kalamazoo  River,  Constantine,  ....  3  miles  in  Indiana 
.  .  .  toward  Hickory  Creek,  .  .  .  [toward]  Pekin  on  the  Illinois  River.  ...  We 
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We  had  a  prosperous  journey  and  safely  landed  in  Zion.  We  found 
wild  game  by  the  way  and  occasionally  killed  some.  Here  I  found  myself 
alone  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  but  in  a  very  rich  timbered  country  [with] 
soil  capable  of  producing  sixty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 


A  Description  of  Life  in  Missouri 

Missouri  was  a  slave  state;  hence,  many  negroes  interspersed,  and 
the  people  were  generally  uneducated.  Only  the  year  previously  our  people 
had  been  driven  by  mob  force  out  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Jackson  just 
across  the  great  Missouri  River.  Scattered  Saints  were  in  this,  Clay 
County,  as  sojourners  and  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  As  the  gathering 
Saints  were  increasing,  renting  farms,  and  doing  all  kinds  of  work  that 
offered  itself,  and  as  the  way  of  living  was  so  different  with  the  Missour¬ 
ians  from  the  eastern  people,  it  made  it  aJl  the  worse  for  us.  For  instance; 
some  of  the  old  settlers  said,  "See  these  Mormons  are  putting  windows  in 
their  houses;  they  intend  to  always  stay  here.  " 

The  country  Missourians  scarcely  ever  had  glass  windows  in  their 
homes;  simply  a  hole  cut  out  of  the  log  houses  and  sometimes  a  wooden 
shutter  to  close  it  up  in  case  of  storm  or  very  cold  weather,  but  more 
often  kept  it  open  as  also  the  door  so  as  to  admit  light. 

Their  language  was  very  coarse  generally,  as  for  instance;  "Right 
down  tharr  is  a  great  big  barr  as  big  as  dad's  old  gray  marr.  "  "Tote"  or 
"pack"  for  "carry";  the  Yankee  said,  "I  guess";  the  Missourian,  "I  recon." 

Corn,  one  hundred  ears  for  the  bushel  or  by  the  barrel.  I  have 
often  bought  one  hundred  ears  of  corn  for  the  bushel,  very  seldom  weighing 
or  measuring,  and  often  from  ten  cents  to  fifteen  cents  per  bushel.  Corn, 


had  agreed  to  meet  at  this  point  [on  Salt  River],  and  the  first  company  that 
arrived  was  to  wait  for  the  other.  .  .  .  The  company  of  Saints  from  Michigan 
which  joined  the  main  body  of  Zions  Camp  on  Salt  River,  Mo.  ,  consisted  of 
the  following  brethren  and  sisters,  mostly  from  Pontiac,  Oakland  county, 
Michigan;  Samuel  Bent,  Elijah  Fordham,  Oman  Houten,  Meacham  Curtis,  Ly¬ 
man  Curtis,  Waldo  Littlefield,  Alanson  Colby,  Sister  s  Aurelia  Houton,  Sophronia 
Curtis,  Charlotte  Alvert  [Alvord]  and  four  boys,  George  Fordham,  Lyman 
Littlefield,  David  D.  Dort,  Josiah  Littlefield.  The  company  traveled  in 
charge  of  Elder  Hyrum  Smith  and  Lyman  Wight.  Following  is  the  camp  journal 
of  the  company  kept  by  Elder  Elijah  Fordham:  'Monday  May  5,  1834  The 
company  started  from  the  Huron  branch  with  two  light  wagons,  two  span  of 
horses,  one  tent,  traveled  the  first  day  about  2  5  miles.  ..."  It  is  thus 
probable  that  Thaddeus  Alvord,  having  previously  sent  Charlotte  (his  daughter 
by  the  first  marriage)  and  his  four  sons  (by  his  second  marriage)  with  the 
company  which  left  May  5,  1834,  had  Edward  Stevenson  drive  the  same  line 
of  march  the  latter  part  of  October. 
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hominy,  pork,  and  strong  coffee  was  the  general  living  of  the  Missourians, 

Pork  was  mostly  raised  in  the  woods  wild,  partially  getting  fat 
from  what  they  termed  "mast,  "  such  as:  hickory  nuts,  walnuts,  hazel  nuts, 
acorns,  and  the  abundance  of  wild  fruit  that  grew  at  large  and  in  abundance. 
Generally  corn  was  fed  to  finish  fattening.  The  farmers  felt  like  moving 
when  they  could  not  have  from  one  quarter  to  a  whole  section  of  land  for 
their  range--what  they  called  hog  range,  for  often  they  would  have  hogs  by 
the  hundreds  which  ran  in  herds  and  wintered  themselves,  gathering  great 
nests  of  leaves  for  beds.  Sometimes  in  snowy  weather  of  winter  they  could 
be  seen  steaming- -fairly  smoking  with  steam.  In  the  warmer  part  of  the  day 
they  would  scatter  out,  root  under  the  snow  for  nuts,  acorns,  etc.,  and 
return  to  their  nests  and  squeal  and  hustle  together. 

The  climate  was  very  temperate  and  winters  merely  nominal  com¬ 
pared  with  Michigan,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  east.  Truly,  as  [we]  had  learned 
from  our  Prophet,  Jackson  County  was  the  Eden  where  Adam,  our  Father, 
was  placed  in  the  beginning.  It  is  a  lovely  country,  and  so  free  from  erup¬ 
tions,  mountains,  and  lakes,  rich  in  all  natural  resources,  timber,  and 
some  prairies,  bountiful  streams,  and  rich  black  soil  in  many  places  two 
feet  deep. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Missouri,  I  commenced  to  learn  the  tinner's 

trade  with  Mr.  Henry  Coleman,  who  carried  on  business  in  Liberty,  Clay 

County,  Missouri.  I  was  pleased  with  the  business  and  progressed  nicely.  * 

L.  O.  Littlefield  was  learning  to  be  a  printer  in  Liberty  at  the  same  time 

I  was  learning  the  tinner's  trade.  He,  his  sister.  Ana  Waterman  Phelps, 

and  I  used  to  play  and  romp  together  over  the  Missouri  River  bottoms  and 

2 

gather  wild  fruits  which  grew  so  abundantly. 

Being  of  tender  years,  I  began  to  more  fully  realize  my  situation. 
Being  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  people- -in  reality  there  was  only  one 
alternative,  and  that  was  to  trust  in  God  and  his  promi se s - -for  there  were 
only  a  few  of  us  and  the  whole  world  arrayed  against  us. 

I  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  my  mother  would  follow  me  with 
my  two  younger  sisters  and  James,  the  younger  brother  and  last  child  of  the 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  25-26  (cf.  Stevenson,  "Private 
Journal,"  December  21,  1877,  VII,  10;  Edward  Stevenson,  "Liberty  Jail," 
Utah  Monthly  Magazine,  IX  [1893],  172). 

^Ibid.  ,  pp.  73-74. 
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family.  [I]  kept  on  at  my  trade,  and  with  renewed  hope,  looking  forward  to 
greater  happiness. 

The  Missourians  began  to  hold  mass  meetings  in  Liberty  to  see  what 
they  should  do  with  the  Mormons,  [since]  they  were  increasing  so  fast  by 
gathering  into  their  county.  They  said  the  Mormons  were  so  united  and  would 
all  vote  one  way,  so  that  fears  came  upon  them.  I  used  to  attend  those 
meetings,  and  it  became  very  apparent  that  our  time  was  short  among  them. 
Threats  increased  of  mob  violence  if  we  did  not  leave  the  country  peaceably. 

In  order  to  show  what  kind  of  people  we  were  dwelling  amongst  in  the 
land  of  Zion,  I  will  give  a  short  history  of  some  of  their  traits  of  character. 

The  old  settlers  were  mostly  Kentuckians  as  well  as  [others  of]  the  southern 
slave  states.  Generally  they  were  very  hospitable  and  free-hearted,  but  of 
fiery  hot  blood  and  quick  to  resent  insult.  [They]  believed  it  cowardly  to 
take  the  lie  and  were  ready,  dirk  in  hand,  for  a  fight.  It  was  almost  uni¬ 
versal  to  carry  those  dirk  knives  which  [had]  long,  slim  but  thick  blades 
and  a  spring  catch  in  the  back  which  would  hold  the  blade  from  closing 
until  the  spring  should  be  touched  to  close  it  up  again. 

I  will  now  give  the  result  of  many  of  those  mass  meetings.  In  June, 
1834,  at  a  mass  meeting  at  the  Courthouse,  Clay  County,  Missouri  about  nine 
hundred  persons  met,  our  brethren  among  them.  Some  leading  men  of  Jack- 
son  County  were  also  present  and  arbitration  was  talked  about.  Samuel  C. 
Owens  made  a  fiery  speech  against  the  Mormons,  and  General  Doniphan  of 
Clay  County  replied  in  a  peaceable  manner.  Rev.  M.  Riley,  a  Baptist  minis¬ 
ter,  made  a  hot  speech  against  the  Mormons  and  said  the  "Mormons  had  lived 
long  enough  in  Clay  County"  and  that  "they  must  either  clear  out  or  be  cleared 
out.  "  Judge  Turnham,  the  moderator  of  the  meeting,  answered  in  a  firm 
manner,  saying,  "Let  us  be  republicans;  let  us  honor  our  country,  and  not 
disgrace  it  like  Jackson  County.  For  God's  sake  don't  disfranchise  or  drive 
away  the  Mormons.  They  are  better  citizens  than  many  of  the  old  inhabitants.  " 
General  Doniphan  shouted,  "That's  a  fact,  and  as  the  Mormons  have  armed 
themselves,  if  they  don't  fight  they  are  cowards.  I  love  to  hear  that  they 
have  brethren  coming  to  their  assistance.  Greater  love  can  no  man  have 
than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  brethren.  " 

At  this  critical  moment,  the  cocking  of  pistols,  and  preparations 
for  desperation  could  be  heard.  One  cried  out  "adjourn,  "  another  "go  on.  " 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  and  division  another  man  shouted  into  the 
door,  "A  man  stabbed!"  The  mass  instantly  rushed  out  to  the  spot,  in  hopes, 
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as  some  said,  that  "one  damned  Mormon  had  got  killed,  "  but  it  was  a 

Missourian  [that]  had  dirked  another. 

The  man  stabbed  boasted  of  having  whipped  many  a  Mormon,  and  only 

recently  had  whipped  one  nearly  to  death.  The  wound  was  dangerous,  [but]  it 

seemed  providential  that  the  meeting  broke  up  without  further  bloodshed. 

Our  people  continued  to  seek  for  redress  at  the  halls  of  the  state 

legislature  with  but  little  hope --only  to  leave  the  state  without  excuse  and 

2 

under  condemnation.  [We  were]  only  asking  for  our  rights  in  common 
with  other  citizens. 

But  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  which  is  the  Latter-day  Saints' 

"only  staff"  in  time  of  need,  was  all  sufficient,  for  grace  shall  be  as  thy 

day.  Our  faith  and  hope  buoyed  us  up  to  continue  in  prayerfulness,  watch  - 

,  3 

ing  for  eventual  deliverance. 

About  this  time  I  saw  one  of  the  drunken  soddies  who  loosened  a 
horse  that  was  hitched  near  the  courthouse.  While  one  disputed  with  him 
about  the  intrusion,  he  slipped  the  chain  halter  around  his  wrist  and  under¬ 
took  to  jerk  his  coat.  [This]  frightened  the  horse  which  jerked  him  down 
and  ran,  fearfully  dragging  the  man  against  stones  and  other  obstacles, 
also  kicking  him.  It  looked  as  if  the  poor  fellow  was  doomed  to  be  dragged 
to  death.  On  seeing  him  the  next  day,  his  head  and  face  were  shocking  to 
look  at;  yet  life  was  not  extinct. 

For  one  of  tender  years  who  had  forsaken  a  peaceful  home  (and  was 

looking  for  Zion  in  Missouri),  these  fearful  scenes  were  not  very  encour- 

,  4 

aging- -looking  naturally  as  mortals  generally  do. 

On  the  18th  of  December  1834  Elder  W.  W.  Phelps  wrote  to  the 

legislature  asking  our  rights  of  the  wrongs  which  had  been  perpetrated 

in  Jackson  County  against  our  people  by  the  county  in  Missouri. 

On  the  20th  of  December  a  reply  from  the  Senate  advised  [us]  to 

obtain  signers  to  a  petition.  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Atchison  (whom  I  well 

knew  of  in  Clay  County  as  both  good  friends)  promised  all  aid  possible, 

but  although  the  petition  was  forwarded,  it  availed  nothing  and  the  year 

1834  closed. 

While  the  brethren  of  Missouri  were  doing  all  in  their  power  in 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  26-30  (cf.  Smith,  History  of  the 
Church,  II,  96-98). 

^Ibid.  ,  p.  42.  ^Ibid.  ,  p.  31.  ^Ibid. 
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petitioning  the  government  for  redress,  the  general  feeling  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  Mormons,  proposing  for  them  to  go  into  some  unsettled  part  of  the 
state.  But  1835  was  more  quiet  than  previously,  and  agreeable  to  the 
revelation  for  the  set  time  of  the  redemption  of  Zion. 

There  were  many  in  Jackson  County  who  were  willing  to  consecrate 
all  (and  did  so),  and  accept  their  inheritance  while  others  would  not  (and 
did  not  do  so).  Bishop  Partridge  returned  [their  inheritance]  to  those  who 
did  so.  Father  Sanford  Porter,  however,  refused  to  receive  back  that  which 
he  had  consecrated  saying,  "If  no  one  else  would  fulfill  the  law  he  would  do 
so.  M 

Although  we  were  more  quietly  pursuing  our  labors  in  1835,  waiting 
to  see  what  the  next  moves  would  be  (I  still  kept  on  at  my  trade),  mass 
meetings  again  began  to  stir  up  the  people. 

On  the  26th  of  June  1836  there  was  another  general  mass  meeting 
held  at  the  Liberty  Courthouse.  On  motion,  John  Bird  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  John  F.  Doherty,  secretary.  .  .  a  committee  of  nine  appointed 
.  .  .  [they]  retired,  returned,  and  reported  as  follows: 

As  is  very  apparent,  the  time  has  come,  the  crisis  has  arrived  in 
this  "Clay  County".  .  .  the  clouds  of  civil  war  are  rolling  up  their 
fearful  masses.  .  .  .  This  painful  state  of  things  has  been  produced 
mainly  by  the  rapid  and  increasing  emigration  of  that  people  commonly 
called  Mormons,  during  the  last  few  months.  It  is  known  to  all,  that 
in  November,  1833,  these  people  were  expelled  from  their  homes  in 
Jackson  County  without  property,  without  the  means  of  subsistance  for 
themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  children,  and  like  Noah's  dove, 
without  a  resting  place  for  their  feet.  They  came  to  our  county  thus 
friendless  and  penniless.  .  .  their  destitute  and  miserable  condition, 
at  that  inclement  season  of  the  year,  excited  the  deep  sympathies  of 
the  philanthropic  and  hospitable  citizens  of  the  county.  .  .  .  They 
are  eastern  people,  whose  manners,  habits,  customs,  and  even  dialect, 
are  essentially  different  from  our  own. 

.  .  .  they  are  charged.  .  .  with  keeping  up  a  constant  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  frontier;  with  declaring,  even  from  the 
pulpit,  that  the  Indians  are  a  part  of  God's  chosen  people,  and  are 
destined  by  heaven  to  inherit  this  land,  in  common  with  themselves.  We 
do  not  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  these  statements;  but  whether  they 
are  true  or  false,  their  effect  has  been  the  same  in  exciting  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  times  of  greater  tranquility,  such  ridiculous  remarks  might 
well  be  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  frenzied  fanaticism;  but  at  this  time, 
our  defenseless  situation  on  the  frontier,  the  bloody  disasters  of  our 
fellow  citizens  in  Florida,  and  other  parts  of  the  South,  all  tend  to  make 
a  portion  of  our  citizens  regard  such  sentiments  with  horror,  if  not 
alarm.  .  .  the  first  spark  may,  and  we  deeply  fear  will,  ignite  into 
all  the  horrors  and  desolations  of  a  civil  war,  the  worst  evil  that  can 
befall  any  country. 

.  .  .  we  urge  the  Mormons  to  put  a  stop  to  their  emigration  to  this 
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county  and  seek  some  other  abiding  place,  where  the  manners,  the 
habits,  and  customs  of  the  people  will  be  more  consonant  with  their 
own.  Wisconsin  [is]  recommended,  slavery  is  prohibited  there  and  [it] 
is  settled  with  emigrants  from  the  North  and  the  East. 

The  religious  tenets  of  this  people  are  so  different  from  the 
present  churches  of  the  age,  that  they  always  have,  and  always  will, 
excite  deep  prejudices  against  them.  .  .  . 

A  committee  of  ten  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Mormons.  The 
committee,  most  of  whom  I  knew  as  citizens  and  honorable  men  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  were  as  follows:  Andrew  Robertson.  .  .  and  John  Baxter  who  once 
whipped  a  negro  with  a  cowhide,  as  an  officer.  The  poor  negro  begged  as 
the  blood  flew  from  every  stroke,  leaving  a  mark  each  time  the  lash  came 
on  the  bare  back.  My  heart  ached  as  I  heard  the  poor  negro  cry  out  at  each 
stroke,  "O  massa  John.  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene.  Six  resolutions 
and  very  strong  ones  followed.  .  .  . 

I  can  also  remember  other  meetings  in  the  woods  at  various  times. 
[Though]  only  a  lad,  I  had  my  ideas  about  those  matters,  plainly  seeing 
that  Satan  was  determined  to  uproot  and  drive  us  out  of  the  country,  and  if 
possible  off  from  the  earth.  Indeed,  we  should  have  tribulation  before  we 
should  build  up  Zion  here  on  earth.  But  in  all  this,  we  should  [gain] 
experience,  which  was  a  great  part  of  our  earthly  mission. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1836,  a  large  meeting  of  the  elders  and  members 
of  our  Church  met  in  mass  meeting  to  consider  and  reply  to  the  requirements 
and  resolutions  of  the  citizens  of  Clay  County.  .  .  .  The  committee  report¬ 
ed: 


We  (the  Mormons,  so  called)  are  grateful  for  the  kindness  shown  to 
us  by  the  citizens  of  Clay  [County]  since  we  have  resided  with  them, 
and  being  desirous  for  peace,  and  wishing  the  good  rather  than  the  ill- 
will  of  mankind,  will  use  all  honorable  means  to  allay  the  excitement 

•  •  •  f 

We  deny  having  claim  to  this  or  any  other  county,  further  than  we 
purchase  with  money,  or  more  than  the  constitution  and  laws  allow  us 
as  free  American  citizens.  We  have  taken  no  part  for  or  against 
slavery,  but  are  opposed  to  the  abolitionists,  and  consider  that  men 
have  a  right  to  hold  or  not,  according  to  law. 

We  deny  holding  communications  with  the  Indians,  and  mean  to  hold 
ourselves  as  ready  to  defend  our  country  against  their  barbarous 
ravages  as  any  other  people. 

.  .  .  we  comply  with  the  requirements  and  resolutions  in  leaving 
the  county  of  Clay,  and  using  our  influence  to  stop  the  tide  of  emigra- 


Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  42-48  (cf.  Smith,  History  of  the 
Church,  II,  448-452). 
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tion. 
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In  1836  I  walked  thirty  miles  in  one  day  to  meet  my  mother  at 
Richmond,  Ray  County  (the  next  adjoining  county  to  the  east).  This,  indeed, 
was  a  happy  meeting  once  more  to  meet  my  friends  who  had  sold  a  portion  of 
the  land  to  help  themselves  to  Zion.  We  had  been  preserved  and  prospered 
thus  far,  but  little  did  we  know  our  future,  neither  was  it  wisdom  that  we 
should  do  so.  We  remained  in  Richmond  for  awhile,  and  so  also  did  Brothers 
Davis  and  Fuller  of  the  Pontiac  Branch. 

While  at  Richmond  at  one  time  while  my  mother  lived  there,  a  hotel 
keeper  had  some  words  with  a  country  farmer,  and  I  saw  this  hotel  keeper 
draw  his  knife  or  dirk  and  stab  the  man.  But  in  the  dodging  of  the  oppon¬ 
ent,  the  wound  was  inflicted  as  a  flesh  wound  in  the  arm.  A  great  crowd  [of 
people]  gathered  who  had  been  drinking  and  [were]  very  noisy.  The  wounded 
man  with  blood  streaming  down  his  hand,  swore  profanely  that  he  would  bet 
his  be  st  Ni'gge  r  that  he  could  whip  the  hotel  keeper  with  knife  or  gun.  Peace 
was  finally  concluded  by  friends  pulling  each  one  away.  Often  those  dirk- 
knife  fights  resulted  in  death  and  several  wounded. 

Some  time  after,  this  same  keeper  was  bargaining  one  of  his  young 

slaves  to  a  southern  slave  buyer  to  take  them  south  to  the  cotton  country. 

As  he  was  about  closing  the  bargain,  the  mother  of  the  boy  hearing  of  the 

sale  ran  out  and  remonstrated  saying,  "Massa  you  know  you  promised  me  you 

would  never  sell  that  boy.  Fow  you  knows  dat  is  you  own  son  you  dose  so 

dat  is  fure  fing.  "  Humane  people  would  think  it  terrific  to  sell  their  own 

blood.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  among  slave  holders  and  others  to  have  many 

2 

mulatto  children,  for  in  Missouri  they  are  wonderfully  mixed. 

3 

In  1836  my  mother  had  moved  with  other  friends  into  Clay  County 
forming  a  little  branch  about  two  miles  from  Liberty  where  I  continued  to 
work  at  my  trade.  I  used  to  go  out  to  meetings  which  were  held  under  the 
shade  of  the  great  trees.  I  remember  Sobrina  Phelps  being  married.  She 


Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  49-51  (cf.  Smith,  History  of  the 
Church,  II,  452-462). 

^Ibid.  ,  p.  29. 
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Edward  Stevenson's  sister,  Mary  Stevenson  Clark  writes,  "Edward 
went  to  Clay  County,  Missouri  in  1834.  The  rest  of  us  came  the  next  year" 
(Mary  Stevenson  Clark,  "Autobiography,"  p.  1).  However,  the  fact  that 
their  mother  signed  a  deed  conveying  eighty  acres  of  land  to  Abraham 
Kellogg  on  the  17th  of  February,  1836,  would  indicate  that  she  did  not 
come  to  Missouri  until  1836  as  Edward  states. 
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was  the  daughter  of  W.  W.  Phelps.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  attended  those 
meetings,  giving  us  renewed  courage  and  hope  in  the  midst  of  our  trials 
which  we  were  passing  through. 

I  knew  Joann  Littlefield  in  Michigan,  and  we  went  to  Clay  County 

from  Michigan  in  the  same  company.  My  mother  and  her  father's  family  lived 

near  by  each  other  in  Clay  County  in  the  Phelps  settlement  two  and  one-half 

miles  southwest  of  Liberty.  Father  Burk's  family,  W.  W.  Phelps,  and 

2 

several  Mormon  families  formed  the  settlement. 

In  May,  1836,  W.  W.  Phelps  was  exploring  the  outskirts  of  the 
country  and  reported  to  Kirtland: 

Thus  I  have  been  on  two  expeditions  examining  the  regions  of  the 
"Far  West."  [We  passed  from  Liberty  to  the]  northwest  corner  of  Clay 
County,  [and  then  to]  Plattsburg,  the  county  seat  [for  Clinton  County, 
with]  fifteen  or  twenty  log  houses  on  the  little  Platt  River.  This 
Clinton  County  is  mostly  prairie,  some  mill  sites,  etc.  We  went  on  the 
Grand  River  country,  and  on  Shoal  Creek,  Ray  County.  [There  is] 
prairie,  some  timber  on  the  streams,  and  a  large  open  country  with  a 
few  settlers  in  the  timbers.  Bees  abound;  [also,  there  are]  deer, 
turkies,  and  wild  game  in  abundance.  3 


The  Saints  Move  Again 

So  we  are  preparing  to  leave  our  old  neighbors.  The  result  of  the 
explorers  was  a  final  location  in  a  new  tract  of  land  about  forty  miles 
[northeast]  of  Liberty,  Clay  County,  Missouri.  In  September,  1836,  the 
gathering  to  that  place  began,  and  Clay  County  began  to  get  rid  of  the 
Mormons  much  to  their  relief;  and  far  better  for  the  Saints,  for  there  was 
plenty  of  excellent  land  to  be  bought  of  the  government  at  $1.  25  per  acre. 
Some  timber  and  a  large  amount  of  prairie  which  was  rolling  ground  and  very 
rich  soil. 

In  October  the  gathering  continued  quite  rapid  to  Shoal  Creek.  In 
December,  1836,  a  petition  [was]  gotten  up  for  the  incorporation  of  a  new 
county,  which  was  granted,  and  named  Caldwell  County.  New  life  and  hope 
inspired  every  Latter-day  Saint,  being  in  possession  of  freedom  and  happi¬ 
ness  and  a  large  wild  country  to  settle  in  with  plenty  of  wild  game  and 
wild  bees  in  the  timber  (in  the  hollow  trees).  Honey  could  be  bought  for 

1  2 
Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  p.  41.  Ibid.  ,  p.  73. 

^Ibid.  ,  pp.  43-44  (cf.  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  II,  444- 
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fifty  cents  per  gallon,  or  twelve  pounds  at  about  four  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound.  In  January,  1837,  government  land  was  being  bought  up  fast, 
and  preparations  [were  being  made]  for  putting  in  crops  in  early  spring. 
Houses  sprang  up  like  magic  and  everyone  was  busy. 

Kirtland,  Ohio  was  likely  to  soon  break  up.  A  debt  of  about 
$  13,  000.  00  was  hanging  over  the  Kirtland  Temple.  Trouble  [existed] 
over  the  Bank  of  Kirtland,  and  also  with  apostacy,  so  that  Joseph  was  not 
without  his  trials.  High  councils  had  often  to  be  resorted  to,  both  in  Kirt¬ 
land  and  at  Far  West.  Mortals  had  brought  mortality  with  them  to  Zion, 
and  we  are  learning  that  we  are  to  be  cultivated  as  plants.  ^ 

Eking  Out  an  Existence 

[With]  my  mother,  a  widow;  two  younger  sisters;  and  a  still  younger 
brother  (and  myself  only  a  boy);  it  became  [necessary  for]  me  to  look  about 
myself.  I  left  my  trade  about  these  times  and  went  out  to  Fort  Madison  on 
the  Missouri  River  with  a  company  to  make  brick  for  fifty  cents  per  day.  It 
was  about  sixty  miles  from  Far  West. 

Here  we  became  mixed  up  with  all  kinds  of  society  and  many  evils 
presented  themselves.  The  Kickapoo  and  Potawatomi  Indian  tribes  were 
mixed  up  in  small  bands  near  Fort  Leavenworth  and  were  very  much  cor¬ 
rupted  by  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers  of  the  Fort.  A  respectable  visitor  who 
should  chance  visit  the  Indian  camps  at  eventide  - -often  who  doubtless 
supposed  all  to  be  of  one  class  with  the  soldiers  and  those  who  followed  the 
companies  as  hucksters,  waiters,  etc.  --would  be  solicited  to  purchase 
virtue  (if  there  was  any)  for  a  paltry  sum  or  present,  offering  their 
squaws,  and  living  with  them. 

A  few  miles  out  from  the  Fort  there  was  an  Indian  village  which 
had  houses,  fields,  teams,  and  also  a  meeting  house.  I  attended  some  of 
their  meetings.  They  sang,  prayed,  and  preached  and  appeared  very  much 
interested  and  impressed.  Certainly,  I  very  much  admired  their  devotion, 
for  they  were  sincere.  Although  in  my  teens,  I  had  eyes  to  see  what 
surrounded  us.  But  I  toiled  on,  earned  [my  wages]  by  very  hard  labor, 
returned  home  [to]  aid  my  widowed  mother,  rested,  and  repeated  again, 
for  most  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  were  poor. 

‘''Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  44,  54. 
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My  mother  had  sold  eighty  acres  of  the  Michigan  farm,  leaving  the 
balance  in  Mr.  Joshua  Terry's  care  for  rent,  and  all  that  we  received  for 
several  years  was  $8.  00.  And  the  team,  wagon,  and  harness  which  remained 
after  arriving  here  in  Missouri  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Brother  Music 
who  was  to  pay  her  twenty  acres  of  timber  land,  and  build  a  house  on  a  lot 
my  mother  had  purchased  in  Far  West.  [The  lot  was]  not  far  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  portion  of  the  city  and  present  temple  site. 

As  the  house  was  not  completed,  the  stone  chimney  not  finished,  we 
borrowed  a  team  and  wagon  of  Brother  Corns  to  get  the  rock,  [i]  had  to  take 
it  so  late  that  it  was  hardly  safe  for  one  of  my  years.  It  was  a  few  miles 
southeast  of  the  city,  [and]  when  I  had  loaded  the  wagon,  it  was  near  sunset. 
As  I  was  driving  out  from  the  quary,  I  found  the  wagon  was  going  over. 
Holding  on  to  the  lines,  I  sprang  from  the  top  of  the  load,  and  would  have 
cleared  myself  nicely,  but  for  the  singletree  [which]  rolled  directly  in  my 
way  and  I  was  made  fast  by  the  chain  traces.  The  wagon  over-turned,  the 
horses  on  their  backs,  and  no  way  for  my  escape,  and  me  at  the  mercy  of 
those  animals,  liable  to  be  kicked  to  death  while  fastened  by  chains--they 
being  twisted  around  both  legs  just  above  the  knees.  Most  certainly  I  was 
in  a  painful  and  perilous  condition,  and  [it  was]  nearly  night.  What  could 
I  do,  no  [way  of]  cutting  the  chain  traces,  no  one  to  advise  or  pity  me,  only 
God  to  deliver  me.  But  a  bright  hope  sprang  to  view.  I  remembered 
seeing  two  men  some  time  previous  to  my  perilous  condition  not  far  away, 
passing  over  the  hills  on  foot.  Perhaps  this  would  prove  a  ram  in  the 
thicket  for  my  deliverance,  as  was  the  case  with  [Abraham]  in  the  hour  of 
his  sacrifice  when  the  ram  was  found  to  answer  in  place  of  his  son  as  an 
offering. 

My  shouts  were  answered  (but  it  seemed  an  age)  by  one  of  the  two 
men,  appearing  not  far  away,  who  turned  and  beckoned  [to  the]  other  fellow, 
and  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  my  relief.  To  me  it  was  an  angel  who  hove 
in  sight,  and  soon  by  my  side  a  deliverer  indeed,  for  so  it  proved  to  be. 

The  hinder  part  of  the  horse  was  raised  sufficient  to  loose  the  trace  which 
I  soon  loosened  by  unhitching  from  the  singletree  hook.  What  on  earth  kept 
those  horses  so  quiet  I  could  only  (and  even  now)  account  for  as  was  pre¬ 
dicted  upon  my  head  by  Patriarch  Joseph  Smith,  many  years  previously  in 
Michigan.  "The  devil,  "  he  said,  "desires  to  sift  you  as  wheat,  but  God 
shall  set  his  angels  to  preserve  you  in  the  hour  of  need.  "  My  angel 
delivers  helped  me  on  my  team  which  I  safely  brought  back  to  Far  West. 
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And  now,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  first  man  who  came  to  my  relief 
after  my  arrival  at  home  was  Patriarch  Joseph  Smith.  [He]  helped  me  from 
the  horse,  for  I  was  unable  to  stand  alone  without  help.  The  Patriarch 
rubbed  my  legs  which  were  swollen- -for  the  chains,  tightened  by  the  weight 
of  the  horses,  drew  the  flesh  nearly  to  the  bones.  "But,  "  said  the 
Patriarch  administering  to  me,  "you  shall  be  healed  and  walk  around 
tomorrow.  "  And,  indeed,  it  proved  true.  This  was  once  when  deliverance 
came  to  me,  and  why  not.  It  was  a  good  cause  I  was  engaged  in.  ^ 

Subsequently  in  Far  West  I  heard  the  Prophet  Joseph  say  in  a  frame 
schoolhouse  not  yet  finished: 

Brethren,  we  are  gathering  to  this  beautiful  land  to  build  up  Zion; 
Zion,  which  is  the  pure  in  heart.  But  since  I  have  been  here  I  perceive 
the  spirit  of  selfishness.  Coveteousness  exists  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Saints  which  is  not  becoming  those  who  receive  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
Here  are  those  who  begin  to  spread  out  buying  up  all  the  land  they  are 
able  to  [get]  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poorer  ones  who  are  not  so  much 
blessed  with  this  world's  goods,  thinking  to  lay  foundations  for  them¬ 
selves,  only  looking  to  their  own  individual  families  and  those  who  are 
to  follow  them.  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Zion  cannot  be  built  up  in 
any  such  way.  We  are  called  out  from  this  world  to  learn  God's  ways, 
to  become  one,  looking  each  to  his  brother's  interest  and  welfare,  the 
widow,  the  fatherless,  and  poor  without  distinction.  I  see  signs  put 
out,  beer  signs,  speculative  schemes  are  being  introduced.  This  is  the 
way  of  the  world,  Babylon  indeed,  and  I  tell  you  in  the  name  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  if  there  is  not  repentance  with  this  people  and  a  turning 
from  such  ungodliness,  covetousness,  and  self-will,  you  will  be  broken 
up  and  scattered  from  this  choice  land  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  For 
the  Lord  will  have  a  people  who  will  serve  him  and  keep  his  command¬ 
ments  humbly,  each  one  seeking  his  neighbor's  welfare,  to  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel,  gather  the  poor,  and  aid  them,  and  build  up  a  holy  city  to  our  God. 

This  was  in  [sic]  when  Joseph  came  up  on  a  visit*  for  I 

—  ^ 

remember  a  collection  being  taken  up  for  him.  I  recollect  giving  my 

last  fifty  cents  into  the  hat  to  aid  our  Prophet  Joseph's  return  home  from 

3 

this  place  to  Kirtland. 

Our  first  missionaries  arrived  in  England  on  the  20th  of  this  month 
[July,  1837],  H.  C.  Kimball,  Hyde,  Richards,  and  Goodson.  I  recollect  that 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  at  my  mother's  house  in  1834,  while  dining  with  us, 
said  there  were  thousands  of  the  children  of  Ephraim  in  Europe  waiting  for 
the  gospel.  And  now  we  will  test  the  Prophet's  words,  for  I  felt  the  weight 


^Ibid.  ,  pp.  40-41. 


^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  54-57. 
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of  his  many  good  words  and  witnessed  the  influence  and  inspiration  attend¬ 
ing  them. 

We  finally  completed  the  stone  chimney,  and  small  as  I  was,  I 
managed  to  mow  with  a  hand- scythe  hay  cut  from  the  wild  prairie.  [I] 
stacked  it  up  on  a  shed  under  which  our  cow  could  stand  and  secure  the 
hay  as  our  town  lots  were  not  yet  fenced. 

Having  accomplished  what  seemed  to  me  (compared  with  more 
modern  times)  almost  a  miracle,  I  was  ready  to  go  back  to  work  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  This  time  we  had  a  horse  to  ride  and  we  would  change  by 
riding  ahead  a  distance,  hitch,  and  then  walk  on  leaving  the  horse  for  the 
next,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  all  were  served  with  a  ride.  A  ride  of 
this  kind  could  be  all  the  better  appreciated,  much  more  so  than  to  ride 
all  the  time  and  get  tired  of  riding. 

An  accident  occurred  [which]  I  well  remember.  The  old  clumsy 
horse  falling  with  me  on  him,  he  falling  on  my  leg  which  lamed  me  some, 
but  not  seriously.  Nothing  more,  only  hard  work,  marred  our  peace  until 
we  earned  some  more  money  and  returned  home.  However,  a  little  [inci¬ 
dent]  occurred  at  our  boarding  house  on  a  wager  to  see  who  could  drink  the 
largest  number  of  cups  of  tea.  One  pig  of  a  fellow  drank  nine  cups.  We 
named  him  after  that  "Nine-cups,  "  which  name  followed  him  by  those  who 
knew  of  the  case  for  a  long  time,  much  to  his  annoyance. 

I  availed  myself  of  one  quarter  of  schooling  at  a  select  school,  the 
only  opportunity  which  offered  me  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  advancement  in 
the  science  of  education  since  I  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  I  have  rather 
regretted,  and  yet  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  my  lot  and  life  of  this 
important  time  of  church  history.  And  now  as  I  have  grown  gray  in  so 
good  a  cause,  I  rather  pride  myself  in  that  important  age  and  trying  time 
when  we  were  only  a  little  handful  compared  with  our  numerous  enemies. 
Now  we  live  to  look  back  with  pride  to  know  of  God's  loving  kindness  in 
our  deliverance,  so  often  made  manifest.  I  am  all  the  more  thankful  now 
to  know  I  was  enabled  to  fight  the  good  fight  alone  without  anyone  to  give 
me  a  single  acre,  house,  or  even  one  dollar,  and  to  be  able  to  pay  my  own 
school  bills,  clothe  myself,  and  also  to  be  a  blessing  to  my  widowed  mother. 
When  I  look  back  on  those  days  and  weigh  and  balance  up  my  shortcomings, 
weaknesses,  liabilities,  temptations,  and  follies,  I  take  a  little  courage 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  65. 
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when  I  read  the  confession  of  our  youthful  Prophet,  and  learn  of  God's  mercy 
towards  him  as  well  as  to  others. 

I  have  many  things  to  comfort  me  when  I  call  to  mind  the  two  Higbee 
brothers,  Frank  and  Chauncey,  who  both  attended  the  select  school  spoken 
of.  I  have  had  a  gleam  of  regret  for  them,  for  their  after  life,  and  a  spark 
of  joy  for  my  own  in  that  respect.  Both  of  the  Higbees  apostatized  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  they  consented  to  the  death,  and  it  is  fully  believed 
that  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  cool-blooded  murder  of  our  Prophet  and 
Patriarch.  How  shall  they  meet  them  hereafter,  for  meet  them  they  must. 
For  none  of  the  present  dispensation  will  pass  on  and  up  to  salvation  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  him  who  was  martyred,  even  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet, 
Seer,  and  Revelator  of  this  the  last  and  eleventh  hour.  Then  will  the 
Higbees  and  others  have  to  face  him  whom  they  martyred.  I  have  heard 
the  Prophet  say  that  they,  "his  enemies,  "  should  find  more  mercy  at  his 
hands  than  he  ever  found  of  them.  Nevertheless,  justice  cannot  rob  mercy, 
neither  mercy  rob  justice. 

When  I  for  a  moment  realize  that  I  with  so  much  less  advantage  of 
the  rudiments  of  book  learning  than  my  fellow  schoolmates,  the  Higbees 
[kept  the  faith],  I  can  all  the  more  be  thankful  to  God  for  his  watching  care 
of  myself  in  my  much  younger  age  than  they.  At  the  time  of  our  school  days 
I  looked  up  to  them  as  far  superior  in  age  and  education,  but,  alas,  truly 
the  race  is  not  to  the  mighty  and  swift,  but  rather  to  the  humble,  prayer¬ 
ful,  and  poor  who  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord. 

Soon  after  the  winter  of  1837,  I  again  took  another  trip  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  for  our  wants  and  necessities  required  aid  and  help,  and  I 
was  able  and  willing  to  work  and  earn  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 

This  time  my  labor  changed.  I  made  an  engagement  to  cook  for  a  company 
of  thirteen  persons  out  in  camp  who  were  engaged  [in]  getting  out  timber, 
shingles,  and  lumber  for  the  Fort.  I  was  to  have  $15.  00  per  month  this 
time,  and  it  was  said  that  I  was  a  good  cook.  I  soon  learned  to  make  good 
light  bread  which  we  had  to  bake  in  iron  bake  kettles  as  was  the  general 
custom  of  the  southerners.  We  used  to  put  the  iron  cover  on  the  fire  to 
get  [it]  to  a  certain  heat,  the  kettle  let  it  raise  some;  then,  put  live 
embers  on  top  of  the  rimmed  cover  and  under  the  kettle,  [and]  watch 
closely  that  it  did  not  burn  the  bread.  If  not  quite  hot  enough,  increase  with 
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embers,  and  with  care  and  a  little  judgment  we  could  have  good  sweet  and 

wholesome  bread.  When,  now,  I  look  back  on  those  days,  I  smile. 

One  time  I  well  remember  when  we  went  to  the  Fort  from  our  camp. 

After  arriving  at  the  turbulent  and  muddy  Missouri  River,  our  company  went 

down  the  river  in  a  boat.  Two  of  the  men  were  going  to  swim  the  river,  and 

so  was  I,  but  they  protested  as  they  thought  it  too  much  for  the  boy  cook. 

I  counted  myself  a  good  swimmer.  We  left  our  clothes  with  the  boat  and 

plunged  into  the  mighty  Missouri  River.  The  River  was  about  one  full  mile 

wide  at  this  point,  and  we  could  not  make  the  opposite  shore  in  at  least  as 

much  and  even  more  than  the  width  below.  After  we  had  been  out  some 

time  and  the  force  of  the  current  had  taken  us  a  long  way  down  the  river, 

it  seemed  to  us  not  [to  be  very]  far  over  the  stream,  but  finally  we  safely 

made  the  opposite  bank.  No  doubt,  but  this  was  a  great  adventure,  but  the 

water  was  so  thick  with  quicksand  and  mud  that  it  made  it  easy  swimming. 

The  current  is  very  swift  and  often  whirlpools  occur  by  reason  of  the  bars 

forming,  for  the  channel  is  constantly  changing.  ^  [This  was]  the  greatest 

2 

swim  of  all  my  life,  two  and  one-half  to  three  miles.  In  due  time  with 
my  hard  earned  money,  I  returned  home,  this  being  my  last  trip  in  that 
direction. 

Life  in  Daviess  and  Caldwell  Counties 

Daviess  County,  the  next  county  [north]  of  Caldwell,  is  an  excellent 
county  of  land.  Timber  and  prairie  with  the  Grand  River  running  through  it. 
Brother  Waldo  Littlefield  lived  out  on  Walnut  Creek,  also  the  Sumners  and 
others.  It  was  here  that  I  took  up  a  forty  acre  farm  and  split  the  first  rails 
of  my  life  to  fence  some  of  the  land,  and  put  in  a  crop.  Although  it  was  a 
hard  undertaking,  I  accomplished  the  task  with  a  degree  of  pride  and  plea¬ 
sure,  believing  I  could  be  benefited  by  raising  something  from  the  ground 
to  aid  my  mother's  family.  This  would  be  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 

out  towards  Adam-ondi-Ahman,  which  was  on  Grand  River,  [and]  northeast 

3 

of  Far  West  about  twenty-five  miles. 

There  was  quite  a  boom  in  May  and  June  [1838].  Past  property  went 
up  high  by  reason  of  increased  emigration.  Daviess  Conty  was  being  settled 

1  2 
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up  fast,  and  speculation  also  was  increasing  very  fast. 

David  Whitmer,  J.  Whitmer,  and  W.  W.  Phelps  presided  at  Far 
West  at  this  time.  A  committee  [community]  store  was  in  operation  as 
well  as  many  other  small  stores- -and  groceries  too. 

Our  Prophet  at  Kirtland  was  sick  and  nursed  by  Dr.  Richards  with 
herbs  and  mild  food.  He  was  soon  raised  up  again.  Kirtland  was  getting 
[to  be]  a  hot  bed  of  apostacy,  and  Brother  Joseph  had  his  hands  full  with 
corrupt  men.  * 

At  this  time  there  was  much  said,  and  very  justly  too  in  my  opinion, 

regarding  the  Word  of  Wisdom.  They  who  disobeyed  the  Word  of  Wisdom 

were  not  held  in  full  fellowship  by  the  high  council  and  good  faithful  saints. 

Dealers  in  intoxicants,  tobacco,  etc.  were  frowned  upon  as  not  in  a 

2 

legitimate  business. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  1838,  there  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  Saints 

in  Far  West;  about  fifteen  hundred  met  and  had  a  grand  time.  Ground  was 

broken  for  a  temple.  A  house  of  the  Lord  to  be  reared  in  this  our  day,  and 

on  this  holy  land  once  occupied  by  our  father,  Adam.  It  seems  like  a 

dream  almost  to  me  that  I  should  be  so  favored  to  be  one  of  this  most  happy 

and  favored  assemblage,  for  it  is  fresh  to  my  mind  and  especially  on  the 

following  day,  the  honored  4th  of  July.  Several  Missourians  manifested 

their  independence  by  being  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 

Latter-day  Saints.  About  this  time  my  only  two  sisters,  Elizabeth  and 

3 

Mary,  were  baptized  by  David  W.  Patten. 

The  4th  of  July  we  celebrated  with  military  display,  and  raised  a 
very  handsome  liberty  pole  with  a  beautiful,  large  national  flag  floating 
over  the  thousands  who  had  gathered  under  its  shadow  to  rejoice  in  the 
liberty  and  freedom  which  had  been  granted  unto  us  by  the  citizens  of  our 
neighboring  county  of  Clay.  And  for  the  flattering  prospects  before  us  in 
so  large  a  country  of  rich  soil  with  about  one -fourth  timber  land  on  small 
streams,  and  the  rich  rolling  prairies  ready  for  the  plow  and  industrious 
husband  men.  It  must  be  recollected  that  we  were  on  the  frontier  in  the 
midst  of  wild  lands  and  game  of  almost  unlimited  kinds  frolicing  through 
the  bush  and  sporting  over  the  prairies. 

It  was  under  those  pleasing  circumstances  that  we  were  on  this 
Independence  Day  addressed  by  our  fluent  orator  of  the  day,  Sidney  Rigdon. 

1  2  3 
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The  hopes  and  indeed  the  future  prospects  looked  really  encouraging,  and 

brought  forth  from  Elder  Rigdon  enthusiastic  remarks  regarding  our  future 

liberty  as  a  people.  "This  day  we  proclaim  our  liberties,  "  [he  said],  "and 

from  this  time  forth  we  shall  be  free;  that  if  our  enemies,  as  mobs,  come 

against  us  to  rob  us  of  our  sacred  liberties  under  this  flag,  we  will  defend 

ourselves.  ..."  Those  hopes  were  soon  blasted,  for  the  lightning  soon 

leveled  our  liberty  pole  and  also  blighted  our  liberties.  The  liberty  pole 

was  splintered  and  scattered,  and  soon  was  it  the  case  with  us  as  a  people. 

This  was  called  Sidney's  Salt  Sermon.  ^ 

Soon  after,  notices  were  posted  in  Daviess  County  that  the  Mormons 

were  to  leave  that  county  and  go  to  Caldwell  County.  The  same  mob  spirit 

began  with  the  few  old  settlers.  The  frontier  Missourians  did  not  wish  to 
2 

be  crowded.  Coon  skins  made  the  men's  caps,  dressed  deer  skins  their 
clothes.  The  women  wore  sunbonnets,  spun  and  wove  their  own  clothes. 
Eight  yards  made  their  dress  in  those  times.  In  the  fall  the  ox  wagon  was 
loaded  up  with  wild  honey,  smoked  deer  hams,  some  coon  and  deer,  and 
some  fur  skins.  [They  made]  a  trip  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  round 
trip  and  traded  for  groceries  and  calico  dresses.  The  coffee  and  tobacco 
was  not  forgotten,  neither  the  whiskey  jug,  and  well  filled.  Marabone  and 
Honey  Creek  were  settled  up,  and  it  was  a  most  lovely  place--like  Eden, 

i  3 

indeed.  It  was  near  here  where  I  took  up  my  land. 

Mobbings  in  Daviess  and  Caldwell  Counties 

Now  comes  a  very  serious  portion  of  my  history.  A  time  of  mob¬ 
bing  when  life  and  property  was  at  stake,  as  well  as  that  which  was  still 

more  dear  - -liberty.  It  appeared  to  me  [that]  all  were  joining  the  mob, 

.  4 

precinct,  county,  and  state  officials. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1838,  John  D.  Lee  and  Levi  Stewart  were  in¬ 
formed  by  a  friendly  Judge,  Morin  of  Millport,  that  the  Mormons  would  meet 
trouble  in  the  August  election  to  be  held  at  Gallatin,  Daviess  County  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  Mormons  from  voting.  So  as  to  elect  a  Mr.  William  P.  Pennis- 
ton  who  had  previously  led  a  mob  against  the  Mormons  in  Clay  County,  on 
the  day  of  the  election,  the  bitterness  of  the  mob  was  excited  by  a  stump 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  67-69  (cf.  Smith,  History  of  the 
Church,  III,  41-43). 
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speech.  The  Mormons  were  denounced  as  horse  thieves,  counterfeiters, 
etc.  by  the  candidates'  speech.  A  drunken  mob  bully,  called  Dick  Welding, 
commenced  a  row  at  the  poles.  Some  were  knocked  down;  cries  were  heard 
to  kill  him;  "shoot  the  damned  Mormons.  "  Although  the  Mormons  were  less 
in  numbers,  the  mob  was  finally  scattered.  Dick  Welding  was  knocked 
badly.  He  was  the  one  to  begin  the  fracus.  Much  was  due  to  the  quelling 
of  the  mob  by  a  large,  heavy  man,  J.  L.  Butler,  who  was  also  of  southern 
blood.  [He]  sprang  in  among  the  crowd  and  knocked  them  right  and  left. 

It  was  said  that  for  a  short  period  of  time  it  was  serious  fun. 

Soon  after  the  affair  I  was  told  [about  it]  by  some  who  were  there. 

I  was  at  my  place  at  the  time,  although  in  the  county,  but  too  young  to 
vote.  I  well  recollect,  although  so  young,  that  those  scenes  were  serious 
for  those  who  desired  peace  and  good  will  on  earth.  I  could  see  and  feel 
that  this  was  the  beginning  of  our  trouble  which  would  end  in  the  loss  of 
our  homes  again.  I  looked  over  my  hard  earned  crop  and  prospect  of  a 
future  home  which  bid  fair  for  future  support,  and  to  save  me  from  again 
being  under  the  necessity  of  going  sixty  miles  away  to  work  for  fifty  cents 
a  day.  I  think  sometimes  it  is  well  devised  in  heaven's  councils  that  we 
are  not  given  to  see  all  which  shall  transpire  beforehand  lest  we  should 
faint  by  the  way.  Again  it  looked  hard  and  dark  before  me,  but  I  could 
feel  resigned  and  turned  my  back  again  upon  my  fostered  hopes  and  put 
my  trust  in  God,  acknowledging  his  hand,  believing  that  this  would  only 
prepare  me  for  greater  trials  in  the  future,  realizing  I  was  not  alone  in 
these  trials  and  troubles,  for  our  trials  and  troubles  here  will  only  make 
us  richer  there  when  we  arrive  at  home.  After  breathing  a  prayer  of 
thankfulness  for  the  abiding  testimony  of  the  gospel  I  had  received,  I 
returned  to  my  widowed  mother's  home,  cheerful  and  happy  to  prepare 
for  that  which  soon  followed. 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  Adam  Black,  was  called  upon  by  a  party  of 
our  folks  and  interviewed  on  specific  terms  [August  8,  1838],  [He] 
agreed  to  use  his  influence  and  maintain  his  dignity  as  a  peace  officer, 

[but]  afterwards  swore  that  Joseph  Smith  coerced  him.  He  became  our 
[bitter]  enemy,  and  by  his  influence  the  state  officers  [turned]  against  us 
[and  helped]  in  getting  us  mobbed  out  of  the  county.  He  and  William  P. 


^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  75-76. 
^Cf.  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  III,  59  f. 
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Penniston,  who  was  a  candidate  at  the  Gallatin  riot,  went  into  Ray  County 
and  swore  that  150  armed  men  surrounded  Black's  house  and  threatened 
violence.  On  the  complaint  of  Penniston  and  others  that  Joseph  Smith  and 
Lyman  Wight  were  the  leaders  of  this  body  of  150  men,  Judge  Austin  A.  King 
issued  a  writ  for  the  arrest  of  Joseph  Smith  and  Lyman  Wight.  The  sheriff 
of  Daviess  County  visited  the  Prophet  at  Far  West,  who  to  their  surprise 
submitted,  but  the  sheriff  refused  to  act  in  that  county. 

[Joseph  Smith]  was  placed  under  $500.  00  [bond]  by  Judge  King, 
although  no  evidence  warranted  it.  But  mob  law  ruled,  not  justice. 

Joseph  remarked: 

In  the  Great  I  Am  is  our  strength  and  confidence.  We  have  been 
driven  time  after  time,  and  that  without  cause.  We  have  suffered  our 
rights  and  our  liberties  to  be  taken  away  from  us,  having  appealed  to 
magistrates,  to  sheriffs,  to  judges,  to  the  government,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  all  in  vain. 

Subsequently,  the  mob  began  to  gather  in  all  upper  Missouri  into 
Daviess  County.  Lilburn  W.  Boggs,  Governor,  issued  orders  to  seven 
generals  to  have  several  divisions  of  cavalry  and  infantry  in  readiness  to 
march  at  short  notice. 

Some  time  in  September,  9th  I  believe,  I  was  there  [at  Millport] 

to  aid  and  defend  the  Saints  when  Captain  William  Allred,  acting  under 

military  orders,  captured  a  team  loaded  with  guns  and  ammunition  and  took 

2 

them  with  three  prisoners  who  were  taking  them  to  the  mob  to  murder  us. 

General  Parks  wrote  General  Atchison  [October  6,  1838]--whom  I 
well  knew  when  he  was  studying  law  in  Liberty,  Clay  County,  Missouri, 
when  I  was  learning  the  tinner's  trade--from  Brigade  Headquarters,  five 
miles  from  De  Witt,  Carroll  County,  Missouri.  He  said: 

Arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  De  Witt,  I  found  an  armed  body  of  men 
under  command  of  Dr.  Austin,  encamped  near  De  Witt,  besieging  that 
place,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred,  with  a  piece  of  artillery. 

On  the  other  side,  Hinkle  has  in  that  place  three  or  four  hundred  Mor¬ 
mons  to  defend  it,  and  says  he  will  die  before  he  is  driven  hence.  The 
Mormons  are  too  strong  for  us.  ...  I  hope  to  prevent  bloodshed  (to 
hear  Carrol  County  men  talk  it  seems  nothing  but  Mormon  scalps  will 
satisfy  them).  .  .  .  The  Mormons  say  they  will  die  before  they  will  be 
driven  out.  As  yet  they  have  acted  on  the  defensive.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  Mormons  will  have  no  peace  until  they  leave;  whether  they  will 


Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  80  (cf.  Smith,  History  of  the 
Church,  III,  7  3). 
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or  not,  time  only  ,  can  tell. 

2 

Under  the  same  date  [October  6,  1838],  eleven  blood-thir sty  fellows 
wrote  a  most  inflammatory,  lying,  and  murderous  communication  to  the 
citizens  of  Howard  County,  calling  upon  them  as  friends  and  fellow  citizens, 
to  come  to  their  immediate  rescue,  as  the  "Mormons"  were  then  firing  upon 
them,  and  they  would  have  to  act  on  the  defensive  until  they  could  procure 
more  assistance. 

A.  C.  Woods  made  similar  statements  trying  to  stir  the  people  up 

to  violence.  Lies  were  circulated  and  the  authorities  believed  them,  but 

the  poor  unpopular  Mormons  (so  called)  were  not  to  be  heard  or  believed. 

What  then  could  the  Latter-day  Saints  expect.?  The  Governor,  who  was 

importuned  for  aid  or  protection,  [said]  "The  quarrel  is  between  the  Mor- 

3 

mons  and  the  mob,  "  and  that  we  might  fight  it  out. 

About  this  time  a  mob,  headed  by  Hyrum  Stanley,  took  Smith  Hum¬ 
phrey's  goods  out  of  his  house,  and  said  Stanley  set  fire  to  Humphry's 
house  and  burned  it  before  his  eyes,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  place 
forthwith.  He  fled  to  Caldwell  County.  The  mob  sent  to  Jackson  County 
and  got  a  cannon,  powder  and  balls,  and  bodies  of  armed  men  gathered  in, 
to  aid  them,  from  Ray,  Saline,  Howard,  Livingston,  Clinton,  Clay,  Platt 
[counties],  and  other  parts  of  the  state.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Jackson 
from  Howard  County  was  appointed  their  leader. 

The  Saints  were  shot  at  when  they  left  the  town  for  food,  of  which 
they  were  destitute.  Their  cattle,  horses,  etc.  were  pillaged,  many  of 
them  were  obliged  to  live  in  wagons  and  tents. 

Applications  for  protection  were  treated  with  contempt.  Captain 
Bogart  was  there  also,  but  this  time  under  General  Parks  who,  although  a 
General  in  government  service,  was  a  mobber  in  spirit  and  did  not  protect 
the  Mormons.  Sashiel  Woods,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  also  took  an 
active  part  against  the  Mormons. 

General  Parks  said  to  the  Latter-day  Saints  that  most  of  Captain 
Bogart's  men  had  mutinied,  and  were  likely  to  join  the  mob,  and  he  could 
do  nothing  for  them. 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  88  (cf.  Smith,  History  of  the 
Church,  HI,  155-156). 

^Cf.  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  III,  156  ff. 
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Many  of  the  camp  were  suffering  with  hunger  and  privation,  and  the 
enemy  daily  increasing.  Dark  and  gloomy  was  the  sun.  Truly  it  was  a  cross 
to  bear  daily.  Especially  [for]  a  virtuous  people  who  feared  God  and  were 
willing  to  keep  his  commandments,  against  whom  no  legal  process  could  for 
a  moment  be  sustained. 

After  successfully  driving  our  brethren  from  De  Witt,  Carroll 
County,  Missouri,  Sashiel  Woods,  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  called  the  mob 
together.  In  a  frenzied  speech  of  hate  he  suggested  to  them  that  they  must 
hasten  to  assist  their  friends  in  Daviess  County,  drive  the  Mormons,  and 
get  their  homes.  "The  land  sales,  "  he  said,  "were  coming  on,  and  if  they 
could  drive  the  Mormons,  they  could  get  the  lands  [which  were]  entitled  to 
preemptions.  "  He  assured  them  [that]  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
authorities  in  so  doing,  for  they  had  now  full  proof  that  the  authorities 
would  not  assist  the  Mormons,  and  they  might  take  their  property  from 
them  as  well  as  not.  The  point  made,  they  took  their  cannon  with  them  to 
Daviess  County.  Now  how  much  religion  did  this  sanctified  Presbyterian 
preacher  possess  ?  ^ 

Cornelius  Gilliam  (of  Fishing  River  mob  times)  with  a  mob  in  Indian 
attire--he,  himself,  as  a  Delaware  Chief--were  at  this  same  time  gather¬ 
ing  a  mob  in  Clinton  County  and  in  Platte  County,  threatening  to  attack  the 
brethren  at  Adam-ondi-Ahman.  But  just  in  time,  General  Doniphan  in¬ 
formed  Joseph  Smith  that  a  body  of  men  eight  hundred  strong  were  moving 
upon  Adam-ondi-Ahman,  one  of  our  settlements  in  Daviess  County.  He, 
General  Doniphan,  ordered  Colonel  Hinkle  to  raise  a  company  of  militia  in 

our  county  to  march  to  Wight's  settlement  and  defend  the  Mormons  from 

2 

attacks  by  those  mobber  s. 

Assisting  in  the  Defense  of  Adam-ondi-Ahman 

1  distinctly  remember  one  night  [when]  the  horn  blew  which  was  a 
signal  for  all  to  gather  to  the  public  square,  armed  and  equipped.  I  was 
there  with  my  gun  and  blankets,  and  word  was  that  the  mob  was  gathering 
secretly  to  destroy  the  peace  and  lives  of  our  brethren  at  Adam-ondi-Ahman.' 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  81,  90. 
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Brother  Joseph  called  for  all  who  would  stand  by  him  to  meet  him 

on  the  public  square  the  next  morning  [October  15,  1838]  prepared  to  march 

to  Adam-ondi-Ahman  by  sunrise.  I  shall  never  forget  the  circumstance,  for 

the  impression  was  indelible.  ^  It  was  twenty-five  miles  and  we  had  to  go 

out  there  on  foot,  but  baggage  wagons  were  provided  to  carry  our  luggage. 

I  was  very  small  in  stature  at  that  time  to  perform  the  journey  on  foot,  but 

just  at  that  time  Apostle  D.  W.  Patten  came  along,  [and]  hearing  what  was 

said,  replied,  "Just  let  that  boy  alone,  he  will  do  just  as  much  good  as  any 

of  you,  "  saying  unto  me,  "Bub,  put  your  baggage  in  the  wagon  and  come 

right  along.  "  This  gave  me  renewed  courage,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 

good  impression  which  "Captain  Fearnot"  (so  called)  made  upon  my  mind. 

I  was  enabled  to  stand  the  trip  most  excellently,  although,  of 

course,  we  got  tired.  Rested  again,  I  repeated  this  trip  several  times. 

One  time  just  as  the  sun  rose,  Neil  Gillium  and  his  company  were 

in  disguise  like  Indians  and  painted  like  savages  whose  dress,  paint,  and 

horrid  yells  mimicked  wild  Indians. 

We  were  encamped  in  Adam-ondi-Ahman,  and  mostly  around  camp 
2 

fires  without  tents.  Our  beds  were  made  on  the  ground  under  trees,  and 

3 

some  few  had  tents;  others  slept  in  the  stable  lofts  on  hay.  One  night  the 

snow  fell  four  or  five  inches  on  us.  In  the  morning  it  certainly  looked  like 

4 

a  hard  warfare.  Blankets,  bed  quilts,  etc.  were  shaken  [to  remove  the 
snow].  To  see  our  poorly  provided  for  militia  exposed  as  we  were,  crawl¬ 
ing  from  under  the  snow,  made  feeling  impressions  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
Although  it  is  fifty-four  years  ago  at  this  time  of  writing  (1892),  I  fancy 

that  I  see  the  wintry  scene  with  camp  fires,  after  clearing  away  the  snow, 

5 

cooking,  [and]  eating. 

The  Prophet,  seeing  our  forlorn  condition,  called  on  us  to  form 

into  two  parties  in  battle  array- -Lyman  Wight  at  the  head  of  one  line  and 

he,  Joseph,  heading  the  other  line.  ^  Two  lines  were  formed  of  about  equal 

7 

strength,  and  a  charge  made.  [We  had]  a  sham  battle  and  the  weapons  to 
be  used  were  snowballs.  We  set  to  with  a  will  full  of  glee  and  fun.  My 
antagonist  was  a  large  man,  and  as  he  threw  snow  at  me,  I  dodged  him  and 
returned  the  fire,  filling  his  neck  with  snow  as  he  was  stooping  to  gather 

1  2 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  p.  91.  Ibid,  pp.  77-78. 

3Ibid.  ,  p.  91. 1 * 3  4Ibid.,  p.  78.  5Ibid.  ,  p.  91. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  32.  7 Ibid. ,  p.  78. 
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his  snowballs,  much  to  the  amusement  of  old  Father  Samuel  Bent  who  re¬ 
mained  near  the  campfire,  ^  For  a  time  the  snowballs  flew  rapidly.  Some 
soon  gave  out  while  others  continued,  but  finally  after  some  got  well  pelted 
and  snow  well  filled  in  around  their  necks,  all  in  good  humor  and  full  of 
mirth,  the  object  [was]  accomplished,  the  monotony  broken.  All  felt  (although 
our  cause  was  good)  that  it  was  rather  a  hard  way  to  build  up  Zion.  ^ 

After  drilling  the  inexperienced  militia,  Joseph  the  Prophet  on  the 

3 

camp  grounds  was  to  be  seen  cheering  up  the  chilly  boys.  Thus  the  Pro¬ 
phet  was  cheerful,  often  wrestling  with  Sidney  Rigdon,  and  he  had  his  pants 

i  ,  4 

torn  badly,  but  had  a  good  laugh  over  it. 

My  bed,  the  following  night,  was  in  Lyman  Wight's  stable  loft  with 
no  other  alternative  than  to  make  my  bed  in  a  pile  of  corn  cobs.  I  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  the  rest  of  the  story  as  to  the  comfort  or  convenience. 

For  my  part  I  realized  that  it  was  much  better  than  to  be  out  in  the  snow  on 
the  wet  cold  ground.  However,  I  was  a  little  put  out  the  next  morning  to 
find  my  straw  hat  out  of  its  place  between  the  logs  of  the  stable  (for  it  was 
built  of  logs).  It  was  under  my  near  neighbor's  head.  Well,  of  this  as 
well  as  many  other  inconveniences,  we  had  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
above  all  to  keep  in  good  humor. 

In  the  state  of  Missouri  snow  does  not  last  long,  for  the  climate 
is  very  moderate,  so  that  in  about  two  days,  it  was  all  over  and  pretty 
weather  again. 

Our  camp  fare  was  plentiful,  consisting  of  what  we  called  bear 

/ 

meat  (pork),  sweet  oil  (honey),  wild  hens,  and  plenty  of  bread. 

On  one  occasion  it  began  to  look  serious  as  it  was  reported  that 

the  mob  was  coming  in  to  our  town.  We  were  marched  out  beyond  Adam’s 

altar  and  ambushed,  ready  for  the  reception  which  did  not  come.  Before 

marching  out  Lyman  Wight  rode  through  the  ranks  with  his  shirt  sleeves 

rolled  up,  saying,  "Many  of  them  will  be  drunk  and  if  they  come  against 

7 

us  we  will  hew  them  down  like  old  stumps. 

Now  follows  a  scene  which  eclipses  our  snow  squall  so  badly  that 
we  awaken  to  sadder  scenes.  House  burning  and  driving  helpless,  aged,  men, 
women,  and  children  from  their  hard  earned  homes.  And  they  fleeing  from 
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them  for  their  lives  to  behold  their  homes  in  flames  after  they  were  pill¬ 
aged  of  the  most  valuable  contents.  One  case  I  will  mention  as  a  sample 
of  many  other  similar  circumstances.  The  wife  of  a  missionary  who  was 
on  a  mission  preaching  the  gospel  in  Tennessee,  namely  Agnes  M.  Smith, 
wife  of  Don  Carlos  Smith,  brother  of  the  Prophet,  whose  house  having  been 
plundered  and  burned  by  the  mob,  had  traveled  three  miles  with  two  helpless 
babes,  having  in  her  flight  waded  Grand  River  waist  deep,  fleeing  from  the 
demons  called  mobs.  [With]  no  clothing,  homeless,  and  nearly  exhausted, 
she  arrived  at  Adam-ondi-Ahman,  House  burning  and  plundering  had  be¬ 
come  frequent,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  confusion.  Tears  of  sorrow 

coursed  down  many  cheeks  in  those  inhuman  days.  ^ 

2 

About  this  time  [October  18,  1838]  General  Parks  arrived  in 

Daviess  County.  Colonel  Lyman  Wight  was  acting  as  militia  officer  under 

General  Clark.  Colonel  Wight,  holding  a  commission  as  Colonel  in  the 

59th  reigment,  was  holding  the  mob  in  check  with  the  forces  of  Adam-ondi- 

Ahman  and  those  ordered  out  by  General  Doniphan  under  Colonel  Hinkle,  so 

that  we  were  acting  under  official  orders  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  while 

3 

the  house  burning  mob  was  a  mob  of  plunderers. 

T.  B.  Marsh  and  O.  Hyde  left  these  parts  and  went  to  Richmond, 

Ray  County,  Missouri  where  the  Prophet  Joseph  said  he  was  informed  they 
testified  against  us.  Fear,  no  doubt,  took  possession  of  them,  for  without 
the  light  of  the  spirit,  darkness  prevailed,  but  by  aid  of  the  spirit,  the 
silvery  lining  to  the  dark  cloud  was  visible.  Many  turned  away  for  a  time, 
like  Brother  Hyde,  Phelps,  and  even  Thomas  B.  Marsh,  then  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  [who]  apostatized  during  this  dark  hour  of  Missouri  per¬ 
secution.  I  saw  him  and  heard  him  speak  then,  and  also  when  he  came  to 
Utah  and  was  rebaptized.  I  heard  him  confess  with  deep  regret,  saying, 
"Look  at  my  trembling  limbs  and  see  the  fate  of  an  apostate,  for  I  am  a 
wreck,  but  Mormonism  is  true,  and  I  advise  you  not  to  do  as  I  have  done, 
in  my  apostacy. 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  92-93. 

^Cf.  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  III,  163. 
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Militia  Activities  at  Millport 

Millport,  only  a  few  miles  away  from  Adam-ondi -Ahman,  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  mob.  I  was  one  of  a  company  who  marched  to  Millport. 
They  [the  mob]  became  alarmed  and  fled  from  the  town.  We  arrived  after 
dark  [October  22,  1838],  ^  having  passed  a  returning  company  who  had  cap¬ 
tured  the  cannon  belonging  to  the  mob  who  in  their  fear  and  flight  had  buried 
it  in  the  road.  The  pigs  had  wrested  the  dirt  from  off  it,  and  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Brother  Steven  Hale,  I  believe.  [They]  were  taking  it  to  our 

2 

camp  in  Adam-ondi-Ahman. 

Not  only  the  will  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  defense  of  their  families 
and  homes,  and  acting  under  state  authority,  but  General  Parks'  approach¬ 
ing  army  served  just  in  time  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  this  large  mob. 

[General  Parks]  at  this  time  appeared  to  wish  fair  dealing  with  the 
assailed  Mormons. 

The  company  arrived  safely  with  the  cannon  at  Adam-ondi-Ahman, 
and  we  at  Millport  where  we  struck  a  silent  camp.  That  night  is  before 
me  as  I  pen  these  lines  as  if  only  last  week,  and  I  have  cause  to  remember 
it  as  with  feet  wet  and  our  legs  as  well,  [and]  cold  as  it  was  that  frosty 
night,  we  were  compelled  to  lie  down  on  the  bare  floor  with  only  our  guns 
in  our  arms  as  companions,  shivering  with  cold,  and  no  supper  either  to 
comfort  us.  ^ 

But  the  greatest  comfort  was  to  know  that  our  cause  was  the  gospel's 
sake,  a  just  cause  indeed,  not  knowing  how  soon  our  enemy  might  fall  upon 
us.  Our  orders  were:  no  lights,  keep  silent,  put  out  guards,  and  wait  to 
see  what  comes  next,  for  Millport,  the  mob's  headquarters,  had  just  been 
deserted,  and  we  were  only  a  small  company  on  foot  without  bedding  or 
any  camp  equipage  whatever.  Not  knowing  what  might  befall  us  any 
moment- -as  we  had  gone  out  to  render  any  aid  necessary  to  the  company 

^Cf.  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  III,  166. 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  79-80,  93. 

3Ibid. 

4 

In  1854  Edward  Stevenson  writes  as  follows:  "My  affliction  seems 
of  old  standing  through  much  exposure  during  the  Missouri  mobbings,  lying 
on  the  damp  ground  exposed  to  wet  and  storms.  One  night  I  well  remember 
at  Millport,  Daviess  County  where  we  lay  with  wet  damp  feet  all  night, 
shivering,  without  fire.  Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  March  13,  1854, 

XI,  200. 
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already  out,  [and]  to  protect  our  people  who  were  being  burned  out  and 
scattered  from  their  homes- -our  only  alternative  was  to  remain  silent  and 
pass  the  most  dreary  night  or  the  balance  of  it  as  best  we  could.  Orders 
were  to  lie  down  with  our  arms  where  we  could  at  any  moment  sieze  them 
in  case  of  a  sudden  attack  by  the  enemy  who  were  liable  to  pounce  upon  us 
unawares,  so  I  spent  part  of  the  night  with  gun  in  arms  on  the  floor  without 
bed  or  covering,  shivering  with  cold  and  wet,  when  we  found  relief  by  mak¬ 
ing  log  fires  and  getting  warm,  [getting]  breakfast  as  best  we  could.  We 
found  chickens  and  sweet  oil,  and  took  a  last  look  at  Millport.  ^ 

This  with  my  corncob  bed  at  the  time  of  the  snow  storm  in  'Diahman 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  me  as  long  as  time  shall  roll  on  into  eternity. 
Then  will  tears  and  sorrow  and  our  trials  be  turned  into  joy  that  we  have 
been  counted  worthy  to  pass  through  these  scenes,  [and]  in  our  feeble  way, 
for  striving  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Christ's  Church  and  gospel  which  we 
most  assuredly  know  has  been  established  in  our  day,  and  that  our  beloved 
Prophet  Joseph  [was]  the  main  target  aimed  at. 

Never  was  a  morning  more  welcome  than  was  the  break  of  day  to  us, 
and  to  learn  that  our  foes  were  far  away  at  that  time.  We  gathered  food 
for  breakfast,  for  not  a  soul  could  be  seen.  However,  cattle,  hogs, 
chickens,  etc.  [were  all  that]  remained  of  the  pretty  town  of  Millport. 
Millport  was  burned  and  not  a  single  house  left,  and  to  this  day  has  not 
been  built  up  again.  Now  see  the  strategem  resorted  to  by  our  enemies. 

The  Missouri  mob,  seeing  the  timely  aid  of  government  troops  and  the  Mor¬ 
mon  defenders  of  homes  and  families--here  is  what  the  Prophet  said:  "The 
mob  seeing  that  they  could  not  succeed  by  force,  now  resorted  to  strategem, 
and  after  removing  their  property  out  of  their  houses,  which  were  nothing 
but  log  cabins  [and  most  of  them  without  windows,  for  I  saw  them],  they  fired 
them,  and  then  reported  to  the  authorities  of  the  state  that  the  'Mormons' 


Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  79,  94.  In  1882  Edward  Stevenson 
writes,  "I  am  now  in  my  63rd  year  and  have  passed  through  many  hard  scenes 
in  our  travels  through  Missouri.  Since  [1838]  in  A  dam  -  o  ndi  -  Ahman,  sleeping 
on  a  bed  of  corncobs  in  Lyman  Wight's  barn,  cold  and  dreary.  Also,  some¬ 
times  getting  up  in  camp  life  and  shaking  six  inches  of  snow  off  from  our 
bedding.  And  in  Millport  after  a  weary  march  from  Adam -ondi -Ahman, 
sleeping  on  a  cold  floor  without  covering,  with  wet  feet,  cold,  and  shivering 
with  gun  in  arms,  not  being  allowed  to  light  a  match  or  run  around  to  get 
warm,  not  knowing  how  soon  we  might  be  attacked  by  the  mob"  (Stevenson, 
"Private  Journal,  "  September  26,  1882,  IX,  168). 

2Ibid.  ,  p.  94. 
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were  burning  and  destroying  all  before  them.  " 

2 

Soon  after  sunrise  [October  23,  1838]  we  heard  the  captured  cannon 

speak,  and  the  Missourians  said  that  the  Mormons  had  the  power  of  the 

3 

resurrection,  for  they  raised  the  dead  and  made  him  speak.  After  break¬ 
fast,  we  returned  to  'Diahman. 

I  was  the  cook  for  our  first  Ten  camped  in  the  suburbs  of  this  altar 
[Adam-ondi-Ahman]  and  as  far  as  memory  serves  me,  the  names  were 

Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  P.  P.  Pratt,  Orson  Pratt,  J.  P. 

4 

Greene,  [and]  George  W.  Harris. 

At  one  of  our  evening  meetings  Brother  Greene  with  a  whoop  jumped 
quickly  to  his  feet,  [and  being]  filled  with  great  power  burst  forth  speaking, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  in  an  Indian  tongue.  The  interpretation  was  regard¬ 
ing  the  English  Mission  and  the  reinforcing  of  the  Saints  at  meeting  the 
Apostles  and  Elders  in  that  land,  and  regarding  the  success  of  God’s  work 
here  on  earth. 

Those  were  great  days  for  me,  and  I  thank  God  for  raising  me  up  to 
see  those  joyful  days  in  my  youth.  About  [that  time]  Dr.  [Sampson]  Avard 
came  along.  I  very  well  remember  him  and  his  institutions.  It  was  from 
[them  that]  the  name  Danites  originated.  Whatever  this  man's  asperations, 
motives,  and  intentions  were,  this  I  do  know  personally,  that  the  masses  of 
people  were  for  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man.  We  organize  and  go 
from  house  to  house  calling  on  the  people  to  listen  and  be  correctly 
informed  concerning  the  motives  and  good  intentions  of  a  God-fearing 
people,  calling  on  them  to  repent  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand, 
saying,  "Prepare  ye  for  Christ's  peaceable  reign  on  earth.  "  These  were 
my  sincere  wishes,  and  to  my  knowledge  these  were  the  teachings  of  the 
leaders,  Joseph  the  Prophet  as  chief  leader. 

Notwithstanding  by  reason  of  wicked  leader  s- -and  some  I  know  to  be 
preachers,  especially  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  for  I  held  personal 
conversation  with  Captain  [Samuel]  Bogart  and  heard  him  use  profane 
language- -the  people  were  led  on,  full  of  prejudice  with  a  love  of  plunder. 
We  naturally  had  to  stand  in  defense  of  our  homes,  families,  friends,  and 
our  moral  liberties,  and  thus  were  called  upon  by  law  abiding  officers  of 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  94-95. 

^Cf.  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  III,  166  ff. 

3  4 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  p.  79.  Ibid.,  p.  82. 
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the  county- -for  there  were  some  honorable,  bright,  intelligent,  law-abiding 
citizens  and  officers  of  the  militia.  But  they  were  overruled  by  mob  law 
until  the  whole  state  turned  mob,  [including]  Governor  L.  W.  Boggs  and 
his  exterminating  order. 

What  then  could  we  as  a  little  handful  do  but  to  submit  and  leave 

the  county  and  surrounding  counties,  and  concentrate  in  the  city  of  Far 

1 

West  to  await  God's  deliverance,  for  that  was  our  last  resort. 

2 

Adam-ondi-Ahman- -"the  Land  Where  Adam  Dwelt" 

Our  camp  was  quartered  in  sight  of  Adam's  altar,  and  to  know  this 

served  to  more  fully  inspire  us  in  defense  of  our  families,  our  friends,  our 

3 

sacred  liberties,  our  religion,  and  our  God. 

About  this  time  I  stood  in  the  sacred  spot  in  common  with  Joseph 

4 

Smith  and  others  when  Joseph  pointed  out  the  altar.  Turning  to  the  lovely 

valley  below' us  in  a  large  bend  of  Grand  River,  "Here,  "  said  the  Prophet, 

"is  the  real  valley  where  Father  Adam  called  his  posterity  together  and 

5 

blessed  them.  "  Also  he  stated  that  the  Garden  of  Eden  from  whence  Adam 
was  driven  was  in  Jackson  County  our  center  stake,  where  a  great  temple 


Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  83-84.  Writing  about  the  Liberty 
Jail  in  1892,  Edward  Stevenson  mentions  an  event  which  occurred  during  his 
residence  in  Daviess  County.  He  speaks  of  a  Mr.  Gerrew,  an  escaped 
prisoner,  as  follows:  "I  afterwards  detected  the  prisoner  and  he  was 
returned  from  Daviess  County,  Missouri."  Edward  Stevenson,  "Historic 
Scenes  Around  Cumorah  Hill,"  Utah  Monthly  Magazine,  VIII  (1892),  172. 

2  '  “ 

Smith,  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  117:8. 

3  " 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  63,  81-82. 

4 

Writing  for  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine,  Edward  Stevenson  says, 
"When  Adam  was  driven  from  Eden's  garden,  he  went  northeastward  seventy 
miles  to  Adam-ondi-Ahman,  Daviess  County,  Missouri  where  he  built  an 
altar  and  offered  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord.  I  stood  on  this  altar  with  Joseph 
Smith  in  1838  when  the  Prophet  of  God  said  that  the  Lord  had  revealed  this 
unto  him,  pointing  out  the  very  altar.  Edward  Stevenson,  "Historic  Scenes 
Around  Cumorah  Hill,"  Utah  Monthly  Magazine  VIII  (May,  1892),  p.  289. 

5 

Under  date  of  August  6,  1886,  Edward  Stevenson  journalized  as 
follows:  "[I]  spoke  thirty  minutes  on  Zion  and  its  redemption,  also  of  Eden 
and  Adam-ondi-Ahman,  of  standing  on  the  hill  with  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  when  he  pointed  out  the  stone  altar  on  which  Father  Adam,  who  is 
Michael  the  Ancient  of  Days,  offered  sacrifice  and  blessed  his  posterity. 

This  is  about  seventy-five  miles  from  Jackson  County  where  the  Garden  of 
Eden  was  from  whence  Adam  was  driven.  Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  " 
August  6,  1886,  XVII,  150. 

^In  an  article  to  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine  on  the  Liberty 
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will  be  reared.  This  place  was  first  called  Spring  Hill  until  it  was 
revealed  to  our  Prophet  May  19th,  1838. 

The  Battle  of  Crooked  River 

On  the  24th  of  October  1838,  Captain  Bogart  with  a  large  company 

called  on  T.  Parsons  residing  on  the  east  branch  of  Log  Creek,  warned  him 

to  leave  before  ten  [o'clock]  next  morning,  declaring  also  that  he  would  give 

Far  West  thunder  and  lightning  before  next  day  noon  if  he  had  good  luck  in 

meeting  Neil  Gilliam  who  would  camp  six  miles  west  of  Far  West  that  night. 

A  messenger  was  sent  to  Far  West,  and  the  evening  moves  were  closely 

watched.  Brothers  Joseph  Holbrook  and  [David]  Juda--a  close  neighbor  of 

ours,  and  who  afterwards  became  a  leader  of  the  Hedr ekite s - -wer e  watching 

the  mob's  movements.  They  returned  about  midnight  [having  seen]  three 

prisoners  taken  by  the  enemy,  namely,  Nathan  Pinkham,  William  Seely,  and 

Addison  Green,  and  four  horses,  arms,  etc.  The  brethren  were  threatened 

that  if  they  did  not  leave  the  state  immediately,  they  (the  mob)  would  have 

their  damned  old  scalps.  Judge  Higbee,  the  first  Judge  of  the  county, 

ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hinkle  (under  whom  I  had  served),  the  highest 

officer  in  command  in  Far  West,  to  send  out  a  company  to  disperse  the  mob 

and  retake  the  prisoners,  whom  it  was  reported  they  intended  to  murder 

that  night.  The  trumpet  sounded  and  the  company  organized,  which  account 

and  results  I  have  already  given.  Only  twenty-one  days  previously  a  mob 

had  besieged  De  Witt,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  guns  had  been  fired--one 

2 

man  [being]  wounded  in  the  hip. 

The  long  horn  or  bugle  blew  a  call  for  all  to  rally.  I  with  my  blan¬ 
ket  and  gun  met  the  brethren  near  the  Temple  lot.  About  a  company  of 

3 

cavalry  was  raised  [October  25,  1838]  to  go  to  Crooked  River  near  Log  Creek 


Jail,  Edward  Stevenson  writes,  "I  was  with  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  sixty 
miles  northeast  of  Liberty  Jail  in  1838,  less  than  one  year  before  he  was 
imprisoned  there.  We  were  standing  with  others  on  the  hill  Adam-ondi- 
Ahman.  The  Prophet  said,  pointing  to  a  mound  of  stones,  'There  is  where 
Father  Adam  built  an  altar  when  he  was  driven  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  and 
offered  up  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord.  ...  I  thought  it  a  great  privilege  to  be 
at  that  time  with  the  Prophet,  and  to  hear  his  words  regarding  the  mound 
and  pile  of  rocks  laid  up  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  world's  history.  " 
Stevenson,  "Liberty  Jail,  "  Utah  Monthly  Magazine,  IX  (1893),  168-172. 

^Cf.  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  HI,  34-35. 

Z 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  87-88. 

^Cf.  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  III,  169  ff. 
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about  sixteen  miles,  -I  could  get  no  horse  or  I  should  have  gone  with  the 
company.  Of  those  who  could  not  go,  volunteers  were  called  for  to  stand 
guard.  I  was  one  who  volunteered  for  guard,  so  we  made  our  quarters  for 
the  night.  My  turn  came  on  the  last  watch,  so  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  men,  I  was  stationed  on  the  road  of  the  battlefield  about  one -fourth  mile 
out  from  the  city.  I  took  my  position  in  a  hazelnut  bunch  of  brush.  All 
went  along  quietly,  only  very  lonely.  It  proved  to  be  the  time  of  the  battle 
being  fought  wherein  Apostle  David  W.  Patten,  Captain  "Fearnot"  (I  knew 
him  well  by  that  name)  fell  a  victim  by  Captain  Bogart's  mob.  Also  P.  O. 
Banion  was  killed  by  the  picket  guard,  Gideon  Carter  was  killed  and  left 
on  the  ground  unknown.  Brother  William  Hendricks  was  wounded  in  the 
neck  and  crippled  for  life.  Arthur  Williams  was  wounded  through  both 
thighs  (I  saw  him  the  same  morning  and  saw  the  wounds).  I  also  saw 
Gideon  Carter  and  David  Patten.  Three  others  were  wounded- -Brother 
W.  Seely,  Hodge  [and.  .  .  .  ]. 

Now  comes  an  incident  of  my  life  which  I  will  have  on  record  for 
my  children,  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  and  great,  great  grand¬ 
children,  and  the  following  generations  to  read,  for  this  occurred  in  the 
days  of  my  youth.  Being  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  very  small  in 
stature,  so  much  so  that  the  Prophet  called  me  Bub  on  the  occasion  of  my 
cocking  my  gun  on  him,  the  Prophet  of  God.  With  him  was  Hyrum  Smith, 
his  brother,  and  also  Lyman  Wight.  This  occurred  on  the  morning  of  Octo¬ 
ber  25th,  1838.  Just  before  the  break  of  day,  the  above  named  brethren 
were  passing  on  their  way  to  the  Crooked  River  battlefield,  and  I  was  on 
guard  all  alone  about  one-fourth  mile  from  Far  West.  On  hearing  horsemen 
approaching,  I  made  ready  to  receive  them  in  becoming  style- -cocking  my 
gun  and  placing  myself  in  the  center  of  the  road,  I  brought  my  gun  to  a  pre¬ 
sent  [arms]  awaiting  their  near  approach.  It  was  the  darkest  time  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  just  before  the  break  of  day.  I  think  I  was  secreted  entirely 
from  their  gaze.  At  length  they  approached  within  a  few  yards,  when  I  deman¬ 
ded:  "Who  comes  there?"  "Friends,  "was  the  reply.  "Friend  halt  and  advance, 
and  give  the  counter  sign.  "  Lyman  Wight  rode  close  under  my  cocked  gun, 
halted,  and  gave  the  counter  sign  which  was  satisfactorily  given- -God  and  Lib¬ 
erty,  I  believe.  I,  then  of  course,  gave  the  way,  bringing  my  rifle  to  a  shoulder 
[arms].  In  passing  Lyman  Wight,  Colonel,  said,  "Bub,  I  have  side  arms"--at 


Stevenson, 


"Autobiography,  "  p.  84. 
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the  same  time  clapping  his  sword  and  holster  pistols  with  his  hand.  "Well,  " 

said  I,  "if  you  had  not  [given]  the  counter  sign,  it  would  be  you  and  I  for 

it  [between  you  and  me].  1,1  At  this  the  Prophet  Joseph  said  laughingly, 

2 

pleased,  and  encouragingly,  "That  is  right,  Bub.  "  The  Prophet  always 

3 

had  a  good  word  for  all  and  was  universally  loved  by  the  true  in  heart. 

The  morning  brought  to  light  a  sad  and  fatal  day  to  Zion.  The 
Prophet  said  Captain  Patten  was  in  a  most  distressing  condition.  His 
wound  was  incurable.  The  Prophet  said  Brother  David  W.  Patten  was  a 
very  worthy  man,  beloved  by  all  good  men  who  knew  him.  He  was  one  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  and  died  as  he  lived,  a  man  of  God,  and  strong  in  the 
faith  of  a  glorious  resurrection,  in  a  world  where  mobs  will  have  no  power 
or  place.  One  of  his  last  expressions  to  his  wife  was,  "Whatever  you  do 
else,  O  !  do  not  deny  the  faith.  " 

Soon  after  the  battle  I  saw  some  of  the  wounded;  the  sight  was  sad 
indeed.  These  scenes  began  to  assume  a  grave  future,  for  not  only  was 
the  state  of  Missouri  absolutely  our  enemies,  but  all  America  will  yet, 
doubtless,  turn  against  us.  Yes,  and  so  will  the  whole  world,  for  where 
in  past  history  can  it  be  found  where  God  and  Baal  has  joined  hands  on 
friendly  terms,  only  as  the  Lord  has  softened  their  hearts  for  a  time  and 
purpose.  In  reality  then  had  the  time  not  come  for  us  to  look  unto  the 
Lord  for  our  deliverance?  Without  this  hope  all  looked  dark  and  gloomy, 
for  the  whole  country  was  in  arms,  and  now  this  Bogart  battle  would 
kindle  a  flame  which  the  future  alone  would  reveal. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  on  this  subject  said: 

There  is  great  excitement  at  present  among  the  Missourians,  seek¬ 
ing  if  possible  an  occasion  against  us.  They  are  continually  chafing  us, 
and  provoking  us  to  anger  if  possible.  One  sign  of  threatening  after 
another,  but  we  do  not  fear  them,  for  the  Lord,  the  Eternal  God  is  our 
God,  and  Jesus,  the  Mediator,  is  our  Savior,  and  in  the  Great  I  Am  is 
our  strength  and  confidence.  4 

1  will  give  some  of  my  personal  experiences  regarding  the  cause  of 
the  Crooked  River  battle.  Captain  Bogart  was  a  Methodist,  a  sort  of 
preacher.  He  was  like  most  of  his  fellow  preachers  [who]  opposed  and 

^Cf.  Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  January  1  1,  1886,  XIV,  155; 
December  21,  1886,  XVIII,  92. 

2 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  85-86. 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  December  21,  1886,  XVIII,  92. 
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Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  p.  87. 
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bitterly  depricated  new  revelation  or  the  visitation  of  angels  or  heavenly 
messengers.  He  knew  and  feared,  like  most  scriptorians  do,  to  meet  the 
issue,  Bible  in  hand.  Consequently,  he  said  the  Mormons  must  and  should 
leave  the  state  of  Missouri.  Their  defeat  at  Adam-ondi-Ahman  increased 
their  fury  as  manifested  by  him  as  a  leader  of  mobs. 

Governor  Boggs'  Exterminating  Order 

".  .  .  .  Your  orders  [October  27,  1838]  are  therefore  to  hasten 

your  operations  and  endeavor  to  reach  Richmond,  in  Ray  County,  with  all 

possible  speed.  The  Mormons  must  be  treated  as  enemies  and  must  be 

2 

exterminated  or  driven  from  the  state.  ..." 

Great  excitement  now  prevailed,  and  mobs  were  heard  of  in  every 
direction  who  seemed  determined  on  our  destruction.  They  burned  the  houses 
in  the  country,  and  took  off  all  the  cattle  they  could  find.  They  destroyed 

3 

corn  fields,  took  many  prisoners,  and  threatened  death  to  all  the  Mormons. 

The  mob  was  gathering  to  General  Clark,  swelling  up  his  mob  to 
twenty-five  hundred- -what  can  I  say,  but  an  organized  mob  with  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  L.  W.  Boggs,  at  their  head. 

George  M.  Hinkle  took  a  company  out  to  Log  Creek  where  we 
camped,  put  out  our  guards,  and  sent  Reed  Peck  with  a  flag  of  truce  to 
meet  the  mob.  While  we  were  thus  waiting,  a  dispatch  came  from  Far 
West  for  our  return  as  the  mob  was  burning  Nab  Town.  This  occurred  while 
our  company  was  scattered  in  the  woods  gathering  hickory  nuts  and  other 
wild  nuts,  fruits,  etc.  which  grew  in  this  country  prolificly.  The  order  was 
soon  sounded,  for  it  was  in  haste,  and  soon  all  were  engaged  in  saddling  up 
our  horses,  when  we  formed  in  line  and  [were]  on  the  march  just  in  time  to 
avert  the  troops.  If  it  were  not  for  our  timely  and  providential  call  to  Far 
West,  our  foes  would  have  come  upon  us  while  we  were  scattered  and  could 
not  possibly  have  had  time  to  have  been  on  the  move  before  we  should  have 
been  surrounded  by  our  numerous  enemies  which  would  have  placed  us  in 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  88. 

^Ibid.  ,  p.  99  (cf-.  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  III,  17  5). 
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Of  this  period  Edward  Stevenson  writes  in  1882,  "I  have  lived  to 
see  painted  faces,  flags  of  blood,  bri stling  bayonets  with  exterminating 
orders,  and  armies  as  arguments  brought  against  the  Latter-day  Saints." 
Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  February  23,  1882,  IX,  66. 
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a  very  unenviable  position  to  say  the  least.  But,  as  it  was,  before  we 
were  able  to  successfully  move  far  on  our  way,  our  course  was  intercepted 
by  the  mob,  for  they  were  formed  in  line  of  battle  between  us  and  Far  West. 
We  could  distinctly  hear  their  word  of  command  in  forming  the  enemy  in 
line,  for  we  were  just  about  emerging  from  the  woodland  to  the  open  prairie 
where  our  foes,  more  than  ten  to  one  of  us,  had  cut  off  our  direct  line  of 
march.  ^ 

On  hearing  the  word  of  command  of  our  foes,  it  was  not  hard  for  us 
to  comprehend  our  perilous  condition.  Our  word  was  of  course  "Halt,"  when 
scouts  were  sent  out  to  discover  our  enemy's  condition,  plans,  and  move¬ 
ments.  Very  soon  after  Colonel  G.  M.  Hinkle  came  back  on  the  line  of  our 
small  company  saying,  "There  are  enough  of  our  enemies  to  eat  us  up,  if 
they  were  only  to  take  a  mouthful  apiece.  "  To  me  he  appeared  very  excited 
and  frightened,  and,  by  the  way,  he  had  his  military  coat  off  as  if  not  to  be 
known  as  chief  officer  of  our  company,  for  I  thought  he  was  fearful  of  an 
attack  and  did  not  wish  to  be  a  picked  shot  with  his  uniform  coat  on.  His 
cowardice  was  soon  after  made  more  fully  manifest  as  will  hereafter  be 
proven. 

Truly  we  were  in  a  perilous  condition.  An  army  of  about  three 
thousand  well  armed  men  between  us  and  our  city,  and  they  on  their  way  or 
march  there.  After  due  deliberation,  our  conclusion  was  that  the  best 
possible  chance  for  us  was  to  retreat.  Our  way  to  pass  our  enemy  lay 
through  fields,  woods,  brush,  and  over  small  streams  fifteen  miles,  while 
they  had  a  good  clear  roadway  and  only  five  miles.  As  Far  West  was  their 
point  of  attack,  it  became  very  necessary  that  we  should  gain  the  point 
before  they  should  massacre  our  friends  at  home.  We  wheeled  our  line 
about  face,  as  we  had  three  miles  to  travel  to  our  foes  only  one,  we  all  of 
us  felt  that  our  flight  must  be  at  the  best  rate  possible,  knowing  that  our 
way  before  us  was  a  hard  one  to  surmount  and  overcome.  But  we  knew  our 
cause  was  a  good  one,  and  in  God  we  put  our  trust,  and  cheerfully  and 
merrily  wended  our  way,  soon  passing  through  the  gates  of  Father  Timothy 
B.  Clark's  farm.  Our  foes  had  captured  two  sons  of  father  Clark  who  were 
gathering  turnips,  taking  them  prisoners  with  the  company  wagon  load  of 
turnips,  team,  and  all  together. 

While  galloping  over  logs,  creeks,  brush,  and  here  and  there  strips 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  100-101. 
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of  prairie  and  woods,  it  was  not  without  deep  thoughts  of  what  possibly 
could  be  the  result.  Naturally,  without  Heaven's  interference  and  divine 
interposition  in  our  behalf,  there  was  [not]  the  least  shadow  of  a  hope. 

No  gleam,  no- -not  a  ray  of  light  was  perceptable.  A  great  army  of  over 
three  thousand  approaching,  while  mobs  were  joining  them,  swelling  their 
numbers.  [They  were]  scattering,  plundering,  burning,  and  killing  cattle, 
hogs,  and  destroying  our  crops.  And  we  only  a  little  handful  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  [compared  to]  the  whole  state  of 
Missouri  with  the  Governor,  L.  W.  Boggs,  at  the  head.  What  then  could  be 
the  chance  of  hope,  only  as  Israel  of  old  when  the  Red  Sea  was  before  them;;' 
Then  we  took  fresh  courage.  As  we  came  charging  into  or  rather  near  to 
the  city,  our  brethren  at  first  took  us  for  the  mob,  but  were  pleased  to 
learn  that  we  were  not  enemies  but  friends  in  a  time  of  need. 

2 

Our  enemies  were  forming  into  a  line  of  battle  [October  30,  1838] 
on  the  outskirts  of  Far  West  where  our  small  line  was  formed  to  repel  any 
mob  violence  - -although  eversomuch  superior  in  numbers.  There  were  about 
eight  or  ten  of  our  foes  to  each  one  of  the  little  band  when  we  dismounted 
and  joined  the  line  of  our  friends.  We  took  bullets  into  our  mouths,  so  in 
case  of  close  action,  we  could  charge  with  power  and  quickly  spit  a  wet 
bullet  into  our  gun.  Being  wet  [it]  would  gather  around  it  powder  and  be 
more  efficient  and  quicker,  for  we  intended  to  do  our  best  with  such  great 
odds.  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  little  band,  while  our 
numerous  hosts  were  forming  and  making  ready.  I  can  readily  call  to  mind 
how  they  looked,  and  so  near  by.  Soon  the  Prophet  brightened  up  and  said, 
"Be  of  good  cheer,  there  are  more  for  us  than  against  us.  The  hosts  of 
heaven  are  watching  Over  us.  "  Partly  stooping  he  passed  along  behind  the 
line  saying,  "Fear  them  not  brethren;  their  hearts  are  as  cold  as  a  cucum¬ 
ber,  "  and  giving  at  the  same  time  the  pass-  or  watchword,  "God  and 
Liberty. " 

After  some  runners  [had  been  sent]  back  and  forth,  night  approached 
and  the  army,  which  had  one  more  thousand  added  to  their  hosts,  concluded 
that  they  would  not  begin  to  put  their  exterminating  order  into  our  murder 
tonight,  but  retire  one  mile  on  Goose  Creek,  and  camp  where  my  widowed 
mother  had  some  timber  land.  Our  guards  were  put  out  and  we  took  refresh- 
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Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  101-103. 
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'Cf.  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  III,  187  f. 
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merits.  The  camp  fires  of  our  enemies  on  the  banks  of  Goose  Creek  were 
ablaze  in  the  darkness. 

Brother  Carey  was  brought  in  with  his  skull  wounded  badly,  being 
laid  bare,  having  been  struck  with  a  rifle  over  the  head  and  thrown  into  a 
wagon  in  this  mangled  condition  and  uncared  for.  He  was  brought  to  his 
family  and  soon  after  died.  ^  And  now  while  writing  this  sad  story,  it 
seems  tome  [that]  I  fancy  hearing  the  screams  of  his  wife  and  children  at 
the  sad  sight.  During  the  night,  a  temporary  breastwork  of  logs,  wagons, 
and  timbers  were  thrown  up  which  the  next  morning  looked  like  a  wonderful 
night's  work  and  considerably  warlike. 

The  sisters  had  gathered  up  many  of  their  valuables  and  expected 
battle,  and  that  they  would  have  to  flee.  The  Saints  had  gathered  into  the 
city,  leaving  their  homes  in  the  country,  fleeing  from  the  mobs  which  were 
pilfering,  destroying  property,  and  taking  prisoners.  It  was  a  time  of 
trouble  indeed. 

2 

The  Hauns  Mill  massacre  took  place  yesterday  [October  30,  1838], 
eighteen  miles  [away]  on  Shoal  Creek.  Nineteen,  who  were  cruely  murdered, 
were  buried  in  an  old  well,  thrown  in  promiscuously  and  covered  up  and  left 
alone  to  moulder. 

The  day  was  one  of  suspense  and  looked  gloomy.  As  the  militia  was 
on  duty,  my  station  was  behind  the  breastwork  near  the  road  running  from 
Far  West  to  Richmond  and  to  the  McCune's  Camp.  Occasionally  drums  and 
martial  band  music  could  be  heard,  [and]  commands  being  given  by  the 
enemy's  camp  as  if  coming  to  murder  us  outright. 

Flags  of  truce  were  met  by  Colonel  Hinkle--and  the  traitor,  which 
he  proved  to  be,  entered  into  a  league  with  our  opponents  to  give  up  our 
leader,  arms,  and  property.  Colonel  Hinkle  deceived  the  brethren  who 
went  to  have  an  interview  with  the  officers.  They  crossed  the  breastworks 
close  by  where  I  was  stationed.  Soon  after  they  met  the  officers  who 
immediately  took  the  brethren,  Joseph,  Sidney,  Colonel  Wight,  and  G.  W. 
Robinson  as  prisoners  of  war  to  camp  where  they  were  abused  shamefully, 
surrounded  by  demons  in  human  form  and  kept  all  night. 

I  remember  standing  guard  that  night.  Charles  C.  Rich  passed  me 
several  times  as  well  as  others  preparing  to  take  their  leave  in  the  wilder - 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  103-104  (cf.  Stevenson,  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  pp.  36-37). 

^Cf.  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  III,  182  ff. 
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ness.  It  seemed  as  though  ten  thousand  kept  up  a  constant  yelling  in  the 
mob  camp.  The  loud  yells,  cursings,  and  blasphemous  language  against 
the  Mormons  was  enough  to  appall  the  stoutest  hearts --our  leaders  in  their 
hands,  the  cold  ground  for  their  beds,  but  the  Lord  prevented  them  from 
taking  their  lives. 

The  first  of  November,  [1838],  opened  up  with  great  anxiety  after 

a  night  of  dreadful  uproar.  Hyrum  Smith  and  Amasa  Lyman  were  taken  to 

the  mob  who  proclaimed  themselves  as  state  troops.  [They]  held  a  court  mar- 

2 

tial  and  sentenced  the  brethren  to  be  shot  the  next  day  on  our  public  square. 

General  Doniphan  (whom  I  knew  as  a  lawyer)  declared  that  he  would 
not  consent  to  such  an  act  of  cold-blooded  murder,  and  [that]  he  would  with¬ 
draw  his  brigade.  This  proved  [to  be]  a  ram  in  the  thicket  in  this  case, 
and  served  as  a  check  on  their  murderous  design. 

General  Lucas  ordered  the  Caldwell  Militia  to  give  up  our  arms  by 
an  arrangement  entered  into  by  Colonel  Hinkle.  Consequently,  we  were 
marched  into  a  hollow  square  where  we  were  formed  into  a  square  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  armed  force.  Orders  [were]  given  to  ground  arms;  we  advanced 
one  step  and  grounded  our  guns  and  stepped  back  into  line.  Then  side  arms, 
such  as:  pistols,  swords,  etc.  were  ordered  to  the  center  left,  in  a  pile. 

Brother  Alexander  McRae  drew  his  sword  and  staked  it  into  the 
ground  after  passing  the  six  cuts.  I  heard  one  of  the  mob  crowd  say, 

"By  G--d  that  man  would  fight,  "  and  another  said,  "Well  it  is  good  as 

3 

death  for  the  Mormons  now  we  have  their  arms.  "  We  left  our  arms  in 


Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  104-105  (Andrew  Jenson  write  s, 
"At  Far  West,  Mo.  Edward  became  quite  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  whom  he  first  met  in  Michigan,  and  though  so  young, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  defense  of  that  town.  "  Andrew  Jenson,  Latter- 
Day  Saint  Biographical  Encyclopedia  [Salt  Lake  City:  Andrew  Jenson  History 
Company,  1901],  Tj  2 14).  Orson  F.  Whitney  write s,  "As  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  defense  of  Far  West,  where  thinly  clad  and 
shivering  with  cold,  he  stood  guard  over  the  Prophet  night  after  night" 

(Orson  F.  Whitney,  History  of  Utah  (Salt  Lake  City:  George  Q.  Cannon  and 
Sons  Company,  1904),  IV,  1 1 5 .  This  statement  that  Edward  Stevenson  stood 
guard  over  the  Prophet  night  after  night  cannot  be  verified  from  the  actual 
writings  of  Edward  Stevenson. 

‘“"The  writer  speaks  for  himself,  "  Edward  Stevenson  writes  in  1892, 
"as  one  of  the  number  who  was  elected  to  witness  the  execution  of  one  for 
whom  we  had  deep  sentiments  of  regard,  as  a  true  Prophet,  sent  of  God  to 
re-establish  the  fulness  of  the  everlasting  gospel"  (Edward  Stevenson, 
"Historic  Scenes  Around  Cumorah  Hill,  "  Utah  Monthly  Magazine,  VIII 
[1892],  168. 
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possession  of  our  foes,  and  then  were  marched  onto  the  public  square  and 
threatened  by  the  officers  and  others.  Colonel  Hinkle  said,  "I  have  now  got 
my  hand  out  of  the  lion's  mouth  and  shall  keep  it  out,  and  would  advise  you 
to  do  the  same.  "  Colonel  Hinkle  was  now  an  apostate  and  joined  in  with  the 
mob.  I  also  saw  William  McLellin  with  the  mob  mark- -a  piece  of  red  flannel 
on  the  shoulder.  Our  town  was  pillaged  by  the  Governor's  mob  militia,  wo¬ 
men  abused,  children  frightened,  things  overturned,  and  a  general  time  of 
confusion  and  consternation  [existed].  ^  My  widowed  mother's  house  was 

plundered  and  my  sister,  now  living  here  in  Utah,  had  her  clothes  taken 

Z 

from  her  in  open  day,  leaving  her  destitute  of  her  necessary  apparel. 

Joseph  Smith  was  brought  into  Far  West,  but  denied  a  private 
interview  with  his  family  who  clung  around  him.  [He]  was  compelled  to 
leave  them  abruptly. 

There  were  camps  and  small  squads  in  various  parts  of  town,  and 

while  I  was  quietly  passing,  a  gun  was  drawn  upon  me,  being  accused  of 

stealing  from  them.  I  passed  on  without  further  harm  than  abused  feelings, 

innocent  of  having  done  any  harm  to  them. 

Brothers  Joseph  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon,  Hyrum  Smith,  P.  P.  Pratt, 

Lyman  Wight,  Amasa  Lyman,  and  George  W.  Robinson  were  started  off  for 

Jackson  County,  Missouri  where  we  had  been  driven  from  in  1833.  It  was 

3 

supposed  that  the  people  of  that  place  would  shoot  the  brethren  on  sight. 

At  Far  West  fifty-six  of  the  brethren  were  made  prisoners  by  order 

of  General  Clark,  and  for  what  they  knew  not,  but  were  kept  under  guard. 

General  Clark  paraded  us  in  Far  West  and  addressed  us: 

Gentlemen,  you  whose  names  are  not  attached  to  this  list  will  have 
the  privilege  of  providing  wood,  corn,  etc.  for  your  families.  .  .  .  The 
treaty  which  you  have  entered  into.  .  .  requires.  .  .  that  you  sign  over 
your  property  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  [for  mobbing  free 
citizens];  this  you  have  also  done. 

Another  article  yet  remains  for  you  to  comply  with,  that  is,  that 
you  leave  the  state  forthwith;  and  whatever  may  be  your  feelings  con¬ 
cerning  this,  or  whatever  your  innocence,  it  is  nothing  to  me.  .  .  . 

The  orders  of  the  Governor  to  me  were,  that  you  should  be  extermin¬ 
ated,  and  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  state,  and  had  not  your  leaders 
been  given  up,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  complied  with,  before  this. 
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you  and  your  families  would  have  been  destroyed  and  your  houses  in 
a  she  s. 

.  .  .  you  must  not  think  of  staying  another  season,  or  of  putting 
in  crops,  for  the  moment  you  do  this  the  citizens  will  be  upon  you 
....  As  for  your  leaders,  do  not  once  think- -do  not  imagine  for  a 
moment- -do  not  let  it  enter  your  mind  that  they  will  be  delivered,  or 
that  you  will  see  their  faces  again,  for  their  fate  is  fixed--their  die 
is  cast--their  doom  is  sealed. 

I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  to  see  so  great  a  number  of  apparently 
intelligent  men  found  in  the  situation  that  you  are;  and  oh  !  that  I 
could  invoke  that  Great  Spirit,  the  unknown  God,  to  rest  upon  you,  and 
make  you  sufficiently  intelligent  to  break  that  chain  of  superstition, 
and  liberate  you  from  those  fetters  of  fanaticism  with  which  you  are 
bound- -that  you  no  longer  worship  a  man. 

I  would  advise  you  to  scatter  abroad,  and  never  again  organize 
yourselves  with  Bishops,  Presidents,  etc.  lest  you  excite  the  jealousies 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  1 

I  am  only  pleased  that  I  was  counted  worthy  to  hear  and  witness 
these  words  and  scenes,  for  the  fact  is,  I  owned  land  in  Daviess  County, 
and  my  mother  owned  land  on  Goose  Creek  where  the  troops  camped,  and 
a  house  and  land  in  the  city  of  Far  West.  And  we  were  robbed  of  our  homes 
and  driven  away  from  them  without  either  remuneration  or  cause,  only  we 
believed  in  a  church  with  Bishops  and  Presidents,  and  more  than  that: 
Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Pastors,  just  as  did  the  Apostle  Paul  of  old  who 
was  similarly  treated  with  chains  and  bonds.  We  will  take  our  chances 

2 

when  we  meet  Governor  Boggs  and  all  his  fellows  before  the  bar  of  God. 

The  brethren  at  Far  West  were  crowded,  the  weather  turned  cold, 
and  the  brethren  in  Adam-ondi-Ahman  had  only  ten  days  to  leave  the  county. 
Many  had  to  live  in  tents  in  Caldwell  County. 

The  estimated  number  of  our  brethren  killed  is  about  thirty,  a 
multitude  wounded,  about  one  hundred  missing,  and  about  fifty  at  Rich¬ 
mond- -imprisoned  and  awaiting  trial,  for  what  they  knew  not.  The  afflic- 

3 

tion  of  the  Saints  was  truly  great  and  our  situation  painful. 


Far  West  to  Liberty,  Missouri 

Mr.  Henry  Coleman,  Postmaster  at  Liberty  and  tinner,  sent  me  a 
letter  to  come  and  finish  learning  my  trade  with  him,  and  having  all  our 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  109-111  (cf.  Smith,  History  of 
the  Church,  III,  202-203). 

2Ibid.  ,  p.  111. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  112. 
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property  taken  away,  for  the  want  of  something  better,  I  set  in  the  second 

time  to  learn  the  tinner's  trade.  My  time  was  taken  up  and  I  made  good 

progress.  I  was  forty  miles  away  from  Far  West,  but  there  were  some  of 

our  people  around.  L.  O.  Littlefield  was  in  the  printing  office  there,  so 

I  had  some  company,  and  the  winter  soon  passed  away.  ^ 

The  Missouri  Legislature  sat,  and  Governor  Boggs  gave  his  version 

2 

of  the  Mormons'  war  5  December  [1838].  The  petition  was  gotten  up  and 
signed  by  the  following:  Edward  Par tridge,  Heber  C .  Kimball,  John  Taylor, 
Theodore  Turley,  Brigham  Young,  Isaac  Morley,  George  W.  Harris,  John 

3 

Murdock,  and  John  M.  Burk.  Everyone  of  these  men  I  personally  knew. 

The  final  result  [of  the  petition  and  deliberations  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture]  was  that  it  was  too  much  to  shoulder,  and  we  were  left  to  suffer. 

Our  cause  was  just,  but  they  cannot  do  anything  for  you,  [was  the  reply]. 

And  we  as  untried,  uncondemned- -only  by  mob  law,  as  the  Governor  has 
already  acknowledged,  unconstitutionally- -have  to  leave  our  homes,  lands, 
and  our  beloved  leaders.  [And  they]  imprisoned  in  the  state  which  has 
robbed  us  of  our  liberties.  I  am  not  writing  from  hearsay,  neither  night 
dreaming,  but  from  actually  passing  through  solid  experience  and  suffering. 
And  the  Governor  without  nerve  or  backbone  enough  [except]  to  become  a 
silent  partner.  And  I  want  my  children  and  childrens'  children  to  raise  a 
protesting  voice  against  such  high-handed  injustice,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
just  God,  we  will  ask  and  petition  governors,  yes- -and  presidents,  suing 
for  our  just  rights  and  liberties  until  we  shall  be  heard.  If  not  by  man, 

God  shall  hear  our  cries  until  our  liberties  shall  be  given  us.  If  not 
before,  it  shall  be  when  Jesus  comes  in  the  seventh  thousand  years,  who 
will  reign  as  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  for  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 

I  will  not  submit  to  be  robbed  and  driven  as  a  dog  from  my  hard  earned  home, 

4 

without  solemnly  protesting  against  such  unholy,  unlawful  treatment. 

I  left  my  boss,  without  completing  my  trade,  saying  unto  him: 

Although  I  might  be  permitted  to  remain  with  you  and  complete  my 


^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  p.  114. 

^Cf.  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  III,  2  17-Z24. 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  116. 

4The  "Journal  History  of  the  Church"  has  preserved  a  list  of  the 
brethren  who  presented  claims  against  the  state  of  Missouri  for  losses  of 
property,  etc.  Edward  Stevenson  claimed  losses  in  the  amount  of  $275.  00 
"Journal  History  of  the  Church,"  November  29,  1839,  pp.  8,  13. 
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trade,  which  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  do  by  abridging  myself  of  my 
religion  and  keeping  my  tongue  still,  but  only  think:  my  widowed 
mother,  two  younger  sisters,  and  a  still  younger  brother,  my  friends, 
and  all  would  leave  me  to  remain  in  a  state  which  would  rob  them  of 
every  liberty.  No  sir,  I  will  go  with  them  and  run  the  consequences 
of  my  future  destiny;  and  so  I  did.  1 


Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  p.  119. 


CHAPTER  III 


LIFE  IN  ILLINOIS  AND  IOWA 
Missouri  to  Illinois  - -April  1839 

The  Prophet,  writing  to  those  of  us  who  were  not  in  prison,  said: 

"We  believe  that  that  God  who  seeth  us  in  the  solitary  place  will  hear  our 
prayers  and  reward  you  openly.  Know  assuredly,  dear  brethren,  that  it  is 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  that  we  are  in  bonds  and  in  prison.  " 

The  Saints  are  removing  from  Missouri  to  Quincy,  Illinois.  It  is 
not  cold  in  the  state  of  Missouri  as  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  God 
seems  to  have  provided  this  part  of  the  earth  exceedingly  favorable  for 
the  benefit  of  building  up  a  Zion  of  the  latter  days.  The  climate  is 
favorable,  timber  in  variety,  excellent  soil,  large  and  small  streams 
with  open  prairie  occasionally,  and  groves  of  timber  and  wild  fruits  in 
abundance.  The  honey  bee  is  wild  in  the  woods,  and  the  face  of  the 
country  undisturbed  with  deep,  rich  soil. 

Father  Adam  began  his  work  and  finished  what  was  to  be  done  in  his 
time,  living  to  be  one  thousand  years  old  with  the  exception  of  about  six 
months.  Truly  the  Bible  gives  Methuselah  the  credit  of  being  the  oldest, 
but  the  Prophet  Joseph  had  it  revealed  to  him  otherwise.  *  It  is  only  an 
error  of  man  in  translating  the  record.  Not  only  did  Father  Adam  conclude 
his  work  by  blessing  his  posterity  in  the  valley  of  Grand  River  at  Adam- 
ondi-Ahman,  but  here  is  where  he  will  come  again  in  the  last  days  as  the 
Ancient  of  Days  whose  hair  is  white  as  wool.  Then  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  we  reluctantly  leave  this  holy  land  of  Zion.  But  beautiful  land  of 
Jacob,  we  leave  thee  until  the  due  time  of  the  Lord  comes,  to  rebuild  thy 
waste  places. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith's  family  left  Far  West  for  the  state  of 

2 

Illinois,  leaving  a  husband  and  father  in  a  Missouri  dungeon. 

1  2 
Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  120-121,  155.  Ibid.  ,  p.  121. 
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Liberty  Jail  in  Retrospect 

The  Liberty  Jail,  which  is  fast  going  into  ruins,  is  situated  in 
the  city  of  Liberty,  Clay  County,  Missouri.  It  is  inland  three  miles  from 
the  Missouri  River  and  about  ten  miles  from  Independence,  in  Jackson 
County.  .  .  . 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  jail  should  become  conspicuous 

and  be  preserved  in  history,  but  the  principal  one  is  that  there  Joseph 

Smith,  the  Prophet,  in  the  fall  of  1838  and  spring  of  18  39,  at  the  time  of 

Governor  L.  W.  Boggs'  exterminating  war  against  the  Mormons,  was  most 

2 

unjustly  and  wickedly  imprisoned. 

In  September,  1888,  in  company  with  Elder  Andrew  Jenson  and 
Bishop  [Joseph  S.  ]  Black,  of  Deseret,  I  visited  this  place.  .  .  .  This  trip 
brought  vividly  before  me  many  sayings  of  the  Prophet,  more  particularly 
of  his  speaking  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  which  he  said  was  situated  at  Inde¬ 
pendence,  which  is  only  about  ten  miles  to  the  [southwest]  of  Liberty  Jail. 
The  Prophet  said  it  had  been  manifested  unto  him  that  here  was  where  our 
Father  Adam  was  placed,  and  where  his  home  was  until  his  fall,  when  he 
was  driven  out  into  the  dreary  world,  and  from  thence  he  took  his  departure 

northeast  about  seventy  miles,  to  where  a  stake  of  Zion  was  located,  and  it 

3 

was  named  Adam-ondi -Ahman  by  revelation. 

Having  lived  and  worked  at  the  tin  business  in  sight  of  this  dungeon 
where  the  Prophet  was  so  unjustly  imprisoned  and  suffered  so  much,  this 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  welcome  news  to  me. 

When  I  looked  upon  the  Liberty  Jail  in  1834,  again  in  1838-1839, 
and  for  the  last  time  in  1888,  in  the  last  stages  of  decay  (it  being  fifty- 
four  years  from  the  time  I  first  saw  it),  my  soul  was  moved  upon  with 
deep  emotion,  for  thoughts  of  the  past  crowded  upon  my  mind. 

Elder  Jenson,  Bishop  Black,  and  myself  obtained  a  photograph  of 
the  Jail  as  a  relic,  from  which  the  engraving  illustrating  this  article  has 
been  taken  [see  Fig.  28,  page  75],  The  Jail  was  built  about  1830,  of  hewn 
oak  logs,  and  was  only  fourteen  by  fourteen  and  one-half  feet  in  the  clear. 
Soon  after  a  stone  wall  two  feet  thick  was  added,  leaving  a  space  of 
twelve  inches  between  the  logs  and  the  stone  wall,  which  was  filled  in 


Stevenson,  Reminiscences  of  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  p.  34. 

2Ibid. *  2 Ibid.  ,  p.  40. 
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Fig.  3^+>  Liberty  Jail  in  1888,  Edward  Stevenson  at  front  right,  Andrew 
Jenson  on  the  roof,  and  Bishop  Joseph  Smith  Black  at  front  left. 
Courtesy  Ezra  and  Rhoda  Richards  Stevenson 
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with  loose  stones,  thus  making  a  wall  four  feet  thick. 

[While  in  this  dungeon  the  Prophet]  often  wrote  letters  which  were 
published  to  the  scattered  Saints,  instructing  them  as  well  as  comforting 
them. 

Some  time  in  April,  [1839],  I  found  myself  and  mother's  family  in 
Quincy,  Illinois,  and  most  of  the  Saints  were  out  of  the  state  of  Missouri. 

I  took  some  grubbing  of  land  for  $5.  00  an  acre  which  was  very  low  wages 
and  very  hard  labor  for  one  in  his  nineteenth  year  of  age.  But  my  mother, 
a  widow,  two  younger  sisters,  and  the  youngest  brother  having  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  our  home  and  land  without  any  compensation  whatever,  we 
found  ourselves  exiles  without  money  and  only  one  cow  and  a  calf  left. 
Although  we  had  left  a  farm  in  Michigan  and  yet  owned  it  or  a  part  of  it 
(about  eighty  acres  with  house  and  home),  we  had  put  our  hand  to  the  plow 
and  did  not  feel  to  look  back,  but  upward  and  onward,  for  God  was  able  to 
carry  on  his  good  work  already  begun.  We  had  all  confidence  that  our  way 
would  be  opened  up  for  our  future  welfare.  Not  one  of  our  little  family 
wished  to  return  to  our  former  home  in  Michigan,  so  I  grubbed  on  and  we 
were  able  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 

April  15th,  1839  Joseph  Smith  and  company  started  to  Boone  County 
on  a  change  of  venue.  Many  letters  have  been  written  by  the  Prophet  to  the 
Saints  of  a  very  encouraging  character,  calculated  to  cheer  and  comfort 
the  afflicted  Saints,  most  of  them  having  been  removed  from  Far  West  to 
Tenney's  Grove  twenty-five  miles.  About  this  time  Sister  Fosdickwas 
moved  from  Far  West  (it  was  her  husband  who  baptized  me  in  1833  in 
Michigan-- Japheth  Fosdick). 

The  conduct  of  the  Saints,  under  their  accumulated  wrongs  and 
sufferings,  was  praiseworthy,  for  no  one  ever  will  know  of  the  intense 
trials  that  the  Saints  had  to  pass  through  during  the  past  year.  Humanity 
evidently  did  endure  it,  but  not  to  my  persona-1  knowledge  without  sacrifice. 
There  was  a  divine  assistance  with  all,  to  aid,  strengthen,  and  give  grace 
as  our  day.  This  enabled  each  one  in  our  poverty  to  learn  patience  with 
each  other  and  produce  a  brotherly  love.  ...  We  thank  God  for  our  deliver¬ 
ance,  while  some  have  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood,  and  have 
died  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

But  we  do  not  sorrow  as  do  those  who  have  not  hope,  for  the  time 

^"Stevenson,  Reminiscences  of  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  pp.  41-42. 
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is  fast  approaching  when  we  shall  see  them  [the  martyrs]  again  and  rejoice 
together  without  being  afraid  of  wicked  men  and  vile  mobocrats  to  rob, 
drive,  plunder,  and  murder  us,  as  I  have  so  often  witnessed,  and  been  so 
highly  favored  to  be  numbered  with  those  who  are  thus  favored  to  suffer 
those  persecutions  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Church  of  Christ  in  the  last 
days  which  will  yet  be  revered,  honored,  and  accepted  as  a  redeeming  cause 
of  salvation  to  all  mankind.  Those  who  are  martyrs  for  the  cause  who  have 
fallen  from  those  precious  ranks  will  wear  a  martyr's  crown,  while  those 
who  have  persecuted  and  driven  us  will  linger  in  prison,  waiting  help  from 
those  whom  they  have  persecuted.  With  this  knowledge  and  hope,  I  felt 
happy  to  grub  on,  looking  for  something  better.  We  were  able  to  make  our 
living  by  our  work,  although  the  grubbing  was  heavy  work  for  us  so  young.  ^ 

At  a  general  conference  near  Quincy,  Illinois  at  the  Presbyterian 
camp  ground  which  I  attended  on  the  4th  day  of  May  1839  (I  was  nineteen 
years  and  four  days  old),  there  was  a  little  circumstance  that  took  place 
which  has  ever  since  borne  impressively  on  my  mind,  not  only  from  the 
words  spoken,  but  the  spirit  and  force  and  expression  which  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  possessed  at  the  time  when  he  uttered  them.  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  ever  seeing  them  written,  in  fact  the  glow  of  the  spirit  which  to  me  rad¬ 
iated  his  countenance  could  never  be  written- -only  the  words  could  be 
penned.  I  have  often  heard  the  Prophet  speak  from  a  wagon  which  would 
elevate  him  above  the  audience,  and  I  believe  my  memory  serves  me  right 
that  on  this  occasion  he  did  so.  When  he  arose,  he  stood  for  an  unusual 
length  of  time  without  uttering  a  word.  His  soul  was  filled  with  emotion  and 
it  seemed  as  though  relief  could  not  be  uttered,  only  with  a  flood  of  tears. 

He  looked  calm,  however,  and  a  halo  of  brightness  hovered  about  him.  We 
must  remember  that  it  was  only  on  the  22nd  day  of  last  month  twelve  days 
ago  that  the  Prophet  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  for  a  sea¬ 
son  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  liberty.  Hence,  a  good  cause  [for]  this  sensation 
coming  over  him,  for  the  Prophet  was  of  a  tender  heart  as  well  as  of  a 
stern  and  firm  disposition  when  occasion  required  it. 

I  have  known  the  Prophet  to  weep  with  tender  affection,  and  have 
seen  him  with  his  sword  drawn  as  a  military  officer  when  he  was  mighty  as 
well  as  powerful,  but  never  more  so  than  on  the  occasion  when  he  stood  upon 
the  small  frame  building  addressing  the  Nauvoo  Legion  which  was  so  powerful 


Stevenson, 


"Autobiography,"  pp.  121-125. 
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that  scarce  was  there  a  dry  eye  to  be  seen.  Even  one  of  our  opponents 

standing  near  me  in  tears  said,  "Never  again  will  I  be  found  speaking 

against  that  man.  "  To  know  the  Prophet  truly  was  to  love  him. 

After  the  Prophet  had  looked  over  the  congregation  of  Saints  in 

the  Presbyterian  camp  ground,  he  said: 

To  look  over  this  congregation  of  Latter-day  Saints  who  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  still  in  good  faith  without  homes  as 
pilgrims  in  a  strange  land,  and  to  realize  that  my  life  has  been 
spared  to  behold  your  faces  again  seems  to  be  so  great  a  pleasure 
that  the  present  scene  is  so  great  a  satisfaction  that  words  seem 
only  a  vague  expression  of  my  soul's  gratitude. 

These  may  not  be  just  the  words  expressed,  but  they  were  the 

sentiments  impressed  upon  my  mind,  written  as  with  an  iron  pen  and 

2 

engraven  on  the  tablets  of  my  heart  forever. 

At  this  conference  it  was  resolved  that  the  purchase  of  land  by 

the  Church  in  Iowa  Territory  (half-breed  Indians'  land)  be  sustained  for 

a  gathering  place  for  the  Latter-day  Saints.  There  was  also  135  acres  of 

land  bought  of  Hugh  White,  also  a  farm  of  Dr.  Isaac  Galland.  This  was 

also  in  the  same  place  for  a  gathering  place  in  Commerce,  Hancock  County, 

Illinois,  afterwards  known  as  the  city  of  Nauvoo. 

Thus  in  so  short  a  time  there  was  a  gathering  place,  one  in  Iowa, 

the  other  in  Illinois  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  It  was  also  resolved 

at  this  same  conference  to  send  Sidney  Rigdon  to  the  city  of  Washington 

as  a  delegate  to  lay  our  cause  before  the  general  government  for  redress 

3 

of  our  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  us  in  Missouri. 

I  still  kept  up  my  work  in  Quincy  for  a  short  time  while  some 
began  to  prepare  to  move  up  into  Iowa  and  Commerce,  Illinois.  About  the 
middle  of  May,  1839,  I  with  my  mother,  two  sisters,  and  brother,  James, 
moved  over  into  Iowa  Territory.  Our  home  was  in  the  United  States 
Barracks  which  were  vacated.  Poor  as  they  were,  we  were  glad  to  get  free 
shelter  once  more.  My  mother  and  sisters  were  compelled  to  go  to  work, 
and  I  returned  to  Quincy,  Illinois  and  found  work  at  a  steam  saw  mill  for 
fifty  cents  a  day  where  I  worked  some  time.  I  also  worked  at  a  steam  saw 
mill  in  Tulla  and  fired  up  for  a  three  cylinder  steam  boiler  at  fifty  cents 
a.  day  which  was  the  usual  wages  per  day  there.  I  got  my  board.  It  was 

1 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  129-30,  186. 

ZIbid.  ,  p.  130. 1 *  3Ibid.  ,  pp.  130-131. 
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rather  hard  and  hot  work,  but  all  of  us  in  our  exiled  condition,  leaving 
all  of  our  possessions  behind  us  in  Missouri,  were  compelled  to  do  the 
best  we  could. 


A  Budding  Romance 

This  time  was  the  first  that  I  met  Father  Sanford  Porter  who  was 
moving  from  Van  Buren  County,  Missouri  to  Iowa  by  team  and  wagon. 

Nancy  A.  Porter  climbed  up  on  a  wagon  wheel  to  see  a  Mormon  boy  doing  a 
man's  work  at  a  steam  mill.  This  was  after  Father  Porter  had  been  down 
to  the  mill  and  had  [had]  a  talk  with  me.  I  was  very  small  [for]  my  age  at 
that  time.  He  told  the  family  that  there  was  a  Mormon  boy  working,  and 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  doing  a  man's  work  to  help  to  support  the 
family  who  had  been  robbed  of  their  home  and  property  which  was  a  sore 
trial,  but  the  fate  of  faithful  Mormons.  This  was  what  created  the  excite¬ 
ment  at  the  wagons,  causing  a  curiosity  [in]  Nancy  A.  Porter  to  see, 
strangely  enough,  one  who  six  years  afterwards  became  the  husband  of  the 
one  who  climbed  up  on  the  wagon  wheel  to  see  the  Mormon  boy.  For  the 
Porter  family  settled  in  Iowa  in  the  very  same  neighborhood  as  did  the 
Mormon  boy  who  was  working  at  the  steam  mill. 

After  earning  some  money,  I  returned  home  to  Montro  se,  Lee  County, 
Iowa.  Soon,  after  a  rest  at  home,  I  returned  to  Quincy,  Illinois.  Two  or 

three  of  us  boys  bought  a  canoe  after  walking  down  the  Mississippi  River 

> 

a  short  distance,  and  ran  down  the  river  in  our  frail  canoe;  [then]  we  sold 
our  boat.  This  was  rather  a  novel  way  to  get  down  the  stream,  but  it  was 
rather  pleasant  and  the  cheapest  way  we  could  go.  I  soon  got  a  job  at  a 
steam  saw  mill,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  There  I  took  a  job  to  wheel 
away  the  saw  dust  and  chop  up  slabs  for  fifty  cents  a  cord,  so  between 
the  two  jobs  I  cleared  double  wages.  But  the  work  proved  too  hard  for 
me,  and  my  exposure  in  Missouri  was  yet  bearing  upon  my  system,  for 
my  lying  on  the  cold  snowy  ground,  and  being  on  guard  night  and  day 
much  of  the  time  in  Far  West  and  Adam-ondi-Ahman,  Daviess  County.  I 
began  to  feel  weak,  and  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  climb  the  hill  to  my  board¬ 
ing  place.  My  knees  would  nearly  give  out.  This  forced  me  to  close  out  my 
job,  although  very  reluctently,  and  my  soul  began  to  feel  as  though  our 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  132. 
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enemies  had  delt  very  inhumanly  with  us  as  a  people  who  were  striving  to 
serve  the  Lord  as  it  was  made  known  to  us  by  heavenly  messengers.  ^ 

Final  Departure  From  Quincy,  Illinois 

I  engaged  a  passage  to  Montrose,  Iowa  on  a  steam  boat,  and  finally 
engaged  as  a  2nd  cook  on  the  boat,  and  continued  still  farther  up  the 
Mississippi  River  to  Galena  and  Debuke  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  [Dubuque, 
Iowa?].  By  so  doing  I  added  to  my  stock  of  hard  earned  cash,  saving  pay 
for  my  passage  home,  [and  I]  would  see  some  new  country  as  well.  The 
scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  great  River  was  very  attractive  passing 
Warsaw,  [Illinois]  and  Keokuk,  [Iowa]  at  the  foot  of  the  great  rapids.  [I 
passed]  over  the  rapids  to  Commerce  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  as  well 
as  Montrose  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  Iowa  Territory. 

Safely  arriving  at  Commerce  (the  boat  not  calling  at  Montrose),  I 
sent  $5.  00  in  money  to  my  mother,  and  word  that  I  designed  going  up  the 
river  to  Wisconsin  Territory.  This  word  and  money  I  sent  by  the  ferryman, 
Daniel  Davis,  who  joined  the  Latter-day  Saints'  Church  in  Michigan  Terri¬ 
tory,  the  following  year  after  I  did  in  1834.  I  felt  a  degree  of  pride  to  be 
able  to  work  and  aid  my  poor  widowed  mother,  and  could  pass  on  by  my 
humble  exile  home  feeling  happy  with  a  hope  some  day  of  having  a  better 
home  than  what  we  now  enjoyed  in  the  Barracks. 

Twelve  miles  and  we  passed  Fort  Madison  on  the  banks  of  the 

Mississippi  River.  We  also  passed  Burlington  and  Rock  Island.  The 

pleasure  of  this  delightful  trip  was  interrupted  and  marred  somewhat  by 

my  being  taken  ill  with  the  diarrhea.  On  my  return  to  Montrose,  Iowa  I 

2 

was  compelled  to  give  up  work  and  rest  at  home  for  a  season. 

I  found  my  mother  taking  care  of  Sister  Morris  Phelps'  family, 
six  miles  out  from  Montrose,  while  Sister  Phelps  and  her  brother,  John 
Wesley  Clark,  had  gone  to  Missouri  to  help  liberate  her  husband  as  well 
as  P.  P.  Pratt  and  others  from  prison.  It  was  at  this  time,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  my  visit,  that  I  met  Miss  Nancy  Areta  Porter  at  Sister  Phelps' 
little  log  house  in  Father  Porter's  field.  She  was  then  in  her  fifteenth 
year  of  age.  I  learned  from  her  afterwards  that  she  said  in  her  mind 
that  if  ever  she  married,  she  would  like  it  to  be  with  me.  And  stranger 

1  2 
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than  fiction,  I  was  rather  smitten  on  my  part.  In  less  than  six  years 
afterwards,  on  the  7th  day  of  April,  1845,  we  were  married  at  conference 
time  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois  by  Charles  C.  Rich,  and  on  the  next  day  we 
received  our  Patriarchal  Blessings. 

My  mother  remained  taking  charge  of  the  Morris  Phelps'  family 
until  their  return  from  their  successful  mission.  ^ 

Myself  with  many  others  are  today  suffering  the  effects  of  the 
exposures  we  have  been  subjected  to,  and  had  contracted  in  our  systems 
disability;  hence,  sickness,  and  in  some  cases  death;  in  consequence  of 
which  I  was  taken  down  sick  with  fever  which  continued  with  me  until  in 
the  fall.  At  one  time  life  was  dispaired  of.  I  was  removed  from  the  old 
Barracks  to  Sister  Wright's  on  Sugar  Creek  for  a  time.  Mr.  and  Sister 
Wright--who  was  baptized  when  I  was  in  Silver  Lake,  Michigan  Territory 
in  the  fall  of  1833- -was  a  good  Latter-day  Saint.  They  were  very  kind  to 
me.  In  a  relaps  I  suffered  with  a  burning  fever,  and  at  times  [was]  delir¬ 
ious  until,  for  the  only  time  of  my  recollection,  I  would  not  turn  my  hand 
to  live  any  longer.  While  in  this  condition,  my  thoughts  reverted  back  to 
the  time  of  my  father  with  the  prospects  then  surrounding  us,  which  were 
rather  flattering  for  family  comforts  and  happiness,  for  we  had  two  homes 

and  240  acres  of  land  and  other  comforts,  surrounded  with  health  and  not 

2 

the  least  maimed  in  any  form. 

Here  was  my  mother,  a  widow,  two  younger  sisters,  and  the  baby 
boy,  James,  having  been  robbed  of  our  home  and  all,  and  here  as  exiles, 
living  in  an  old  barrack,  reduced  down  to  only  a  cow  and  a  calf,  and  soon 
the  cow  died.  And  I  was  so  low  and  sick  that  it  began  to  look  as  though 
life  was  a  clear  failure  to  me,  excepting  my  Mormon  religion. 

Now  came  a  test  as  to  our  real  hopes,  religiously.  My  two  elder 
brothers  proffered  [that]  if  we  would  give  up  our  Mormonism,  they  would 
give  up  their  claim  on  the  surviving  farm,  and  we  could  return  and  live 
on  the  homestead  where  my  father  died.  In  our  poverty,  financially,  the 
temptation  looked  bright.  When  the  Holy  Ghost  lit  up  within  me,  the 
brightness  and  grandness  of  the  pearl  which  was  presented  unto  me  at  the 
reception  of  the  gospel  [made]  this  earth  with  all  its  glories  look  very 
small  and  valueless.  I  felt,  for  the  sake  of  so  pure  riches,  [that]  I  was 
willing  to  pass  through  all  earthly  tribulations  and  count  them  my  just 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  p.  135.  ^Ibid.  ,  p.  140. 
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due.  The  spirit  revived  in  me  and  then  I  wanted  to  live,  and  never  since 
that  time  has  that  sad  feeling  entered  into  my  mind,  but  life  eternal  and 
everlasting  life  has,  and  ever  will  be  uppermost  with  me. 

The  Wright  family,  fearing  that  I  should  die  on  their  hands, 
arranged  a  conveyance  with  feather  beds,  removing  me  to  my  barracks 
home  in  Montrose,  Iowa  [which  was]  opposite  and  in  plain  sight  of  Nauvoo, 
the  beautiful.  This  move  just  suited  me,  and  from  that  hour  death  was 
removed  from  me,  and  I  had  faith  in  God  my  Eternal  Father  that  I  should 
live  to  see  the  day  of  the  coming  of  Jesus.  Afterwards  my  patriarchal 
blessing  ratified  the  same. 

About  this  time  sickness  became  very  sad  indeed  in  Nauvoo  and 
Montrose.  So  very  many  were  sick  that  the  Prophet  Joseph  called  a 
special  fasting  and  prayer  Sunday  in  Nauvoo  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick, 
and  the  elders  went  forth  amongst  the  people  with  power.  Many  were 
healed.  The  Prophet  came  over  on  our  side  of  the  river  and  the  power  of 
God  came  with  him.  A  Brother  Fordham  was  very  low  and  his  life  dis- 
paired  of  (I  knew  him  in  Michigan  when  he  spoke  in  unknown  tongues). 
Brother  Joseph  came  into  his  sick  room,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  said, 
"Brother  Fordham  arise  and  be  made  whole,  "  and  he  arose,  dressed,  and 
went  forth  with  Brother  Joseph,  administering  to  others  who  were  sick. 
These  times  were  very  trying.  ^ 

Brother  Brigham  Young  and  others  were  living  also  in  the  barracks, 
and  he  and  family  were  sick.  There  were  scarcely  well  ones  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  sick.  Some  medicine  had  been  left  for  me  while  I  was  so  sick, 
but  I  consigned  it  to  the  fire  and  finally  recovered  from  my  sickness,  but 
was  very  weak. 

I  made  some  money  picking  prickly  ash  berries  which  were  very 

plentiful  in  the  bottom  land  of  the  Missouri  River.  They  were  a  red  berry 

and  were  said  to  be  healthy.  The  clerks  of  the  steam  boats  used  them 

2 

in  whiskey  for  bitters  which  looked  very  pretty  at  the  steamboat  bar. 

I  attended  meetings  occasionally  at  Nauvoo.  Brother  Hyrum  Smith 
said  to  the  Twelve  [to]  practice  prudence  and  humility  in  their  plans  or 
subjects  for  preaching,  relying  on  the  spirit,  and  trust  in  God  and  the 
Priesthood.  The  Prophet  Joseph  followed  [a  meeting  prior  to  the  Twelve 
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leaving  for  England]  on  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  self-sufficiency, 

self-righteousness,  and  self-importance,  etc.  .  .  .  ^ 

Brigham  Young  started  from  Montrose,  Iowa  from  the  old  barracks 

on  his  mission  to  England,  leaving  her  [his  wife]  with  fifty  cents  and  no 

home.  And  he  had  been  sick  and  was  now  very  weak  and  poorly  clad.  His 

wife  had  to  do  all  kinds  of  work  to  make  a  living,  sometimes  cleaning  hogs' 

entrails  to  get  soap-grease  with  which  she  could  work,  making  soap  which 

in  turn  she  sold  and  bought  bread.  And  she  was  not  alone  in  her  trials, 

poverty,  and  humiliating  circumstances,  for  all  were  as  exiles  in  a  strange 

land,  being  all  alike,  robbed  by  the  Missouri  mob  of  our  homes  and  goods, 

driven  away  from  the  entire  state.  So  it  was  not  so  bad  for  Sister  Young, 

for  she  had  plenty  of  company  in  her  trials. 

The  first  log  house  was  built  in  Commerce  (Nauvoo)  by  Theodore 

Turley  not  far  from  the  Prophet  Joseph's.  I  have  visited  it  in  early 

times,  and  for  those  times  it  was  pretty  good. 

Our  next  conference  I  also  was  favored  through  God's  mercy  to 

attend  at  the  town  of  Commerce,  October  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  1839.  Things 

began  to  look  favorable  around  Nauvoo  and  Iowa  as  stakes  of  gathering, 

2 

etc.  The  Prophet  Joseph  directed  a  stake  of  Zion  to  be  located  and  called 
Zarehemla.  He  preached  from  a  wagon  under  some  trees  and  he  referred  to 
Revelation,  14th  chapter,  making  a  correction.  Thus  they  shall  continue 
their  work  (Rev.  14:  13),  and  not,  "Their  works  do  follow  them.  "  The  Prophet 
said  he  loved  to  swim  in  deep  water,  for  he  had  been  preaching  some  deep 
things,  and  we  had  a  feast  of  fat  things,  for  he  spoke  with  great  power. 

Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 

I  heard  him  also  make  another  correction  (Heb.  6:  1).  It  reads: 

"Therefore  leaving  the  principles.  ..."  He  [the  Prophet]  said  [that] 

we  would  require  faith  towards  God,  repentance,  baptisms,  etc.,  plural 

3 

[concerning  baptism],  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  Prophet  seemed 
full  of  good  instruction  as  if  he  would  not  always  be  with  us,  and  as  he 
said  [that]  we  would  not  all  of  us  remember  his  sayings.  In  those  days 
there  was  no  one  to  take  notes--as  a  rule  at  least. 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  144. 
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It  was  not  long  after  this  when  the  Prophet  (in  Iowa)  said  in 
vision  [that]  he  saw  the  valley  of  Utah,  and  told  some  present  (Anson  Call 
was  one  of  them)  that  they  should  yet  go  to  the  vallies  of  the  rocky  moun¬ 
tains  and  drink  of  the  cold  rivulets,  running  clear  as  crystal  streams. 

But  [said  the  Prophet],  that  day  some  of  us  (smiting  his  breast) 
will  be  martyred,  our  blood  will  be  shed,  many  others  will  lay  down  by 
the  way  side  as  martyrs  worn  out,  and  a  great  many  will  apostatize. 

But  some  of  you  will  yet  go  beyond  the  rocky  mountains  and  see  this 
people  become  a  great  people  and  [a]  nation.  1 

I  was  not  present,  but  lived  in  Iowa  at  the  time  and  have  talked 
with  those  who  were  at  the  meeting. 

The  half-breed  [Indian]  lands  in  Iowa  soon  began  to  fill  up. 

Brother  W.  Woodruff’s  family,  T.  B.  Clark's  family,  the  Sumners,  A.  O. 
Smoot,  Uncle  John  Smith,  and  others  of  the  Smith  family,  Elijah  Fordham, 
the  Swasys,  Duty  Newberrys,  Mowers,  Baileys,  Allens  (who  used  to  say 
square  our  lives  by  the  gospel  rule),  [and]  Morris  Phelps  were  among  the 
numbers  [who  took  up  land  there]. 

We  very  often  went  over  at  Nauvoo  to  meetings  and  heard  many  rich 
instructions.  I  have  often  seen  the  Prophet  indulge  in  a  game  of  checkers.  1 
I  have  never  heard  or  seen  a  man  [speaking  of  the  Prophet]  so  filled  with 
inspirations,  and  many  of  his  words  are  deeply  impressed,  so  forcibly, 
upon  my  mind  that  I  shall  pen  some  of  them  [that  I  heard  at]  Nauvoo  and 
Iowa,  for  I  have  heard  him  in  both  places. 

I  will  prophecy  that  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  Christ  are  at  hand 
....  If  we  are  not  looking  for  these  things  we  shall  be  numbered 
with  those  who  will  call  for  rocks  to  fall  upon  [themselves].  .  .  . 

Elijah  the  Prophet  will  turn  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  their  fathers 
and  the  fathers  to  the  children,  whether  living  or  dead,  which  will 
prepare  them  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  .  .  .  There  will  be  but 
little  peace  from  henceforth,  for  the  world  or  the  Saints.  ...  I  saw 
men  hunting  for  the  lives  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  brother  murder¬ 
ing  brother,  women  killing  their  own  daughters,  and  daughters  seeking 
the  lives  of  their  mothers.  I  saw  armies  arrayed  against  armies;  I 
saw  blood,  desolation,  fires,  etc.  .  .  .  Try  the  spirits,  for  lying 
spirits  are  going  forth  in  the  earth.  .  .  .  An  angel  of  God  never  has 
wings.  .  .  .  The  devil  may  appear  as  an  angel  of  light,  [but]  there 
is  a  way  to  detect  him  which  we  will  know  more  about  as  we  advance  in 
knowledge. 

....  We  may  come  to  Jesus  and  ask  him;  he  will  know  all  about 
it.  If  he  comes  to  a  little  child,  he  will  adapt  himself  to  the  language 
and  capacity  of  a  little  child. 

....  The  gift  of  discerning  spirits  will  be  given  to  the  presiding 
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elder.  Pray  for  him  that  he  may  have  this  gift.  Be  careful  about 
speaking  in  tongues  unless  you  have  an  interpreter.  The  devil  can 
speak  in  tongues.  .  .  .  1 

These  were  days  to  me  of  great  treasures,  and  I  esteemed  them  as 

apples  of  gold  in  pitchers  of  silver.  Although  sickness  prevailed  and  death 

with  pinching  times  for  the  poor--and  all  were  poor  together  - -yet  we  had 

a  prophet  of  God  to  lead  us  and  to  teach  us,  not  by  man's  wisdom,  but  by 

the  revelations  of  Jesus  Christ. 

While  on  this  subject  of  the  Prophet's  sayings  I  must  conclude 

with  some  choice  words  of  his  on  the  subject  of  the  Priesthood.  It  was 

the  grandest  of  instructions  in  that  day  and  age  of  the  world.  The 

Prophet  said,  "The  Priesthood  is  an  everlasting  principle,  and  existed 

with  God  from  eternity.  It  was  first  given  to  Adam  as  pertaining  to 

2 

this  earth.  .  .  .  " 

Joseph  Smith  was  the  first  whom  I  ever  heard  proclaim  a  plurality 

of  Gods.  .  .  a  God  to  every  earth  as  well  as  a  saviour  to  redeem  them 
3 

•  o  •  • 

Joseph  the  Seer  said,  "In  the  grand  council  of  Heaven  the  Great 

4 

Elohim  directed  Jehovah  and  Michael.  ..."  I  began  to  believe  that  the 
Prophet  possessed  an  infinity  of  knowledge,  but  there  was  a  very  good 
reason  for  all  of  this;  his  resources  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  filled 
with  revelation  and  inspiration.  I  looked  upon  him  as  upon  no  other  man, 
and  I  learned  to  love  that  great  man  of  God. 

I  had  nearly  recovered  my  health,  but  was  very  weak  and  had  not 
been  able  to  do  but  very  little  work  since  July,  1839.  Everything  looked 
rather  dark  for  a  living,  not  only  for  our  family,  but  nearly  all  who  had 
been  driven  from  the  state  of  Missouri.  Brother  Brigham  Young's  family 
was  in  the  depths  of  poverty,  and  Brother  W.  Woodruff's  not  much  better. 

There  offered  a  little  hope  for  our  receiving  some  little  aid  from 
the  rent  of  our  farm  which  was  as  yet  in  an  unsettled  condition,  hence 
about  four  years'  rent  coming  to  us.  Therefore,  I  began  to  make  pre¬ 
parations  for  to  try  and  make  my  way  back  to  Pontiac,  Oakland  County, 
Michigan.  Just  before  leaving  on  my  journey,  Joseph  preached  on  a  new 
subject--the  second  comforter.  The  Prophet  said,  "There  are  two  com¬ 
forters  spoken  of.  One  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  .  The  effect  upon  a  Gentile  is 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  152-153.  Ibid.  ,  pp.  154-155. 
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to  purge  out  the  old  blood  and  make  him  actually  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  .  .  .  " 

The  other  comforter  spoken  of  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and 

perhaps  understood  by  few  of  this  generation.  .  .  .  The  Prophet  then  asked 

the  question,  "What  is  this  other  comforter?  He  said,  "It  is  no  more  nor 

2 

less  than  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself.  ..." 

Having  been  so  highly  blessed  and  favored  with  the  presence,  and 
of  hearing  so  great  a  Prophet  as  this  inspired  man,  Joseph  Smith,  I  felt 
all  the  better  prepared  for  a  long  and  tedious  journey  which  lay  before 
me  as  I  was  about  to  enter  upon  in  the  month  of  October,  1839. 

A  Trip  Back  to  Pontiac,  Michigan 

The  worst  of  all  was  to  start  on  a  journey  with  neither  purse  or 
money,  but  something  desperate  must  be  done,  for  very  little  work  for 
money  was  to  be  had.  Now  the  object  I  had  in  view  was  [that]  we  had  an 
estate  yet  unsold  in  Michigan  Territory,  but  it  was  rented  by  a  friend 
whom  we  had  left  in  charge.  It  was  quite  probable  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years  that  a  nice  little  amount  had  by  this  time  accumulated,  and 
we  never  again  should  need  it  more  than  at  the  present  crisis. 

It  was  about  [sic]  miles  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  St. 

Louis,  Missouri  which  route  I  had  selected.  From  there  [I  would]  go 
down  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  where  I  should 
take  a  steam  boat  up  the  Ohio  River  via  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  where  I 
should  meet  my  two  brothers. 

I  succeeded  in  finding  a  captain  who  gave  me  the  berth  of  a  cabin 
boy  with  a  free  passage  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  [He]  showed  me  my  work 
which  was  suited  to  my  condition.  There  was  plenty  to  eat  of  the  first 
quality  and  every  convenience  for  comfort,  and  I  felt  thankful  for  so  good 
an  opening  for  me.  We  were  soon  gliding  down  over  the  rapids  to  Keokuk. 

We  passed  Warsaw,  Quincy,  Hannibal,  and  many  other  towns  on  the  banks 
of  the  lovely  river  and  pretty  country,  arriving  safely  at  St.  Louis.  The 
Lord  truly  gave  me  friends  to  start  on,  for  on  my  arrival  at  St.  Louis, 
my  good,  friendly  captain  came  to  me  and  said,  "You  have  done  well  your 
duty  and  here  is  $4.  00  which  will  aid  you  on  your  way,  which  I  freely 
give  you  as  wages  well  earned.  "  My  heart  was  filled  with  gratitude  for 

1  2 
Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  158-159.  Ibid.,  p.  159. 
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such  marked  kindness. 

A  little  incident  occurred  on  our  journey,  for  our  passengers  be¬ 
came  numerous  before  reaching  port.  One  morning  while  making  up  the 
berths,  I  found  a  gold  watch  and  a  purse  of  money  under  the  pillow.  I 
took  [it]  into  the  cabin  enquiring  the  owner.  It  happened  [that]  the  owner 
was  out  of  the  cabin,  but  his  friend  suggested  that  it  be  put  in  a  hat  and 
kept  secreted  from  its  owner.  Soon  an  excited  man,  who  was  minus  a 
watch  and  money,  found  the  room  set  in  order,  but  no  purse  or  watch. 

His  friends  tormented  him  until  he  was  about  to  report  to  the  captain. 

I  soon  engaged  a  deck  passage  down  the  Mississippi,  and  then  up 
the  Ohio  River  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  water  in  the  Ohio  River  was  very 
low,  more  so  than  for  many  previous  years.  Therefore  our  passage  was  a 
protracted  one.  On  the  Flint  Island  bar  there  was  only  eighteen  inches  of 
water.  In  some  instances  barges  were  sunken,  then  braced  up  in  the  sunken 
condition,  after  which  the  barges  were  bailed  dry,  thus  lightening  up  the 
steam  boat  considerably,  after  which  a  hawser  was  fastened  to  a  tree  or 
stump.  Several  sailors,  working  the  capsule,  fairly  drug  the  boat  over 
the  bars  of  sand.  Thus  we  worried  our  way  on,  passing  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  found  my  two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Henry, 
both  single  and  boarding  out.  We  were  glad  to  meet,  but  I  could  feel  a 
sort  of  estrangement  between  us.  Mormonism  was  very  unpopular  among 
the  masses  of  the  people,  and  this  served  to  make  both  myself--and  them, 
too --very  uncomfortable. 

It  was  now  near  Christmas,  myself  poorly  clad,  with  winter  and  a 
long  journey  before  me,  going  on  into  a  much  colder  country  in  Michigan. 

I  must  confess,  things  looked  rather  blue  for  me  to  face,  and  I  felt  too 
proud  to  remain  long,  [due  to]  my  brothers'  feelings  and  circumstances. 

Now  came  up  a  new  feature- -a  temptation  to  renounce  my  religion 
and  take  the  farm  I  was  going  to  collect  rent  from  in  Michigan- -fo r  my 
brothers  offered  to  relinquish  their  interest  and  claims  on  the  homestead 
in  my  favor,  if  I  would  go  back  and  take  my  mother  and  the  three  younger 
children  and  make  a  home  there.  The  second  proposition  was  for  me  to  live 
in  Cincinnati  and  go  into  business,  they  offering  to  help  me  to  do  so,  and  I 
would  soon  form  new  acquaintances  and  be  happy  with  them.  They  thought, 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  161-163. 
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and  to  them  it  looked  so,  that  we  had  had  enough  of  Mormonism,  being 
driven,  robbed,  and  mobbed  from  our  homes,  and  Mormonism  broken  up. 
But  I  could  not  see  it  in  this  light,  hard  and  bad  as  it  looked  to  us  all.  My 
soul,  body  and  my  sacred  honor  was  welded,  rooted,  and  grounded  in  the 
faith  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  I  could  see  no 
future  happiness,  peace  of  mind,  joy,  salvation,  and  exaltation  in  looking 
back  after  taking  hold  of  the  plow.  I  felt  to  thank  God  for  giving  me  grace 
as  my  day,  so  as  to  withstand  any  influences  brought  to  bear  against  my 
fixed  purposes:  to  see  the  end  [with]  Mormonism  (so  called). 

Now  I  will  excuse  my  very  good  moral  brothers,  for  they,  like 
Paul,  could  only  see  one  side,  which  looked  dark  enough.  They  meant 
well  in  their  offers  and  advice  unto  me. 

Finally  I  accepted  a  job  in  a  tin  shop  with  no  other  view  than  to 
pass  away  some  of  the  dreary  winter  months,  when  I  would  resume  my 
journey.  Soon  after  my  engagement  in  the  business,  I  went  out  to  put  up  a 
stove  which  had  been  purchased  from  the  shop..  While  engaged  in  putting 
up  the  stove,  I  found  that  I  was  in  a  house  of  shame  and  infamy,  and  so 
bold  were  the  inmates  that  in  almost  a  nude  state  they  presented  themselves, 
so  much  to  my  disgust  that  before  completing  the  job,  I  left  them  to  them¬ 
selves  to  do  as  best  they  could  with  the  stove.  This  was  my  first  introduc¬ 
tion  to  such  a  place  and  I  hope  it  may  be  the  last.  Whatever  my  boss  heard 
about  the  matter,  I  knew  not,  only  I  know  that  I  heard  nothing  about  it,  but 
it  made  a  lasting  impression  on  my  mind. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1839,  I  settled  up  my  affairs,  and  my 
comrades,  tinners,  finding  I  was  determined  to  undertake  so  hazardous  a 
winter  journey  on  foot  and  alone,  kindly  made  up  a  little  addition  to  my 
limited  purse.  Thanking  them  for  their  kindness  and  thoughtfulness,  I 
started  out  with  my  bundle  on  my  back  in  good  spirits,  walking  up  the  Troy 
Canal  twenty  miles  the  first  day.  [Being]  tired,  I  found  lodgings  on  the 
following  day.  Just  before  Christmas  I  arrived  at  Troy,  Ohio,  one  hundred 
miles.  Lamed  in  my  great  toe  joint,  I  was  unable  to  proceed  further.  I 
prayed  and  wept  bitterly.  Never--no,  never  shall  I  forget  this  scene--for 
it  was  a  bitter  pill  for  me  to  endure,  so  far  away  from  home  in  winter  and 
among  strangers.  But  a  spring  of  joy  came  up  before  me  as  if  I  heard  a 
voice  whispering,  "My  son,  all  shall  be  well  with  thee.  "  Encouraged  by 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  163-166. 
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this  soft,  still,  but  small  voice,  I  offered  my  services  as  a  hired  man  or 
boy,  as  I  was  very  small.  My  first  offer  was  twenty-five  cents  a  cord  for 
cutting,  splitting,  and  cording  wood;  and  board  myself.  I  had  not  yet  fully 
recovered  from  my  summer  sickness  and  I  knew  this  would  not  answer.  I 
told  the  people  present  [that]  I  was  unable  to  pursue  my  journey,  had  very 
little  money,  and  was  willing  to  work  for  what  I  was  able  to  earn,  if  only  a 
little  more  than  my  board.  A  Mr.  Matthew  Culberson,  a  hatter  by  trade, 
believed  what  I  said  to  be  true,  and  [told  me]  to  come  home  to  his  house. 

It  was  Saturday  evening.  After  supper  I  did  up  the  chores  in  good  order 
which  pleased  him  and  the  family.  They  were  very  comfortably  situated  in 
the  house  and  surroundings.  Sunday  they  had  prayers  and  invited  me  to  go 
to  meeting.  They  were  Methodists;  I  told  them  that  my  father  lived  and  died 
a  good  Methodist,  and  was  an  honest  man  in  his  religious  views.  I  went  to 
meetings,  and  on  Monday  I  worked  hard,  and  for  five  days.  I  had  told  him 
to  give  me  what  I  earned  and  I  would  leave  it  entirely  to  him  what  the 
amount  should  be,  more  or  less,  and  that  I  would  quit  work  at  his  pleasure. 
He  said,  "Nothing  could  be  fairer,  but  there  are  so  many  who  impose  upon 
humanity  that  we  scarcely  know  whom  to  trust.  " 

I  had  done  some  threshing  with  a  flail,  some  milling,  sawed  wood, 
and  other  work  for  five  days,  and  notified  him  of  my  intention  to  leave  as 
my  lameness  was  healed  or  nearly  so.  He  wished  me  to  remain  a  few  days 
longer,  but  my  mission  in  this  place  [was  over].  He  placed  $2.  50  near  my 
plate  at  breakfast,  and  I  received  some  presents  from  his  daughters  and 
family,  with  his  blessing  on  my  journey  saying,  "[if]  you  come  this  way, 
be  sure  you  call  on  us.  " 

God  heard  my  prayers  and  my  way  had  been  opened  up--and  will  be, 

I  fear  not,  as  long  as  the  Lord  cares  for  me.  I  pursued  my  journey  through 
snow,  but  my  journey  through  Maumee  Swamp  was  the  most  hazardous  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  way  as  there  had  been  a  heavy  snow,  and  only  part  of  the 
way  through  the  swamp  [had  a]  road  cut  through  the  dense  timber.  The 
other  part  was  blazed  trees,  and  about  twenty  miles  through  the  swamp, 
but  there  was  one  foot-man  who  had  preceeded  me.  This,  then,  was  to  be 
my  guide.  If  he  went  astray,  I  would  be  likely  to  follow  in  his  track.  The 
snow  was  about  ten  inches  deep.  This  was  my  first  day  in  the  new  year-- 
1840.  Cold  and  frosty  was  the  night;  O  how  thankful  was  I  for  a  comfortable 
New  Year's  supper  with  kind  friends,  and  a  blessed  good  home. 

I  continued  on  my  journey  with  very  good  success,  without  anything 
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unusual  taking  place.  Only  one  little  incident  which  occurred  at  an  inn  is 
worth  notice,  for  it  is  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary  way  of  treatment  of 
travelers  in  the  present  generation  of  seeking  all  one  can  obtain,  legiti¬ 
mately  at  least.  I  called  at  an  inn  with  a  broad  sign  hung  out  on  a  pole, 
and  met  an  aged  lady  who,  after  staring  at  me  for  some  time,  said: 

Yes  my  little  man,  just  put  down  that  big  bundle*  you  certainly  can 
stop  here.  But  where  are  you  going  in  this  cold  wintry  weather.  You 
look  so  young  and  small  to  be  going  through  the  world  all  alone.  Tell 
me  all  about  it,  for  I  am  anxious  to  learn  your  whereabouts,  and  as  I 
have  time  to  hear  your  story,  sit  down  here. 

I  related  the  cause  of  my  undertaking  my  journey.  My  landlady 
believed  what  I  had  said  to  be  true.  I  had  a  good  rest  and  [was]  fully  pre¬ 
pared  for  my  journey  the  next  morning.  When  I  went  to  settle  my  bill, 
this  good  old  lady  put  in  my  hand  a  handful  of  small  change  (I  do  not  now 
remember  how  much),  but  she  said: 

This  is  your  bill  with  a  little  advice.  It  will  help  you  on  your  jour¬ 
ney.  Hold  up  your  head,  be  honest,  keep  a  good  stiff  upper  lip,  and  a 
lower  one  to  match  it,  and  you  shall  get  through  this  life.  Be  happy 
and  prosper  good,  my  little  man,  and  God  bless  you  on  your  way,  and 
safe  return  to  your  widowed  mother. 

I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  weeping  before  this  good  honest 
mother  of  a  woman,  for  her  advice  and  kind  words  reached  my  heart,  and 
so  deeply  impressed  my  mind  that  it  still  is  impressed  indelibly- -never , 

I  dare  say,  to  be  eradicated.  Indeed  a  kind  word  turns  away  wrath,  but  a 
spark  of  wrath  kindleth  a  great  flame. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred,  only  to  tramp  snow  and  face  some 
winter  storms,  until  day  by  day  I  shortened  my  journey,  and  finally,  after 
a  tedious  and  wintry  journey,  I  reached  our  old  homestead,  the  land  of  my 
youthful  days.  I  found  many  changes  among  the  people  and  country.  Yet, 
some  of  my  companions,  friends,  and  old  neighbors  were  pleased  to  meet 
me,  asking  many  questions  about  Mormonism  and  our  new  country. 

Time  soon  passed  away,  spring  approaching,  [with]  my  visit  to  the 
old  fishing  resorts  and  hunting  grounds,  the  very  lake  where  I  was  baptized, 
and  the  schoolhouse  where  I  used  to  go  to  school  and  meetings,  and  where  I 
attended  the  first  Mormon  meeting;  also  where  I  first  saw  Joseph  Smith,  * 

Looking  over  some  of  those  old  scenes  opened  up  a  field  of  thought, 
food  for  reflection  in  time  to  come.  Near  there  was  the  grave  of  my  father, 
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and  nearby  was  where  my  mother  was  baptized.  Some  of  the  old  neighbors 
had  died,  others  moved  away,  and  there  was  our  old  homestead  which  I 
might  enjoy  if  I  would  but  [turn]  aside  from  the  gospel.  Once  before  I  had 
left  it  for  the  gospel,  and  my  love  for  the  gospel  had  not  in  the  least  degree 
lost  its  brightness  and  luster,  but  it  had  grown  brighter  [and]  more  dear 
to  me.  Although  I  could  get  only  $8.  00  from  Mr.  Joshua  Terry  on  three 
years'  rent,  I  soon  turned  my  back  on  the  old  home  and  friends,  and  set 
my  face  Zionward,  a  distance  of  over  four  hundred  miles  on  foot  again, 
through  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  [It  was]  very  cold  and  snowy  wea¬ 
ther.  By  the  time  I  arrived  at  the  Illinois  River,  boats  were  running,  and 
from  Ottawa,  [Illinois],  I  rode  down  to  Beardstown,  about  one  hundred 
miles  on  the  river,  and  then  footed  it  through  to  Nauvoo,  and  crossed  over 
the  Mississippi  River  into  Iowa  where  I  found  my  mother,  two  sisters,  and 
a  younger  brother.  ^ 

Mother  and  sisters  were  working  out,  and  my  brother  [was]  living 
at  Sister  Wright's.  Scattered  as  they  were,  no  home  or  land,  I  had  youth 
on  my  side,  health  and  strength,  and  a  will;  and  with  all  the  blessings  of  a 
good  mother,  two  sisters  and  a  younger  brother  to  stimulate  me. 

We  had  been  driven  like  the  brutes  and  beasts  from  our  homes  into 

exile  and  poverty,  and  that,  too,  by  human  beings,  but  fiends,  servants  of  the 

devil,  painted  mobs,  enraged  and  led  on  to  acts  of  violence  by  ministers 

who  knew  better.  And  I  speak  advisably,  for  I  personally  saw  and  knew  of 

many  of  them,  two  particularly;  Captain  Bogart  and  Cook,  his  son-in-law, 

Methodists,  both  of  them  preachers.  Both  of  them  were  leaders  of  mobs, 

and  I  saw  them.  Bogart  asked  me  questions  at  the  time  when  we,  a  little 

band  of  Latter-day  Saints,  [were]  all  as  prisoners,  then  in  Far  West, 

Caldwell  County,  Missouri.  While  our  Prophet,  Patriarch  Hyrum  Smith, 

and  others  were  as  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  those  vile  wretches,  ministers, 

and  others  led  on  by  them.  I  desire  [that]  these  lines  may  be  read  by  my 

children  and  childrens'  children  for  generations  to  come  that  they  may  know 

the  true  cause  of  our  present  poverty,  and  my  long  and  tedious  journey  just 

performed- -and  that  too  without  real  merit  [of  what]  honestly  belonged  to 

3 

us  as  rents  of  a  farm  for  three  years--only  the  paltry  sum  of  $8.  00. 

I  say  unto  my  children  and  childrens'  children,  and  all  good  saints, 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  p.  170.  ^Ibid.  ^Ibid.,  pp.  170-171. 
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let  their  prayers  ascend  unto  the  mighty  God  of  Sabaoth  in  connection  with 
those  who  John  the  Revelator  saw  under  the  alter  who  had  been  slain  for  the 
witness  and  testimony  of  Jesus,  just  as  has  been  the  case  with  David  Patten, 
Carter,  and  others  of  our  day.  Then  let  our  prayers  with  them  call  upon 
God  until  the  blood  of  all  the  martyrs  of  ancient  and  modern  times  shall, 
by  God's  justice,  be  satisfied,  for  we  must  understand  [that]  mercy  shall 
not  rob  justice,  neither  justice  rob  mercy. 

Having  thus  explained  the  cause  of  our  present  condition,  I  looked 
around  to  see  what  would  be  the  best  we  could  do  to  make  a  living  and  home. 
Nauvoo  was  headquarters,  land  dear,  and  a  very  sickly  place;  rather  a  hard 
place  for  poor  people  to  get  a  start,  while  in  Iowa  Territory,  land  was 
cheap,  and  plenty  of  room  to  spread  out.  After  my  journey  I  had  money 
enough  left  to  buy  an  axe  and  a  hoe  in  which  I  invested,  and  then  began 
looking  for  a  suitable  place  to  use  them.  After  searching  around,  I  laid 
claim  to  forty  acres  of  land,  but  without  team  and  tools,  it  was  not  wise 
to  undertake  that  new  piece  of  land  at  present,  but  [I]  used  it  to  good 
account  subsequently  by  exchanging  it  in  part  for  another  more  suitable 
piece.  I  finally,  for  the  time  being,  worked  during  the  first  season  with 
Father  Clark's  family.  I  farmed  with  them  and  shared  some  of  the  crop, 
while  my  mother  worked  in  the  family.  ^ 

Near  the  closing  up  of  the  year  1839,  Joseph  Smith,  at  the  White 
House  in  Washington  City,  D.  C.  ,  met  the  President,  Martin  Van  Buren. 

I  heard  the  Prophet,  after  his  return  from  Washington,  say  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  weep  at  church,  but  said,  "Gentlemen,  your  cause  is  just,  but 
I  can  do  nothing  for  you  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  whole  state  of 
Missouri.  "  Joseph  said,  "We  will  leave  the  eve^it  with  God;  he  is  our 
judge,  and  the  avenger  of  our  wrongs.  " 

On  Monday,  8th  April,  1840,  Elders  Brigham  Young,  H.  C.  Kim¬ 
ball,  P.  P.  Pratt,  G.  T.  Smith,  and  Rubin  Hedlock  landed  in  Liverpool. 

Now  comes  fresh  again  to  my  mind  what  the  Prophet  said  in  my  widowed 

mother's  house  in  Pontiac,  Oakland  County,  then  Territory  of  Michigan 

2 

[October,  1834].  While  looking  over  our  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  large 
Bible,  the  Prophet  said; 

Most  of  those  martyrs  died  fully  believing  in  Christ,  and  for  the 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  171-172. 

^Cf.  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  II,  169. 
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gospel's  sake,  and  their  reward  is  sure.  Mother  Stevenson,  there  are 
a  great  many  in  Europe  who  are  waiting  for  the  fulness  of  the  gospel, 
ready  and  waiting  to  receive  it,  for  there  is  a  large  amount  of  Ephraim 
blood  in  that  land,  and  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  that  country.  ^ 

O.  Hyde  left  Commerce  for  Jerusalem  and  met  J.  E.  Page  at  Lima 
on  the  16th  [of  April,  1840].  ...  It  [had  been]  resolved  that  J.  E.  Page 
accompany  Elder  Hyde,  but  J.  E.  Page  did  not  fill  that  mission  and  aposta¬ 
tized.  I  heard  J.  E.  Page  preach  soon  after,  and  for  the  last  time  before 
he  apostatized.  It  was  in  Iowa  to  a  full  house.  The  crowd  was  so  great 
that  some  were  upstairs.  A  slight  accident  occurred,  which  was  some 
water  coming  down  in  the  face  of  the  Apostle  while  preaching.  [He]  be¬ 
came  quite  wrathy  saying,  "The  one  doing  this  injustice,  let  him  immed¬ 
iately  be  put  out  doors.  "  But  it  only  proved  the  accident  of  a  child  who  was 
upstairs  with  his  father.  After  a  short  stir,  some  ladies'  white  handker¬ 
chiefs  being  used,  which  Elder  [Page]  pocketed,  the  meeting  went  on  until 
closed.  The  little  incident  impressed  my  mind  to  a  keen  remembrance  of 
him  who  failed  to  fill  his  Jerusalem  Mission.  Some  time  after,  Elder  Page 
(after  being  disfellowshipped  by  the  Church)  ordained  Granville  Hedrick  who 
became  the  leader  of  the  Hedrickite  Church.  .  .  .  John  E.  Page  died  in  the 
fall  of  1867,  sixty-eight  years  and  eight  months  old.  His  wife,  a  widow, 
and  her  son  testified  to  me  that  John  E.  Page  died  in  full  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the  prophetic  calling  of  Joseph 
Smith. *  2 

I  heard  the  Prophet  say  on  a  stand  at  the  east  end  of  the  Temple  at 
Nauvoo  that  the  time  would  come  when  there  would  be  many  dissensions 
from  the  Church. 

But,  [said  he],  I  now  see  the  time  which  I  have  long  desired  to 
see.  Let  me  go  where  I  may,  the  gospel  tree  is  planted  never  more  to 
be  rooted  up,  for  there  are  those  present  who  are  prepared  to  carry  on 
the  gospel,  whatever  may  become  of  me. 

He  also  said: 

I  will  give  you  a  key  by  which  you  may  know  and  never  be  deceived 
if  you  will  observe  these  facts:  Where  the  true  Church  is,  there  will 
always  be  a  majority  of  the  Saints,  and  the  records  and  history  of  the 
Church  also.  3 


Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  180  (Edward  Stevenson  writes 
further,  "Again  I  quote  the  words  of  the  Prophet  at  my  mother's  house  in 
Michigan  in  1834,  'Thousands  of  Ephraim  are  waiting  in  England  to  receive 
the  gospel.  '"  Ibid.  ,  p.  185). 

2Ibid.  ,  pp.  181-182.  3Ibid.  ,  pp.  183-184. 
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Brother  Brigham's  family  and  Brother  W.  Woodruff's  lived  in  Iowa, 
and  being  acquainted  with  them,  and  so  often  visiting  Nauvoo,  and  seeing 
as  well  as  hearing  the  sayings  of  the  Prophet,  it  appears  that  my  life  is 
mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  days  of  the  Prophet,  and  the 
great  work  of  the  last  days,  so  that  at  present,  I  love  to  dwell  on  the 
greatest  theme  of  all  others  in  my  youthful  life.  ^ 

How  to  Build  a  Log  House 

In  the  fall  of  1840  I  exchanged  my  forty  acres  for  a  piece  of  land 
more  near  the  settlement,  paying  more  pay  for  it  as  fast  as  I  could  earn 
it.  I  soon  built  a  log  house  for  a  home  for  my  mother's  family,  and  once 
more  we  had  a  roof  of  our  own  to  rest  under.  Humble  as  it  was,  we  had 
learned  how  to  appreciate  it  by  contrast.  In  those  early  days  of  poverty 
we  built  cheap  houses,  the  logs  were  notched  one  upon  another,  chinking 
the  cracks  and  plastering  them  tightly.  The  roof  was  shingled  with  clap¬ 
boards  or  long  shingles  three  feet  in  length,  placed  on  side  poles.  Then, 
instead  of  nailing  them,  a  weight  pole  was  laid  on  the  shingles  to  hold 
them  in  place.  Two  short  knees  or  pieces  were  placed  against  the  weight 
pole  and  then  another  pole  was  laid  on  the  clapboards,  resting  against  the 
knees  to  keep  the  poles  apart,  and  to  hold  the  long  shingles  in  place, 
making  a  pretty  tight  roof,  so  that  it  answered  the  purpose  pretty  well. 

This  was  the  Missouri  mobbers'  plan,  and  [was]  where  we  learned  this 
new  mode  of  building.  Well  now  for  the  chimney:  sticks  were  split  out 
resembling  lath,  only  not  so  long.  These  were  placed  up,  one  course  upon 
another,  as  little  boys  used  to  build  cob  houses.  Mud  is  mixed  with  some¬ 
times  a  little  short  straw  and  plastered  over  those  lath  sticks,  making  the 
chimney  the  usual  height.  As  to  the  floor,  poles  for  joists  were  placed 
about  three  to  four  feet  apart,  being  hewn  on  top  so  as  to  level  them, 
being  hewn  from  pieces  of  soft  wood,  called  basswood  logs  and  about  five 
feet  long  and  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  wide,  and  when  nicely  hewn 
were  white,  the  edges  being  straightened,  made  our  floors.  For  those 
days  we  felt  proud  of  them.  This  then  was  the  style  of  our  domicile 
during  the  winter  of  [1840--]  1841.  ^ 

I  chopped  trees  into  lengths  of  ten  feet,  splitting  them  into  fence 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  p.  185.  ^Ibid.  ,  pp.  172-173 
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rails.  They  [were]  required  to  be  about  four  inches  in  diameter  and  ten 
feet  long,  [and  were]  laid  up,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  in  a  worm  form  or 
zigzag.  Six  to  seven  in  height  made  the  farm  fence.  Two  of  those  lengths 
would  make  one  rod  of  fence  in  a  straight  line,  losing  some  length  by 
reason  of  their  being  laid  up  in  a  "V"  form.  During  the  one  winter,  I 
split  five  thousand  of  those  rails,  one  hundred  of  them  being  a  fair  day's 
work.  The  price  of  cutting  and  splitting  them  would  be  fifty  cents  per 
one  hundred. 

On  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  of  October,  1840,  a  general  conference 

was  held  at  Nauvoo  which  I  attended.  There  was  a  large  gathering  of  the 

people  from  Iowa  and  other  settlements.  This  conference  was  far  superior, 

2 

and  more  largely  attended  than  any  one  since  our  expulsion  from  Missouri. 

In  1842  I  contracted  the  building  of  a  log  house  for  some  potters  on 
the  Des  Moines  River,  twelve  miles  away  from  home,  and  was  to  take  my 
pay  in  potteryware.  This  was  rather  a  new  phase  in  my  romantic  life,  but 
there  was  double  that  there  was  in  splitting  rails. 

There  was  a  branch  of  the  Church  at  this  place  called  Bonaparte, 
and  many  good  meetings  were  held  on  the  Sabbath,  particularly.  I  had 
grown  up  by  this  time  to  be  about  the  age  that  the  Prophet  Joseph  was  when 
he  received  the  plates  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  in  my  twenty- second  year, 

3 

although  not  yet  full  grown;  I  continued  to  grow  until  after  I  was  married. 

On  account  of  my  mother  remaining  a  widow,  and  my  two  sisters  and 
younger  brother,  all  of  us  remaining  single,  I  felt  inclined  to  also  remain 
single  and  keep  a  home  to  ourselves  until  at  least  my  sisters  should  marry. 
But  our  age  was  such  as  to  incline  us  to  go  into  company,  and  we  used  to 
enjoy  spelling  school  parties  and  candy  pullings  which  were  the  custom  of 
the  country,  and  we  certainly  did  enjoy  ourselves  very  much. 

During  those  times  there  were  several  young  ladies  which  attracted 
my  attention.  One  was  rather  aged,  and  William  Grimes,  not  in  the  Church, 
came  in  my  way.  I  came  in  conflict,  not  only  with  William,  but  also  [with] 
his  brother,  Joseph  Grimes.  Some  time  after  I  felt  it  proper  to  step  in 
the  way  between  William  and  his  young  lady  who  was  in  the  Church,  which 
in  after  years  resulted  in  her  marrying  in  the  Church. 

Soon  after,  while  splitting  rails  with  a  Mr.  Charles  Swasy,  he 

1  2 
Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  173.  Ibid.  ,  p.  185. 

3Ibid.  ,  pp.  173-174. 
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related  to  me  regarding  the  younger  brother,  Joseph  Grimes,  intending 
arrangements  with  a  Miss  Nancy  A.  Porter  who  was  a  young  innocent  and 
noble  young  woman.  My  friend  said  [that]  as  I  had  made  a  success  against 
his  elder  brother,  I  would  be  likely  to  do  so  with  the  younger  one,  which 
proved  to  be  true.  Those  two  brothers  after  other  advances  finally  both 
left  the  country  single  handed,  just  as  they  came,  as  transients. 

This  Miss  Porter  is  the  young  lady  who  climbed  upon  the  wagon 
wheel  at  Tully,  Missouri  to  see  a  Mormon  boy  doing  a  man's  work  at  a 
steam  saw  mill.  Some  years  after,  we  casually  met  at  the  home  of  Morris 
Phelps'  where  my  widowed  mother  was  taking  care  of  the  Phelps  family. 

At  this  meeting  of  myself  and  Miss  Porter  very  strange  thoughts  were 
indulged  in  by  each  of  us  which  may  appear  in  future  years. 

Before  completing  the  house  which  I  was  building  for  the  potter's 
family,  I  had  formed  some  acquaintance  with  a  young  lady  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bonaparte,  and  took  her  to  the  Nauvoo  conference.  Some  time  after, 
there  was  to  be  some  baptisms  in  the  Bonaparte  Branch  which  were  to  take 
place  in  the  Des  Moines  River.  This  young  woman,  not  being  in  the  Church, 
wished  council  from  me  regarding  her  being  baptized  into  the  Mormon 
Church.  I,  of  course,  thought  much  of  the  family,  who  were  highly  respected 
and  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  by  all  means  [would  have] 
been  pleased  to  see  them  all  join  the  Church.  My  advice  was  decidedly  in 
favor  of  her,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  if  they  truly  believed  without  any 
sinister  motives,  to  do  so.  Consequently,  my  council  was  by  all  means  to 
be  baptized  if  she  fully  believed,  but  if  it  was  only  to  please  me,  not  to  set 
her  foot  in  the  water.  I  attended  her  wedding  some  time  afterwards. 

While  I  was  building  the  house,  using  the  broad  axe,  I  severly  cut 
my  right  ankle  very  deeply.  It  was  sewed  up  by  the  Mr.  Welch  [head  of 
this  family  where  he  was  boarding]  with  a  few  stitches,  and  salt  and  sugar 
applied  which  came  nearer  making  me  faint  than  ever  before  in  my  life.  I 
boarded  with  this  family  who  nursed  me  until  I  recovered. 

Some  years  after,  and  up  the  country,  I  took  a  contract  to  dig  a 
well  and  cut  two  hundred  cords  of  wood  for  this  same  family.  [I]  also 
took  pottery  ware  for  this  work,  or  most  of  it.  While  doing  this  work,  I 
strangely  [enough],  split  my  left  foot,  badly  severing  one  of  the  cords  of 
the  toes.  Here  I  was  again,  nursed  by  the  family  until  I  fully  recovered. 

This  time  I  was  at  the  wedding  of  the  second  daughter.  Before  leaving 
from  my  last  visit,  and  last  time  I  ever  saw  the  family,  I  bore  my  testimony 
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to  them  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel;  tears  were  indulged  in  at  parting,  and 
I  fully  believed  that  they  felt  sorry  that  they  had  not  all  of  them  joined 
the  Church  when  they  had  [had]  so  good  an  opportunity  in  the  Des  Moines 
River.  But  that  chance  slipped  by  and  they  had  become  Catholics.  This 
caused  unpleasant  feelings  of  grief  for  them,  for  I  loved  this  family  as 
friends,  and  felt  grieved  at  their  fate,  leaving  them  in  the  Old  Mother 
Church  without  future  hope  of  the  glorious  gospel  which  had  been  my  lot 
and  fortune  to  embrace  without  any  other  motive,  only  for  the  love  of  it 
more  than  for  man  or  woman.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  this  young  wo¬ 
man  would  have  joined  the  Church  if  I  had  given  sufficient  encourage¬ 
ment.  Fate,  however,  ordered  it  otherwise. 

I  finally  finished  the  house  and  received  my  pay  in  pottery  at 
wholesale  prices.  [I]  did  well,  and  was  blessed  in  the  sales,  obtaining 
flour  for  $2.  00  per  one  hundred  pounds,  pork  for  $3.  00  per  one  hundred 
[pounds],  honey  for  fifty  cents  per  gallon  or  twelve  pounds.  [I]  got 
store  goods  and  many  things  to  help  make  home  comfortable  and  happy. 

Our  way  opened  up  admirable,  but  we  could  not  help  but  feel  as  though 
taking  up  our  line  of  march  from  our  exile  in  Missouri,  that  it  was  com¬ 
ing  up  through  tribulation.  Yet,  in  it  all  there  was  joy.  * 

Continued  Religious  Activity 

During  those  years,  we  were  not  devoid  of  our  meetings,  not  only 
on  our  Iowa  side,  but  in  Nauvoo  where  we  often  went  to  conferences  and 
general  meetings,  where  we  used  to  feast  on  the  inspired  words  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  his  brother  also,  as  Patriarch,  and  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
Our  desire  was  to  grow  spiritually  as  well  as  temporally. 

My  lot  temporally  seemed  to  be  a  hard  one,  but  [it  was  truly 
wonderful]  to  be  permitted  to  live  in  such  a  great  day  of  living  prophets 
and  apostles,  revelation,  inspiration,  and  to  hear  such  mighty  and  inspired 
words  of  instruction  from  one  in  whom  I  could  fancy  I  could  at  times,  in 
Missouri  and  other  places,  see  mortal  man  exhibited.  I  have  heard  him  say 
that  he  did  not  claim  perfection,  but  possessed  human  weaknesses.  "But,  " 
said  he,  "when  I  speak  as  a  man,  it  is  Joseph  only  that  speaks,  but  when 
the  Lord  speaks  through  me,  it  is  no  more  Joseph  Smith  who  speaks,  but  it 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  174-177. 
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is  God,  and  let  all  Israel  hear.  " 

And  here  let  me  bear  my  testimony  that  when  I  have  heard  him  speak 
under  divine  influence,  I  have  felt  as  though  I  have  been  lifted  in  spirit  be¬ 
yond  mortality,  and  that  I  was  looking  upon  a  smiling  God  in  embrace,  and 
at  times  found  myself  in  tears  of  joy.  Ah  yes,  and  others  have  I  seen  just 
in  the  same  condition  that  I  was,  and  at  times  even  those  not  members  of 
our  Church. 

Then  if  I  was  only  a  fatherless  lad,  and  providing  a  home  for  a 
widowed  mother,  toiling  in  hard  labor,  not  being  permitted  to  obtain  the 
necessary  education  as  did  my  elder  brothers  and  others  in  better  circum¬ 
stances,  yet  I  felt  a  degree  of  comfort  and  future  hope  that  God  would 
accept  of  me  and  help  me  as  a  humble  servant  to  work  out  an  acceptable 
salvation,  and  to  be  numbered  with  such  good  and  God-like  men  as  our 
Prophet,  and  Patriarch,  Hyrum  Smith,  with  apostles  and  others  whom  I 
knew  feared  the  Lord  as  well  as  loved  him. 

Then  to  be  permitted  to  attend  such  conferences  and  public  meetings, 

and  to  be  taught  from  so  high  a  school  of  prophets  seemed  to  brace  me  up 

with  new  nerve  to  return  to  Iowa  and  pursue  my  journey  of  life,  even  as  a 

peddler  of  pottery  ware  which  I  had  taken  as  pay  for  my  labor  at  wholesale 

prices.  [I]  had  gained  by  small  savings  sufficient  to  buy  a  lot  in  Nauvoo, 

and  get  out  a  frame  of  timber  to  build  a  house  in  the  city  of  Joseph  (called 

Nauvoo),  and  this  before  I  was  married,  besides  making  and  keeping  a 

2 

home  for  my  mother. 

Hard  boyish  toil  was  blessed  in  very  deed  by  my  Heavenly  Father, 
and  I  felt  that  God  would  forgive  my  boyish  weakness  and  snares  which  not 
I  alone  had  fallen  into,  but  also  many  others.  Joseph  Smith  was  not  without 
them,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  never  knew  anyone,  without  exception,  who 
was  more  ready  to  confess  his  human  weaknesses  than  was  the  great  Prophet. 

Several  times  I  came  from  Iowa  with  a  portion  of  the  legion  to 
[Nauvoo],  as  it  became  necessary  to  aid  in  strengthening  them  in  times  of 
mobs,  etc.  On  one  occasion  I  was  elected  Orderly  Sergeant  at  the  Seventies' 
Hall.  The  election  took  place  by  two  candidates  being  urged  out,  and  then 
the  company  forming  on  line  with  their  choice  of  the  candidates.  The  one 
gaining  the  most  votes  was  elected.  One  of  the  Smiths  from  Nashville  and  I 

3Ibid.  ,  pp.  188-189. 


^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  187-188. 
3Ibid.  ,  p.  188. 
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were  the  candidates  in  which  I  was  elected,  and  entered  upon  the  duties, 
setting  guards  over  the  Prophet,  and  over  our  Quarters,  the  Seventies' 
Hall;  and  we  had  pleasure  in  those  duties. 

Perilous  times  were  coming  in  Nauvoo;  enemies  were  lurking  in  an 
undercurrent  against  the  Prophet  Joseph.  I  took  a  job  of  hauling  timbers 
for  a  hewed  log  house,  and  bought  a  yolk  of  steers.  I  also  chopped  and 
hauled  cord  wood,  bought  a  few  sheep,  and  tried  to  get  ahead  some. 

One  morning  early  on  my  humble  little  farm  I  was  binding  some 
wheat  while  the  dew  moistened  the  straw  a  little.  As  I  gathered  up  my 
pile  of  wheat  to  bind  it  into  a  sheaf  or  bundle,  and  had  gathered  it  up  in 
my  arms  with  the  band  around  it,  I  was  shocked  to  see  a  large  rattle 
snake  all  in  a  coil  ready  to  strike  and  bite.  My  hand  must  only  [have] 
just  missed  gathering  him  up  with  the  bundle  of  wheat.  Only  one  or  maybe 
two  inches  lower  and  my  life  [might]  have  been  lost.  I  stood  for  some 
time,  and  took  a  good  look  at  the  deadly  foe,  reflecting  upon  the  narrow  es¬ 
cape.  [I]  could  much  appreciate  and  acknowledge  the  hand  of  the  Lord  over 
me  in  this  narrow  escape.  Although  it  is  now  about  fifty  years  ago,  I  can 
see,  just  as  I  did  then,  the  monster  all  in  a  round  coil  with  his  head  ele¬ 
vated  just  a  little  in  the  center  of  the  coil;  and  I  can  feel  the  cold  chill  run 
through  my  veins.  Many  times  I  see  this  very  vision  of  the  past. 

Further  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 

I  will  go  back  and  again  pick  up  some  items  of  church  history 
which  I  was  a  witness  of.  At  a  general  conference  in  Nauvoo  Joseph 
preached  powerfully  on  baptism  for  the  dead. 

There  are,  [said  Joseph],  ways  to  release  the  spirits  of  the  dead; 
that  is  by  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Priesthood,  by  binding  and 
loosing,  and  the  only  way  that  men  can  appear  as  saviours  on  Mount 
Zion.  The  gospel  was  a  means  of  salvation  to  men  individually;  and 
it  was  the  truth,  not  men,  that  saved  them,  but  men  by  actively  engag¬ 
ing  in  rites  of  salvation,  substitutionally  became  instrumental  in 
bringing  multitudes  of  their  kind  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  .  .  .  It  is 
no  more  incredible  that  God  should  save  the  dead  than  that  he  should 
raise  the  dead.  ^ 

The  Prophet  illustrated  salvation  for  the  dead  by  two  brothers, 
both  equally  intelligent,  learned,  virtuous,  and  lovely,  waiting  in  all 
good  conscience  of  righteousness. 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  197-198. 
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One  dies  never  having  heard  the  gospel.  To  the  other  the  message 
of  salvation  is  sent;  he  hears  and  embraces  it  and  is  made  the  heir  of 
eternal  life.  Shall  one  become  a  partaker  of  glory  and  the  other  be 
consigned  to  hopeless  perdition?  Is  there  no  chance  for  his  escape? 
Sectarianism  answers,  none  !  none  !  !  none  !  !  !  Such  an  idea  is  worse 
than  atheism.  .  .  .  This  doctrine  presents  in  a  clear  light  the  wisdom 
and  mercy  of  God  in  preparing  an  ordinance  for  the  salvation  for  the 
dead,  being  baptized  by  proxie,  their  names  being  recorded  in  heaven, 
and  they  judged  according  to  deeds  done  in  the  body.  ^ 

The  Prophet  said  that  those  saints  who  neglect  this  privilege  and 
duty  in  behalf  of  their  deceased  relatives  do  it  at  the  peril  of  their  own 
salvation.  ^ 

I  attended  many  meetings  in  the  grove,  and  the  first  two  meetings 
in  the  Temple,  the  second  being  the  first  conference  held  in  the  Temple. 
The  instructions  of  the  Prophet  about  these  times  became  very  instructive 
regarding  the  dead,  the  resurrection,  the  redemption,  and  restoration  of 
the  dead.  Those  meetings  were  held  often  in  the  grove  and  I  remember 
one  particular  meeting  held  on  the  east  end  of  the  Temple  in  which  deep 
impressions  were  made  which  are  fresh  in  my  mind  as  when  delivered, 
because  they  were  rendered  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


The  Prophet  Joseph's  Time  Is  Short 

It  appeared  that  the  Prophet's  time  was  short,  and  hence  his  work 
was  crowded  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  he  at  times  felt  these 
impressions,  for  on  one  occasion  while  preaching  a  funeral,  he  remarked: 

Some  have  supposed  that  Brother  Joseph  could  not  die,  but  this  is 
a  mistake.  It  is  true  there  have  been  times  when  I  have  had  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  my  life  to  accomplish  certain  things,  but  now  having  accom¬ 
plished  those  things,  I  have  not  at  present  any  lease  of  my  life.  I  am 
as  liable  to  die  as  other  men.  3 

Although  it  cost  some  trouble  to  go  over  the  Mississippi  River  to 
Nauvoo,  Nathan  Porter,  Ezra  T.  Clark,  I,  and  others  made  it  a  point  to 
go  and  hear  the  Prophet  speak,  for  he  always  had  something  good  and 
cheering  for  all  who  loved  to  hear  words  of  inspiration  and  deep  instruc¬ 
tion.  I  used  to  be  highly  repaid  for  my  trips  over  the  river,  and  could 
feel  encouraged  to  go  on  with  my  work  which  was  still  hard.  But  I  felt 
encouraged  to  go  on  with  my  labors,  although  I  had  to  work  without  capital 
and  no  one  to  help  me,  only  the  Lord  to  look  to  for  health  and  grace  as 

1  2 
Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  198-199.  Ibid.,  p.  199. 

^Ibid.  ,  pp.  201-202. 
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my  day.  By  his  aid  I  still  kept  on  maintaining  a  home  for  my  widowed 
mother,  and  my  sisters  who  had  to  work  out  for  a  living,  but  they  always 
had  a  home  to  come  to  [for]  rest,  or  if  not  well.  I  had  hope  through 
God's  blessings  to  see  better  days  sometime. 

I  worked  my  little  humble  farm,  and  worked  out  some  by  which  I 
could  always  earn  grain,  etc.  I  used  to  take  part  of  a  grist  to  the  mill 
for  the  owner  of  a  team  or  work  for  someone  who  owned  a  team,  and  then 
go  to  the  mill  with  my  grist.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  going  twelve 
miles.  It  rained  before  getting  to  the  mill  at  Farmington  on  the  Des 
Moines  River,  so  at  the  foot  of  a  slippery  hill,  we  camped  (that  is  several 
teams)  where  we  made  a  large  log  fire,  and  made  a  canopy  of  a  wagon 
cover.  Under  this  shelter  from  the  hard  rain  and  by  a  large  fire,  we  sat 
up  telling  stories  and  passing  away  the  time  as  best  we  could.  In  the  crowd 
was  a  very  religious  man,  a  secterian  by  practice,  and  he  was  very  stren¬ 
uous  on  certain  scriptural  points  while  he  would  spiritualize  other  portions 
to  suit  his  particular  faith. 

The  crowd  did  not  know  my  position  in  regard  to  this  matter;  for 
instance  when  it  came  to  being  baptized  by  immersion.  Our  Christian  fana¬ 
tic,  being  a  Presbyterian  or  Methodist,  it  was  all  the  same  as  regards  the 
mode  of  baptism,  which  is  sprinkling  of  course.  It  was  very  amusing  to 
see  him  twist  the  scriptures  to  suit  his  own  purposes  and  religion.  He 
finally  took  up  a  scriptural  point.  "All  things  are  possible  with  God,  and 
nothing  impossible,  "  and  this  became  to  him  a  refuge  when  cornered  on 
scriptural  points,  so  I  concluded  to  drive  him  closely  into  this,  his  own 
corner.  I  took  the  negative  part  of  the  question,  and  after  some  time  being 
spent,  I  asked  the  question,  "How  would  it  be  possible  for  God  to  make  two 
mountains  without  having  a  valley  to  intervene  ?"^  "Well,  "  he  said,  "he 
could  do  it,  because  of  his  word  in  the  Bible:  'Nothing  was  impossible  with 
God.  '"  I  said  that  I  could  not  see  it  possible.  Well,  finally  our  opponent 
said  he  would  fill  it  up  with  air.  Then  it  would  cease  to  be  two  mountains, 
being  filled  up  in  the  valley  with  air,  water  or  anything  else.  Here  the 
whole  crowd  began  to  laugh  at  the  enthusiast,  and  our  Bible  argument 
ceased.  We  were  all  glad  enough  to  see  morning.  We  went  on  our 
journey,  did  our  milling,  and  once  more  were  at  our  homes;  be  they  ever 
so  homely,  there  was  no  place  like  home  and  bread  to  eat  once  more. 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  206-207. 
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There  were  no  particular  changes,  only  the  usual  routine  of  seeking 
to  live  on  day  by  day,  gain  a  little  property,  and  enjoy  life.  We  young 
folks  used  to  get  up  parties,  spelling  schools,  and  sometimes  candy  pull¬ 
ings  to  pass  the  time  away  agreeably. 

There  appeared  to  be,  with  the  Prophet,  a  pressing  desire  to  push 

forward  the  work  which  was  before  him  as  though  his  time  was  short,  to 

accomplish  what  he  had  to  do.  Consequently,  he  called  the  Twelve  Apostles 

and  others  into  the  upper  room  of  his  brick  store  and  gave  them  their 

Endowments,  not  seemingly  able  to  await  the  completion  of  the  Temple. 

These  were  choice  blessings  conferred  in  this  generation.  He  could  not 

wait  for  the  completion  of  the  Temple;  it  would  have  been  too  late,  as  he 

was  martyred.  Therefore  the  endowments,  annointings,  and  sealings  nec- 

2 

essarily  had  to  be,  and  were,  established  by  the  Prophet  in  his  time. 

During  the  month  of  May,  1842,  there  was  to  be  a  general  parade 
and  review  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion.  Also  a  sham  battle  was  to  be  fought. 
Judge  Stephen  A.  Douglas  adjourned  the  Supreme  Court  at  Carthage  to  be 
present.  I  went  over  the  river  to  see  that  Zion  was  growing  with  her 
armies  bright.  It  was  said  that  General  J.  C.  Bennett  wished  the  Prophet 
so  placed  during  the  sham  battle  that  his  life  could  be  taken  without  the 
knowledge  of  who  the  murderer  was.  Twice  did  Bennett's  plans  fail  him. 
There  were  secret  enemies  within  as  well  as  without,  and  the  man  of  God 
was  appraised  of  it,  and  governed  himself  accordingly.  There  was  a 
grand  display  as  well  as  a  large  turnout,  many  going  over  from  the  Iowa 
[side]  to  witness  the  parade  and  sham  fight. 

J.  C„  Bennett's  secret  whoredoms  were  being  brought  to  light  as 
well  as  some  others.  Dr.  Bennett  resigned  [as]  Mayor  of  Nauvoo  city,  and 
Joseph  was  elected  to  that  office  on  the  25th  of  May.  J.  C.  Bennett  was 
disfellowshipped  for  licentious  conduct--I  was  personally  told  by  females 
in  the  city  of  Nauvoo  of  Dr.  Bennett's  deception  and  evil  practices. 

In  Iowa  there  was  more  peace  at  that  time  than  in  Illinois,  but  we 
felt  the  sickening  influences  all  the  same,  and  often  in  times  of  trouble 
we  went  over  to  their  aid. 

Joseph  had  to  be  in  hiding  [at  this  time],  A  special  conference  was 
called  at  Nauvoo  [August  29,  1842].  Joseph  suddenly  stepped  up  after  Hy- 
rum  Smith  had  just  concluded  a  discourse,  and  was  hailed  with  joy.  Three 

1  2 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  207-208.  Ibid.,  pp.  208-209. 
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hundred  and  eighty  missionaries  volunteered  to  go  out  through  the  United 
States  and  preach,  striving  to  allay  prejudice,  ^ 

Joseph  again  had  to  hide  up,  but  wrote  two  epistles  on  baptism 
for  the  dead,  A  reward  of  two  hundred  dollars  each  was  offered  for  Joseph 
and  O.  P,  Rockwell. 

Joseph  taught  that  Christ  and  resurrected  saints  would  reign  on 

earth  during  the  one  thousand  years.  They  will  come  and  go,  visiting  and 

governing  the  earth.  There  will  be  wicked  men  also  on  the  earth  during 

the  one  thousand  years;  and  the  wicked  will  be  scourged,  and  many  des- 

2 

troyed  who  will  not  do  honor  to  Zion, 

I  used  to  love  to  hear  the  Prophet  teach  us,  for  he  was  full  of 
light.  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  "I  love  to  swim  in  deep  water.  "  On 
one  occasion  he  said: 

Oh  !  how  I  would  delight  to  bring  before  you  things  you  never  thought 
of!  But  poverty  and  the  cares  of  the  world  prevent.  But  I  am  glad  I 
have  the  privilege  of  communicating  to  you  some  things  which,  if  grasped 
closely,  will  be  a  help  to  you  when  earthquakes  bellow,  the  clouds 
gather,  the  lightenings  flash,  and  the  storms  are  ready  to  burst  upon 
you  like  peels  of  thunder.  Lay  hold  upon  these  things,  and  let  not 
your  knees  or  joints  tremble,  and  your  hearts  faint.  3 

He  was  cheerful  and  comforting,  but  he  felt  at  times,  and  expressed 
himself,  "I  shall  not  be  sacrificed  until  my  time  comes;  then  I  shall  be 
offered  freely.  "  I  heard  him  state  while  preaching  on  a  stand  erected  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Temple  that  he  now  saw  the  time  he  had  long  desired 
to  see. 

For  now  I  am  a  free  man.  No  matter  where  the  gospel  tree  is 
planted  and  rooted,  [it  will]  never  more  be  rooted  up,  for  there  are 
men  now  prepared  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  here 
on  earth  and  will  roll  on  forever.  Thank  God  I  lived  to  see  this  day,  ^ 

I  never  saw  him  feel  more  full  of  power.  It  thrilled  through  my 

whole  system,  and  I  felt  in  my  heart  to  exclaim,  "What  am  I,  or  who  am  I 

to  be  thus  favored  above  many!"  But  in  weakness  I  felt  to  praise  the  Lord 

5 

for  his  mercy  and  goodness. 

Much  of  our  time  was  taken  up  with  disturbances  [enemies  of  the 
Church],  for  we  in  Iowa  used  to  cross  the  Mississippi  River  which  was 


^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  209-211  (cf.  Smith,  History  of 
the  Church,  V,  136  ff.  ). 

Ibid.,  pp.  210-211.  r'lhid.  ,  pp.  214-215. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  215.  ^Ibid. 
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about  one  and  one-half  miles  wide  at  Montrose  and  Nauvoo.  Soon  after 
Joseph  was  made  again  free,  he  had  Brother  William  Clayton  write  the 
revelation  on  celestial  marriage  in  the  presence  of  William  Clayton  and 
Hyrum  Smith.  I  was  informed  subsequently  by  William  Clayton  that  he 
did  write  the  revelation  as  the  words  fell  from  Joseph's  lips,  and  as  it  is 
now  recorded  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  section  132.  By  this  revela¬ 
tion  not  only  a  flood  of  light  followed,  but  bitter  persecution  as  well.  In  a 
public  discourse  July  16,  1843,  Joseph  said  to  some  sitting  on  the  stand 
when  he  was  preaching,  and  he  placed  his  hand  on  one  or  two  saying,  "If 
I  were  to  reveal  the  things  God  has  made  known  unto  me,  my  life  would  be 
sought  in  the  streets  of  Nauvoo.  " 

It  was  about  this  time,  when  he  took  hold  of  his  coat  and  said, 

"I  shall  carry  Sidney  Rigdon  on  my  back  no  longer,  and  shaking  the  coat 
said,  "I  shake  Sidney  Rigdon  off  from  my  shoulders.  I  shall  carry  him  no 
longer.  "  My  memory  serves  me  well,  for  it  was  so  forcibly  rivited  and 
impressed  on  my  mind  that  it  will  always  remain. 

Indeed  we  were  living  in  a  very  important  period  of  the  world's 
history.  We  continued  working  our  farms  and  making  our  living,  but  our 
minds  were  unsettled,  for  our  outlook  was  dark  and  quite  unsettled. 

The  nearest  I  ever  came  to  being  bled  was  twenty-four  years  ago 
[he  is  writing  in  1867]  when  thrown  from  a  horse  on  the  frozen  ground  on 
my  head,  being  taken  up  for  dead.  A  doctor  was  sent  for,  but  by  the  time 
he  arrived,  I  had  recovered  so  that  I  had  come  to  my  senses  and  had  been 
administered  to,  so  I  told  him  to  put  up  his  tools  as  I  felt  I  should  get 
along.  ^ 

Dr.  Robert  D.  Foster  and  Francis  M.  and  Chauncey  L.  Higbee  were 
bitter  apostates,  and  aiding  Joseph's  troubles.  They  took  exceptions  at 
a  sermon  delivered  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Temple  January  20,  1844. 
I  was  present  at  that  meeting  and  felt  very  much  edified  and  blessed;  and 
[I]  cherish  some  of  those  very  sayings  [of  the  Prophet], 

A  company  was  organized  to  look  out  a  location  for  the  Saints  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Joseph  said,  "Send  twenty-five  men  well  prepared 
to  defend  themselves  with  a  good  fitout.  Let  them  preach  and  teach  where - 
ever  they  go.  "  A  few  volunteers  for  the  mountains  were  Samuel  Bent, 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  224-225. 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  December  2  1,  1867,  VI,  4-5. 
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G.  D.  Watt,  David  Fulmer,  James  Emmet,  Samuel  Richards,  Daniel  Avery, 
Samuel  Rolf,  Daniel  Spencer,  and  A.  Keltering.  Father  Samuel  Bent  gave 
me  an  invitation  to  go  with  them  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  if  I  could  obtain  a 
fitout. 

Joseph  prophesied  that  within  five  years  we  should  be  out  of  the 
power  of  our  old  enemies.  This  was  fulfilled  for  I  was  one  of  them  who 
was  in  Utah  in  1847. 

Considerable  excitement  existed  both  at  home  and  abroad  regarding 
Joseph  Smith  being  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Many  prominent  newspapers  spoke  favorably,  while  some  made  light  fun 
about  it. 

On  Sunday,  the  7th  of  April,  1844,  Joseph  spoke  to  about  twenty 
thousand  people.  It  was  a  grand  funeral  sermon  [for]  King  Follet.  Oh, 
what  a  glorious  time  we  had!  The  occasion  was  a  most  interesting  one. 

The  weather  was  lovely,  and  the  surrounding  river  and  the  Iowa  side  with 
its  sloping  hills  looked  heavenly.  Joseph  said,  "They  have  been  the 
greatest  and  most  glorious  five  consecutive  days  ever  enjoyed  by  this 
generation.  "  The  Prophet  appeared  to  be  full  of  instruction. 

April  18,  1844:  William  and  Wilson  Law,  and  Robert  D.  Foster 
were  cut  off  from  the  Church.  These  with  others  have  sought  to  bring 
about  the  murder  of  Joseph  Smith.  The  Laws  organized  a  new  church  say¬ 
ing  that  Joseph  was  a  fallen  Prophet.  I  attended  one  of  their  meetings,  but 

it  did  not  take  long  for  me  to  decide  where  the  fallen  ones  were,  although 

Z 

they  treated  me  well  and  gave  me  something  to  eat  (April  28,  1844). 

[On  May  1,  1844,  Edward  Stevenson  crossed  the  river  to  Nauvoo, 

3 

and  was  there  ordained  a  Seventy  by  President  Joseph  Young] 


1  2 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  228-229.  Ibid.,  pp,  231-233. 

3 

As  a  result  of  the  writer's  research,  the  date  of  May  1,  1845, 
which  is  listed  in  Essentials  in  Church  History  and  many  other  publications 
has  been  changed  to  May  1,  1844  in  the  master  lists  in  the  Church  Office 
Building  (Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Essentials  in  Church  History  [Salt  Lake 
City:  Deseret  News  Press,  1946],  681.  Because  many  hundreds  of  Seven¬ 
ties  were  ordained  by  Edward  Stevenson  from  the  time  he  became  an  alter¬ 
nate  member  of  the  First  Council  of  Seventies  on  June  7th,  1879  until  his 
death  in  1897,  his  date  of  ordination  and  line  of  authority  are  of  special 
importance.  The  original  Seventies'  record  for  1844-1847  lists  the  date  of 
ordination  in  two  places  as  May  1,  1844  ("General  Record  of  Seventies" 
[unpublished  record  in  the  First  Council  of  Seventies'  Office,  Salt  Lake 
City,  1844-1847],  Book  B,  p.  62,  number  35;  also  after  number  63).  Because 
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Martyrdom  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 

From  Joseph's  remarks  and  appearance  I  fully  believed  that  he  felt 
that  his  work  and  life  were  drawing  to  a  close.  The  condition  of  affairs  in 
Nauvoo  was  very  critical.  Joseph's  enemies  were  increasing,  apostacy 
enlarging  its  numbers,  and  poligamy  was  trying  many;  it  was  understood 
only  by  a  few  in  its  true  light  and  character.  Bennett,  the  Higbees,  Laws, 
and  others  took  advantage  of  their  knowledge,  using  it  illegally,  making 
evil  of  what  God  designed  for  salvation  and  exaltation  hereafter.  Joseph's 
enemies  howled  like  a  pack  of  wolves;  light  turned  into  darkness,  and 
Satan  lead  them  captive  at  his  will. 

The  apostates  were  determined  to  fan  a  flame  of  persecution,  and 
drive  the  Saints  once  more  from  their  hard  earned  homes.  One  of  the 
leading  mobbers  was  a  Baptist  preacher  and  a  Colonel  of  the  military  of 
Hancock  County;  his  name  was  Levi  Williams.  I  spent  considerable  time 
in  Nauvoo  as  I  owned  a  lot  in  the  city  and  was  preparing  to  build  a  frame 
house,  getting  out  the  frame  in  Iowa.  But  nearly  all  our  thoughts  were 
absorbed  in  the  perilous  times  we  were  living  in,  for  everything  fore¬ 
shadowed  serious  trouble,  and  near  at  hand. 


the  Nineteenth  Quorum  of  Seventies  was  organized  February  9,  1845  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Stevenson's  name  was  entered  at  this  time,  his  ordination  would  have 
to  be  before  May  1,  1845  (Ibid.  ,  p.  61).  That  Edward  Stevenson's  name  was 
not  a  later  addition  to  the  quorum  is  evidenced  by  the  following  statement  in 
the  original  record:  "The  following  members  by  recommendation  were  or¬ 
dained  into  the  19th  Quorum  under  the  hands  of  President  D[anplil]  S.  Miles 
and  council.  "  In  this  list  Ezra  T.  Clark  is  "9,  "  Nathan  T.  Porter  "13,  "  and 
Edward  Stevenson  "15"  (Ibid.,  p.  65).  It  is  most  significant  to  note  that 
they  were  already  "members"  or  Seventies  as  a  check  of  the  various  ordin¬ 
ation  dates  also  shows.  Additional  evidence  is  recorded  by  Edward  Steven¬ 
son  as  follows:  "President  George  Q.  Cannon  [said  that  he]  had  known  Bro¬ 
ther  Stevenson  in  Nauvoo  times.  He  and  Brother  Porter  and  Clark  (who 
were  there  tonight)  were  ordained  into  the  19th  Quorum  of  Seventies  together 
in  1845.  ..."  (Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  May  1,  1895,  XXXII,  156-157). 
Therefore  Edward  Stevenson  was  "ordained"  [set  apart]  in  the  Nineteenth 
Quorum  by  D.  S.  Miles,  but  on  his  previous  birthday,  May  1,  1844,  he  had 
been  ordained  a  Seventy  by  President  Joseph  Young.  Edward  Stevenson's 
line  of  authority  is  listed  as  follows:  "Edward  Stevenson- -or dained  a  Seven¬ 
ty  May  1,  1845  [corrected  to  read  1844]  by  Joseph  Young  and  others.  Joseph 
Young  was  ordained  a  Seventy  and  one  of  the  First  Seven  Presidents  of 
Seventies  on  February  28,  1835,  by  Joseph  Smith  and  others"  ("Record  of 
Presidents  of  Seventies,  "  [unpublished  record  in  the  First  Council  of  Seven¬ 
ties'  Office,  Salt  Lake  City],  Book  II,  number  31). 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  235. 
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On  the  18th  of  June,  1844,  the  Nauvoo  Legion  was  drawn  up  in  line 
near  Joseph's  Mansion,  and  afterwards  formed  around  a  frame  building.  A 
platform  was  prepared  on  which  Joseph  (and  others)  stood  in  full  uniform 
as  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion.  Judge  W.  W.  Phelps  read  the 
Warsaw  Signal  extra  of  June  17th  which  called  all  of  the  "old  citizens"  to 
help  exterminate  the  leaders  of  the  Mormons  and  drive  their  followers. 
Joseph  looked  like  a  noble  leader,  surrounded  by  a  noble  lot  of  brave  men. 
Not  only  was  the  legion  present,  but  many  other  citizens,  some  of  whom 
were  not  in  the  Church. 

I  felt  proud  to  be  one  of  the  number  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion  on  that 
occasion,  especially  as  this  was  the  last  speech  or  address  delivered  by 
him  to  the  Saints,  and  only  ten  days  before  his  murder.  Joseph  spoke  with 
great  power,  so  much  so  that  many  tears  were  shed  by  the  multitude  who 
were  assembled  around  the  memorable  frame  building.  His  speech  occu¬ 
pied  about  one  and  one -fourth  hours.  I  am  pleased  to  record  as  an  eye  wit¬ 
ness  some  of  my  remembrances  of  the  words  spoken  on  that  occasion  for 
they  sank  deep  down  in  my  heart,  and  never --no  never --to  be  erased  there¬ 
from  while  the  waters  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  roll  down  to  the  west  or  the 
clear  blue  sky  sheds  tears  over  the  sad  times  that  we  then  witnes  sed,  and 
which  soon  after  followed.  Joseph  in  substance  said: 

Do  not  imagine  that  the  enemies  will  be  satisfied  with  shedding 
my  blood,  for  that  will  not  be  the  case  by  any  means.  They  will 
continue  to  thirst  for  the  destruction  of  every  elder  who  possesses 
the  Priesthood.  ...  We  have  never  violated  the  laws  of  our  country. 

We  have  every  right  to  live  under  their  protection,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  guaranteed  by  our  state  and  national  constitution 
....  (Drawing  his  sword,  and  presenting  it  to  heaven,  he  said),  "I 
call  God  and  angels  to  witness  that  I  have  unsheathed  my  sword  with  a 
firm  and  unalterable  determination  that  this  people  shall  have  their 
legal  rights,  and  be  protected  from  mob  violence,  or  my  blood  shall  be 
spilled  upon  the  ground  like  water,  and  my  body  consigned  to  the  silent 
tomb.  ...  2 

On  this  occasion  there  was  a  grand  dignified  appearance  attending 

him  more  so  than  usual.  His  words  carried  conviction  to  every  heart,  and 

his  power  held  the  entire  audience  seemingly  spellbound.  It  is  no  wonder 

Joseph's  words  sank  deep  into  our  hearts,  for  it  proved  to  be  his  last 

public  discourse.  But  we  could  not  have  been  made  to  believe  at  that  time 

3 

that  this  was  the  last  we  should  hear  him  in  this  mortal  life. 


1  2 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  238-239.  Ibid.  ,  pp.  239-242. 
^Ibid.  ,  p.  243. 
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The  secret  enemies  were  all  the  more  determined  to  murder  him. 
Joseph  had  only  one  of  two  chances:  to  flee  to  the  mountains  amidst  the 
savages  of  the  wild  west  or  to  tamely  submit,  as  he  said,  "as  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter.  "  The  internal  enemies  well  knew  that  now  was  their  time 
or  never,  for  many  of  Joseph's  near  friends  were  in  the  electioneering 
field  far  away.  Brigham  Young  was  in  Boston;  H.  C.  Kimball  and  Orson 
Pratt  at  Washington;  Orson  Hyde  and  William  Smith  in  Philadelphia;  P.  P. 
Pratt  in  New  York;  Wilford  Woodruff  in  Portage,  New  York;  G.  A.  Smith 
in  Peterboro;  John  E.  Page  in  Pittsburg;  Lyman  Wight  in  Baltimore;  and 
Amasa  Lyman  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ^ 

Accompanied  by  eighteen  brethren  June  24th  (all  of  whom  were 

accused  by  Frank  M.  Higbee  of  riot  in  destroying  the  Expositor),  Joseph, 

in  passing  the  Temple  which  was  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  city  and 

beautiful  river  over  into  Iowa,  looked  with  admiration  upon  that  building 

and  then  the  city,  and  said,  "This  is  the  lovliest  place  and  the  best  people 

under  the  heavens.  Little  do  they  know  the  trials  that  await  them.  "  Joseph 

looked  solemn;  his  face  was  pallid  and  thoughtful,  with  mental  suffering 

and  grief,  which  increased  the  sympathy  of  his  near  friends  all  the  more. 

He  knew  that  he  was  going  to  certain  death.  For  himself,  he  expressed 

that  he  was  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends  and  the  cause  of 

truth,  but  here  was  his  family  and  the  Saints,  and  worst  of  all,  a  wicked, 

bloodthirsty,  murderous  mob  to  rob  the  Saints  of  all  their  liberties,  lives, 

and  homes.  Having  witnessed  the  arms  given  up  [to  the  state  authorities], 

and  having  bid  his  family  farewell,  he  turned  his  face  towards  Carthage. 

Passing  the  Masonic  Hall,  Joseph  said  to  his  brethren,  "There  boys,  if  I 

don't  come  back,  take  care  of  yourselves  and  the  Saints.  I  am  going  like 

2 

a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  " 

The  blood-thirsty  mob  of  eighty  men  commenced  their  work  [June 
27,  1844].  A  day  of  gloom  and  sadness  was  experienced  everywhere.  It 
was  early  morning  [June  28,  1844]  when  the  bodies  of  the  two  martyrs  were 
conveyed  to  Nauvoo.  Dr.  Richards  was  in  charge,  accompanied  by  the  mar¬ 
tyrs'  brother,  Samuel  H.  Smith,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  a  guard  of  eight  soldiers 
who  had  been  detached  for  the  purpose  by  General  Deming.  The  bodies  were 
covered  with  green  boughs  to  keep  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  from  them.  About 
3:00  P.  M.  on  Mulholland  Street  an  escort  of  officers  of  the  Legion,  City 

1  2 

Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  244-245.  Ibid.  ,  pp.  249-250. 
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Council,  and  prominent  citizens  met  the  murdered  Prophet  and  Patriarch. 
Tongue  or  pen  cannot  describe  the  scene,  for  all  Israel  was  in  a  mournful, 
sad  condition.  The  throng  of  people  continued  to  increase,  as  the  Mansion 
was  approached,  until  thousands  crowded  around  to  witness  the  scene  of 
sadness.  The  weeping  parents,  wives,  and  children  were  heart-rending. 

During  the  day,  a  general  meeting  had  been  called  and  addressed 
by  W.  W.  Phelps  and  Colonel  Buckmaster.  Mr.  Woods  of  Fort  Madison, 
twelve  miles  up  the  Mississippi  River  spoke  in  hard  terms  of  condemnation 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  censured  Governor  Ford  for  his  careless  and  guilty 
part  in  not  protecting  the  prisoners.  ^ 

After  about  two  hours  they  [the  bodies]  were  laid  out.  Several 

times  the  Prophet's  wife  fainted  before  she  could  succeed  in  seeing  the 

dead,  lifeless  body.  Hyrum's  wife,  after  succeeding  in  gaining  the  side 

of  the  lifeless  corpse,  grasped  the  dead,  crying  out  in  a  kneeling  position, 

"O  !  Hyrum,  Hyrum  !  Have  they  shot  you  my  dear  Hyrum?  Are  you  dead? 

O  !  Speak  to  me,  my  dear  husband,  I  cannot  think  you  are  dead,  my  dear 

Hyrum!"  She  drew  him  still  closer  and  closer  to  her  bosom  and  kissed 

his  pale  cold  face.  Her  grief  seemed  to  consume  her  until  she  lost  all 

power  of  utterance.  The  children  were  also  wild  with  grief  and  refused 

2 

to  be  comforted. 

At  an  early  hour  [June  29,  1844]  the  multitude  began  to  pour  into 
the  city  from  every  point.  Swarms  of  people  lined  the  river  banks  on  the 
Iowa  side  of  the  river.  During  the  whole  day,  there  was  a  constant  stream 
of  people  passing  in  one  door  of  the  Mansion  and  out  of  another.  I  well 
remember  the  sad  scene  of  lamentation  as  I  passed  through  and  beheld 
them.  Only  ten  years  before  I  called  to  mind  seeing  and  hearing  the  voice 
of  the  mighty  Prophet,  then  only  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  of  age,  and  now 
in  his  thirty-ninth,  and  his  voice  was  hushed  in  death  by  the  sneaky  hand  of 
the  assassin.  O  !  Terrible  will  be  the  day  when  justice  shall  meet  the 
murderers  of  those  servants  of  the  Most  High  God.  For  mercy  shall  not  rob 
justice,  neither  justice  rob  mercy.  The  day  was  fair,  and  as  the  sun  cast 
its  rays  behind  the  western  horizon,  reflecting  on  the  about  twenty  thousand 
people  who  had  viewed  the  martyrs,  and  were  retiring  to  their  homes  to 
spend  a  restless  and  sleepless  night,  many  bosoms  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of 

1  2 
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relief,  giving  vent  in  tears  of  sorrow. 

During  the  day  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  attracted  from 
around  the  Mansion  to  a  meeting  which  was  called  to  read  a  text  that  the 
Prophet  read  the  day  before  his  assassination,  and  requested  that  it  should 
be  read  to  the  Saints  in  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  for  it  was  about  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  text  was  the  sixth  chapter  of  Revelation. 

The  multitude,  after  the  meeting,  returned  to  the  Mansion  and  soon 
after  received  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  bodies  of  the  two  men,  and 
followed  them  to  where  the  two  bags  of  sand  were  buried  in  the  city  cem¬ 
etery.  The  Church  Historian  writes: 

About  midnight  the  coffins  containing  the  bodies  were  taken  from 
the  Mansion  by  Dimick  B.  Huntington,  Edward  Hunter,  William  D. 
Huntington,  William  Marks.  .  .  preceeded  by  James  Emmet  as  guard 
with  his  musket.  They  went  through  the  garden,  around  by  the  pump  and 
were  conveyed  to  the  Nauvoo  House  and  buried  in  the  basement.  3 

After  the  burial  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  came,  obliterating  all 

traces  of  earth  being  moved.  Subsequently  the  bodies  were  removed  to  near 

4 

the  Mansion,  and  buried  side  by  side  and  the  bee  house  place  over  them. 

Edward  Stevenson' s  Testimonial 

I  have  been  with  those  men  of  God  in  their  mortal  life  in  Michigan, 
in  Missouri,  and  in  Illinois.  And  to  me  it  has  proved  that  to  know  them 
well,  has  proven  to  love  them  dearly.  I  have  written  much  concerning 
Joseph,  of  his  sayings  and  doings,  as  I  have  witnessed  them,  and  in  all 
of  my  intercourse  with  them  [Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith]  I  testify  that  I  have 
not  either  been  taught  anything,  or  heard  them  publicly  teach  any  principle, 
but  what  was  wholesome,  pure,  and  calculated  to  elevate  mortals  to  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence  and  salvation,  both  in  this  life  and  eternal  lives  in  the 
worlds  to  come.  And  I  know  that  they  were  prophets  sent  of  God,  and  that 
they  opened  up  a  gospel  dispensation  of  salvation  to  all  who  [will]  obey 
and  carry  out  their  doctrine  which  still  lives  and  will  continue  to  spread, 
and  do  just  as  the  prophets  left  the  work--gathering  the  people  together, 
building  temples,  doing  temple  work  for  the  living  and  for  the  dead-- 

1  2 
Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  p.  2  56.  Ibid. 

^Cf.  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  VI,  628-629. 
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which  will  increase  for  at  least  one  thousand  years  to  come  until  every 

soul  in  the  prison  house  shall  be  saved  and  redeemed,  and  thus  fulfill  the 

great  work  of  the  Redeemer  who  died  for  all.  I  testify  that  the  Prophet 

still  holds  all  those  keys  [of  Elijah,  Moses,  etc.],  and  will  continue  all 

the  work  placed  upon  him  in  the  due  time  of  the  Lord.  * 

Alas,  alas  we  miss  him,  but  he  wears  a  martyrs  crown.  Yet  he 

still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  never  was  man  more  adored 

than  he.  I  knew  him  in  youth,  I  was  with  him  in  middle  age.  I  loved  him 

then,  I  love  him  still.  In  his  manly  aire  there  was  greatness.  His  voice 

and  words  conveyed  a  current  of  electricity,  power,  and  influence  [which 

was]  irresistible.  The  Prophet  always  had  a  good  word  for  all  and  was 

2 

universally  loved  by  the  true  in  heart.  And  their  blood,  as  I  saw  it  on 
the  floor  of  Carthage  Jail  in  1844  and  again  in  1888,  is  still  there  as  a 

3 

witness  against  the  murders. 


Stevenson,  "Autobiography,"  pp.  258-259. 

2 

Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  December  21,  1886,  XVIII,  92-93. 

3 

Edward  Stevenson,  "Memorable  and  Unjustifieable  Assassination,  " 
Utah  Monthly  Magazine,  IX  (1893),  134. 


CHAPTER  IV 

EARLY  UTAH-  - 1847-1852 

Illinois  to  Winter  Quarters 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1845,  we  [Edward  Stevenson  and  Nancy  Areta 
Porter]  were  married  at  conference  time  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois  by  Charles  C. 
Rich,  and  on  the  next  day  we  received  our  patriarchal  blessings,  given  by 
Patriarch  John  Smith.  ^ 

[Edward  and  Nancy  Stevenson  received  their  endowments  in  the 

Nauvoo  Temple  on  February  2,  1846,  just  before  leaving  for  the  west  with 
2 

the  Saints]. 

1  will  relate  an  instance  which  occurred  when  we  left  Nauvoo  in 
our  exiled  condition.  This  was  in  1846;  my  sister  Elizabeth  sat  on  my 
knee  weeping  as  my  mother  and  myself  were  leaving  for  Winter  Quarters, 
feeling  so  bad  to  be  left  with  an  apostate  [husband]  so  far  behind.  I  told 
her  that  if  she  was  determined  to  go  west  with  the  Latter-day  Saints,  I 
would  see  to  it  that  she  should  go  now.  Her  husband  promised,  and  called 
upon  God  to  witness,  that  if  she  would  remain  until  her  child  was  born,  he 
would  most  assuredly  bring  her  on  to  us  at  Winter  Quarters  where  we 
wintered.  We  told  him  that  we  would  consent  to  do  so  on  those  terms,  and 
if  he  fulfilled  his  covenant,  all  would  be  well,  but  if  he  did  not  do  so,  God 
would  visit  him  and  he  would  be  cut  off  from  this  mortal  life. 

After  the  babe  was  born,  he  told  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  that  he  should 
keep  the  child;  that  she  might  go  if  she  chose  to  do  so.  Soon  after  he  died, 
leaving  her  a  widow,  he  having  a  team  and  wagon  [ready]  to  go  to  Voree, 

^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  p.  135  (cf.  Stevenson,  "Private 
Journal,"  December  23,  1867,  VI,  9;  February  12,  1873,  VI,  147;  "Patri¬ 
archal  Blessing  Record  of  John  Smith,  "  [unpublished  record  in  the  Church 
Historian's  Office,  Salt  Lake  City],  IX,  7  0,  number  219). 

2 

Temple  endowment  cards  (unpublished  card  index  to  endowment 
records,  Temple  Index  Bureau,  Genealogical  Society,  Salt  Lake  City).  Cf. 
Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  November  14,  1882,  X,  16. 
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Wisconsin  to  the  gathering  place  of  the  Strangites.  Thus  God  relieved 
her.  1 

In  1846  I  was  here  [Omaha,  Nebraska]  when  nothing  but  Indians 

existed,  and  I  was  attacked  by  two  who  wished  to  rob  me,  but  being  reso 

2 

lute,  they  passed  on. 


Edward  Stevenson--Pioneer  of  1847 

[A  brief  history  of  the  crossing  of  the  plains  is  given  in  the 
Church  Emigration  records,  a  small  portion  of  which  follows]: 

About  two  months  after  the  departure  of  President  Brigham  Young 
and  the  original  pioneer  company  from  Winter  Quarters  for  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  about  15,000  migrating  Saints,  men,  women  and  children, 
left  the  encampment  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Pioneers.  Probably  no 
record  of  a  more  abiding  faith  in  the  unfailing  care  of  a  living  Heavenly 
Father  is  to  be  found  on  the  pages  of  history  than  that  of  these  almost 


^Stevenson,  "Autobiography,  "  pp.  5-6. 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  November  5,  1886,  XVIII,  47.  It 
seems  evident  that  Edward  and  Nancy  Stevenson  lived  in  Iowa  after  their 
marriage  and  that  they  traveled  to  Winter  Quarters  with  his  sister,  Mary 
Stevenson,  who  married  Ezra  Thompson  Clark,  as  is  indicated  by  her 
statement  which  was  recorded  by  her  son,  Timothy  B.  Clark,  as  follows: 

"Father  and  mother  were  married  at  Uncle  Edward  Stevenson's  home  five 
miles  west  of  Nauvoo  by  Uncle  William  O.  Clark  on  the  eighteenth  of  May, 

1845.  ...  In  June,  1846,  they  started  west  with  one  wagon  drawn  by  three 
yolk  of  cattle;  also  one  cow  that  was  giving  milk.  The  cow  was  driven 
with  other  stock  owned  by  others  of  the  train.  Apostle  Amasa  M.  Lyman 
was  captain.  Aunt  Paulina  was  along  and  Aunt  Nancy  [Areta  Porter  Steven¬ 
son],  and  several  other  Porters.  They  also  had  a  coop  of  four  hens  and 
one  rooster  attached  to  the  back  of  the  wagon  box.  The  chickens  were 
turned  loose  each  evening  for  exercise. 

"Mother  thinks  it  is  about  200  miles  from  Nauvoo  to  Council  Bluffs 
where  there  is  quite  a  settlement,  but  she  doesn't  remember  of  there  being 
any  houses  through  the  then  wilderness  of  200  miles. 

"July  15,  1846,  they  crossed  the  Missouri  River  on  the  ferryboat 
at  Council  Bluffs  and  camped  about  three -fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
ferry  in  Winter  Quarters  which  is  now  Florence,  Nebraska  (then  Indian 
territory). 

"She  didn't  remember  whether  they  had  a  tent  or  not,  but  father 
soon  built  a  log  house  with  logs  obtained  in  Missouri.  Their  house  was 
about  four  rods  west  of  the  river  bank.  About  one -half  mile  southwest  and 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  was  the  cemetery.  Uncle  Edward  [Stevenson]  camped 
by  us  and  built  his  house  only  a  few  yards  west  of  ours.  Their  oldest 
child,  Nephi,  was  born  the  day  or  day  after  we  arrived  in  Winter  Quarters" 
(statement  of  Mary  Stevenson  Clark,  recorded  by  Timothy  B.  Clark  at 
Farmington,  Utah,  Thursday,  February  20,  1908),  p.  1.  (Nephi  Porter 
Stevenson,  eldest  son  of  Edward  and  Nancy  Stevenson,  was  born  July  15,  1846 
at  Council  Bluffs  [Stevenson,  "Private  Journal"),  July,  1852, 1,  49;  May,  1880,  VIII,  68). 
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destitute  pilgrims. as  they  set  their  faces  westward  to  fulfil  the  in¬ 
spired  declaration  of  their  prophet.  .  .  . 

Under  the  direction  of  Apostles  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  John  Taylor, 
wagons  had  been  purchased  or  made;  cattle,  farm  utensils,  seeds, 
bedding,  clothing,  etc.,  had  been  secured,  and  on  June  11,  1847,  the 
cavalcade  began  to  roll  out  of  Winter  Quarters  to  assemble  at  the 
rendezvous  on  the  Elkhorn  River.  .  .  .  1 

On  June  17th  at  the  encampment  on  the  Elkhorn  River,  it  was 
moved  that  the  camp  should  move  to  the  banks  of  the  Platte  River  and 
that  they  should  travel  in  Hundreds  (one  hundred  wagons)  and  camp  in 
that  way  about  half  a  mile  apart.  The  vote  was  unanimous.  „  .  .  Elder 
Charles  C.  Rich's  company,  having  the  artillery  in  cha.rge,  became 
known  as  Charles  C.  Rich's  Guard. 

The  following  day  (June  18th)  it  was  reported  that  57  0  wagons  had 
crossed  the  Elkhorn  River  and  traveled  1Z  miles  across  the  prairie  to 
the  Platt  River,  where  Ira  Eldredge  had  erected  the  Liberty  Pole  the 
previous  day. 

On  June  19th,  as  Alfred  B.  Lambson  was  returning  to  Winter  Quar¬ 
ters  with  the  mail,  accompanied  by  Jacob  Weatherby  as  teamster  and 
two  of  the  sisters,  Bro.  Weatherby  was  shot  by  Indians.  „  .  . 

To  facilitate  conditions  of  travel,  each  of  the  four  companies, 
known  as  Hundreds,  was  divided  into  two  companies  of  fifty  wagons 
known  as  Fifties,  thus  making  eight  companies  of  fifty  wagons.  .  . 
with  Charles  C.  Rich's  Guard  added.  .  „  . 

Sunday,  June  20.  Charles  C.  Rich's  company  was  still  encamped 
on  the  bank  of  the  Elkhorn  River.  About  9  o'clock  a.  m.  Bro.  Weatherby, 
who  had  been  shot  by  Indians  died  and  was  buried  about  20  steps  east  of 
the  Liberty  Pole  later  in  the  day.  About  11  a.  m„  the  cannon,  boat, 
ammunition  crossed  the  Elkhorn  with  about  2  5  other  teams,  en  route 
for  the  general  encampment  on  the  Platte  River. 

Monday,  June  21.  Capt.  Chas.  C,  Rich  writes  from  the  camp  at 
the  Elkhorn  River:  "At  sunrise  we  fired  the  six  pounder,  and  about  9 
o'clock  we  started.  .  .  .  About  4  o'clock  we  reached  the  main  camp  on 
the  Platte  River.  ...  A  meeting  was  called.  .  .  .  Elder  John  Taylor 
remarked  that  every  man  should  put  his  gun  in  order.  .  .  and  thus  be 
ready  for  duty  when  called  upon  at  a  moment's  warning.  Every  man 
should  place  his  gun  in  an  oblique  position  in  his  wagon  so  that  no  acci¬ 
dent  might  happen  from  it,  .  .  .  He  also  said  that  every  head  of  a  family 
should  call  together  his  family,  morning  and  evening  to  attend  to  family 
duties  and  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  camp,  the  cattle  and  upon 
all  that  pertained  to  the  whole  camp  of  Israel.  .  .  . 

Tuesday,  June  22.  .  .  .  At  8  o'clock  a.  m.  the  signal  for  starting 
was  given  by  ringing  the  Temple  bell.  The  order  of  traveling  was  as 
follows:  The  first  Fifty  of  the  First  Hundred  took  the  lead;  the  second 
Fifty  formed  a  second  line  to  the  right.  Next  to  these  two  lines  came 
Chas.  C.  Rich's  guard  with  the  cannon,  the  skiff  and  temple  bell  on  the 
lead.  Then  the  Second  Hundred  formed  on  the  right  like  the  first  two 
Fifties,  making  five  lines  abreast.  After  them  the  Third  Hundred  formed 
in  the  rear  of  the  First  Hundred  and  the  Fourth  Hundred  in  the  rear  of 


Edward  Stevenson  was  the  captain  of  the  third  "Ten  in  the  Artillery 
company,  led  by  General  Charles  C.  Rich"  (Whitney,  History  of  Utah,  IV, 
115).  Cf.  "Journal  History  of  the  Church,  "  June  21,  1847,  p.  50. 
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the  second  Hundred.  In  this  order  the  companies  traveled  that  day  12 
miles  and  reached  Diamond  Island  where  they  encamped  for  the  night 
about  sundown.  They  watered  their  cattle  in  the  Platte  River  by  moon¬ 
light  and  then  took  them  out  to  feed  awhile.  Three  Indians  were  seen 
during  the  day. 

Wednesday,  June  23.  The  emigrating  companies  took  up  their  line 
of  march  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  ,  traveling  two  teams  abreast,  the  cannon 
heading  one  line  and  the  skiff  and  temple  bell  the  other.  .  .  . 

Saturday,  June  26.  Capt.  Rich  writes:  "We  traveled  about  18 
miles,  made  a  bridge  across  Looking  Glass  Creek.  ..." 

Monday,  June  28.  .  .  .  "After  Bro.  Taylor's  company  had  gone 

about  two  miles  when  McElroy  sent  us  word  that  there  was  a  war  party 

of  Indians  lurking  about.  We  fired  the  cannon  twice,  traveled  six  miles 
1 1 

•  O  0  • 

Sunday,  July  4.  Some  of  the  brethren  repaired  the  cannon  and  a 
picket  was  set  out  as  an  Indian  was  seen  near  the  camp  about  11  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

....  Some  buffalo  were  seen,  but  none  were  killed.  .  .  . 

Tuesday,  July  13,  Capt.  Rich  writes:  "Traveled  15  miles;  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  got  news  that  there  was  a  large  herd  of 
buffalo  near.  I  killed  3  large  bulls  about  8  miles  from  camp.  They 
would  average  about  1,  000  lbs  apiece.  .  .  . 

Saturday,  August  7.  Capt.  Rich's  company  crossed  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Platte  at  noon,  traveled  up  the  west  bank  of  that  river  four  miles 
and  camped.  .  .  . 

Friday,  August  13.  The  company  traveled  up  the  "worst  hill  on  the 
road",  passed  over  a  very  hilly  road  with  bad  gravel  and  camped  on  a 
dry  sand  creek,  after  traveling  18  miles;  the  brethren  had  to  dig  in  the 
sand  to  get  water. 

Saturday,  August  14.  The  company  traveled  three  miles  and 
camped  on  a  creek  where  there  was  plenty  of  wood  and  water;  the  bre¬ 
thren  put  up  a  coal  pit  shop  and  set  wagon  tires,  etc.  .  .  . 

Monday,  August  16.  General  Rich's  company  traveled  15  miles  and 
camped  without  water .  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  August  18.  The  company  traveled  21  miles  and  camped 
at  the  mouth  of  Deer  Creek.  Capt.  Rich  wrote  the  following: 

Pres.  Brigham  Young  and  Council  of  the  Twelve. 

....  I  have  two  large  cannons  along  and  25  kegs  of  powder,  also 
the  temple  bell  and  a  boat.  .  .  . 

Thursday,  August  19.  The  company  traveled  three  miles  and 
camped;  it  rained  all  day  and  night.  .  .  . 

Saturday,  August  21.  .  .  .  During  the  day  the  company  lost  an  ox 
and  a  cow  which  died  suddenly,  .  .  . 

Thursday,  August  26.  .  .  .  Four  oxen  died  and  several  of  the  cattle 
were  sick.  At  this  point  Brother  Rich  left  the  two  boats,  tore  up  one 
wagon  and  took  the  irons. 

Thursday,  September  2.  The  company  traveled  ten  miles, 
met  the  returning  pioneers  and  Battalion  boys  on  their  way  to  Winter 
Quarters,  about  seven  miles  east  of  Cold  Springs.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  September  5.  ...  At  the  Springs  [Pacific]  they  met 
President  Brigham  Young  and  some  of  the  pioneers.  .  .  . 

Monday,  September  6.  The  company  remained  in  camp  at  Pacific 
Springs  where  an  important  meeting  was  held,  presided  over  by  Apostle 
Erastus  Snow.  The  eight  members  of  the  Quorum  of  Twelve  present 
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met  in  council  with  the  captains  of  the  emigrating  companies  and 
appointments  were  made  to  fill  some  offices  in  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

Thursday,  •  September  16.  The  company  traveled  eight  miles  and 
camped  at  Fort  Bridger.  .  .  . 

Saturday,  September  18.  The  company  traveled  20  miles  and 
camped  at  Cold  Springs  and  Tar  Springs.  Capt.  Edward  Stevenson's 
Ten  was  left  behind. 

Sunday,  September  19.  .  .  .  Capt.  Edward  Stevenson's  Ten  came 
up  and  joined  the  main  company.  .  .  . 

Tuesday,  September  21.  Capt.  Rich's  company  traveled  eight 
miles  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  Cache  Cave,  at  the  head  of  Echo  Canyon. 

Wednesday,  September  22.  Capt.  Rich's  company  laid  by  to  hunt; 
two  antelope  were  killed.  .  .  . 

September  25.  Capt.  Rich's  company  traveled  10  miles  and 
camped  on  the  Weber  River. 

September  26.  Capt.  Rich's  company  traveled  ten  miles,  crossing 
the  mountains  (Hog's  Back)  to  East  Canyon  Creek.  .  .  .  ^ 

Fourth  Hundred,  Charles  C.  Rich  Captain,  9th  company  arrived 
in  the  Old  Fort  October  2,  1847.  .  .  ^ 


I  met  Jacob  Hofines  [in  1883];  his  wife  crossed  the  plains  in  my 
Ten  in  1847.  She  related  several  incidents  that  occurred  during  the  trip, 


one  of  which  was  that  Thomas  Grover  was  going  to  fight  me  for  using  a 

heifer  of  his  to  assist  an  invalid  team.  This  [heifer]  was  for  the  usage  of 

the  company.  Captain  C.  C.  Rich  came  up  and  said  that  if  there  was  to  be 

any  fighting,  he  would  have  a  hand  in  it  as  he  approved  what  Captain 

3 

Stevenson  had  done.  All  soon  quieted  down. 

We  passed  over  hills  and  up  the  bench  lands  to  the  mouth  of  Weber 

River  [  1882]  and  passed  Devil's  Gate,  seeing  a  railroad  train  pass  over  on 

a  very  high  bridge.  Oh  what  a  contrast  now  compared  with  the  time  when  I 

passed  down  here  through  Devil's  Gate  with  pack  animals  some  thirty-five 

years  ago,  when  it  was  dangerous  to  pass  in  that  way.  Now  railroad  trains 

4 

and  wagons  pass  through  with  impunity. 

I  followed,  [speaking]  twenty  minutes  by  invitation  on  the  latter 
subject  [contrasting  the  present,  1880,  with  1847]  of  my  past  experience 
of  those  thistle  root-bread  times.  [Thistle  root-bread  consisted]  of 
thistle  roots  boiled  and  mashed,  and  corn  on  wheat,  ground  on  a  coffee 


"Church  Emigration  (unpublished  record  of  emigrating  companies 
in  the  Church  Historian's  Office,  Salt  Lake  City),  volume  I,  June  11- 
October  2,  1847. 

2 

"Journal  History  of  the  Church,  "  June  21,  1847,  p.  50. 

3 

Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  January  3,  1883,  X,  53. 

^Ibid.  ,  November  30,  1882,  X,  7. 
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mill,  half  and  half  of  each,  and  not  enough  of  that  to  satisfy  the  appetite. 
Also  my  second  child  [Eliza  Stevenson]  had  to  be  placed  under  the  bed,  on 
the  ground  of  course,  on  a  bed,  and  the  bedstead  of  very  rude  material 
covered  with  a  buffalo  robe,  forming  a  dish,  dipping  the  water  out  in 
order  to  keep  the  child  and  wife  dry  [they  are  living  in  the  Old  Fort  at 
Salt  Lake  City]^ 


The  Children  of  Edward  and  Nancy  Areta  Porter  Stevenson^ 


NAME 

Nephi  Porter 
Stevenson 

Eliza 

Stevenson 

Edward  Alonzo 
Stevenson 


DATE  OF  BIRTH  PLACE  OF  BIRTH 


MARRIED 


July  15,  1846 
April  16,  1848 
March  28,  1850 


Nancy  Elizabeth  July  22,  1852 
Stevenson 


Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  Louisa  Stewart, 

December  16,  1865 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  John  Riley  Stewart, 

December  16,  1865 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Emeline  Stewart, 

October  24,  1870; 
Phoebe  Elizabeth 
Brackenbur  y, 
August  20,  1896 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  died  May  5,  18  53 


Joseph  Echo 

Porter 

Stevenson 


October  1,  1857  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Mary  Alice  Richards, 

December  8,  1881; 
Sarah  Grace  Dolin, 
May  19,  1927 


[In  a  letter  to  his  son,  Nephi,  in  1866  Edward  Stevenson  adds 
information  concerning  many  sleepless  nights  during  this  early  period];  the 
first  I  had  about  your  concern  was  when  you  were  born,  and  a  few  nights 
after  when  you  were  found  crying  for  help  on  the  ground,  having  squirmed 
from  your  mother's  arms  of  safety;  then  in  our  traveling  house,  a  wagon. 
[And]  night  after  night  carrying  you  in  my  arms  to  a  wet  nurse  and  feeding 
you  on  a  bottle,  etc.  ,  trying  to  nourish  and  sustain  you  as  your  mother  was 

3 

not  competant  to  sustain  you  because  of  sickness. 


^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  July  25,  1880,  VIII,  106. 

2 

Salt  Lake  Fourteenth  Ward  records,  p.  33  (cf.  Edward  Stevenson's 
Genealogical  Record,  3a-7-60;  Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  I,  49;  II,  95; 
X,  9;  XVIII,  68;  letter  from  Nancy  Areta  P.  Stevenson  to  Edward  Stevenson, 
dated  May  11,  1853). 

3 

Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson  to  his  son,  Nephi  Porter  Stevenson, 
dated  February  18,  1866. 


CHAPTER  V 


MISSION  I- -GIBRALTAR1 
Utah  to  Gibraltar- -  1852 

2 

At  a  special  conference  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  August  28,  1852, 

I  was  called  to  take  a  mission  to  Gibraltar  in  company  with  Elder  N.  T. 
Porter.  It  was  at  this  conference  that  the  revelation  on  celestial 
marriage  was  first  made  public,  and  was  taken  to  the  world  by  the 
greatest  number  of  Elders  that  had  ever  been  called  on  missions  at  any 
one  time  before. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  company  going  east  should  meet  on  the  Weber 

River,  forty-five  miles  from  the  city,  and  we  would  proceed  from  that 

point  across  the  plains  together.  Our  company  consisted  of  eighty-four 

3 

elders,  who  had  twenty  carriages  and  eighty-eight  horses  and  mules. 

In  crossing  over  Little  Mountain  our  carriage  was  broken  down, 
and  we  left  our  baggage  there,  covered  up  with  a  buffalo  robe,  while  we 
returned  to  the  city  to  have  the  vehicle  repaired.  After  getting  the  necess¬ 
ary  repairs  done  we  again  started,  but  on  account  of  storms  were  compelled 
to  camp  out  at  the  mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon.  The  next  day  we  arrived  at 
our  camp  outfit  on  Little  Mountain  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  a  band  of 
roving  Indians.  That  night  we  camped  all  alone  on  Big  Mountain  and  were 
disturbed  in  our  slumber  by  the  howling  of  the  wolves.  We  slept  very  well, 
however,  after  having  commended  ourselves  to  the  care  of  the  Lord. 

On  the  20th  of  September  1852,  the  whole  company  began  to  move 


Because  Edward  Stevenson  is  the  only  L.  D.  S.  missionary  who  has 
been  permitted  any  extended  stay  in  Gibraltar,  a  more  complete  history  of 
this  mission  will  be  given  than  of  those  which  followed. 

^Cf.  "Journal  History  of  the  Church,  "  August  28,  1852,  p.  5; 
October  13,  1852,  p.  2. 

3 

Edward  Stevenson  left  for  Gibraltar  September  16,  1852  (Steven¬ 
son,  "Private  Journal,"  I,  63).  Cf.  Kate  B.  Carter,  Heart  Throbs  of  the 
West  (Salt  Lake  City:  Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers,  1943) ,  29 3 . 
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ird  was 

door-keeper  at  dedication,  Apr.  1852 


Fig.  49,  Edward  Stevenson's  first  family  in  1853- 
(baby),  Nancy  Areta,  Edward  Alonzo,  and  Eliza. 
Stevenson.  _ 


-Nephi,  Nancy  Elizabeth 
Courtesy  Rhoda  Richards 
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Fig.  51,  Gibraltar  Misson  call 


Fig.  52,  West  side  of  Gibraltar.  Fig.  53,  Gibraltar  (east),  and  fortifications 
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and  on  the  1st  of  October  we  arrived  at  the  Missouri  River  in  the  best  of 
health  and  spirits.  Our  evenings  on  the  journey  had  been  spent  around  the 
camp  fire  discussing  religious  subjects  and  often  being  instructed  by 
Apostle  O.  Pratt. 

Our  company  now  began  to  scatter  to  go  to  their  various  fields  of 
labor.  I  joined  a  company  and  took  a  steamer  for  St.  Louis.  We  were 
kindly  treated  on  board.  A  discussion  took  place  in  the  cabin  between 
Elder  O.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Storon,  president  of  the  Missouri  College,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  Bible  triumph  in  favor  of  Apostle  Pratt. 

On  November  11th,  twenty-one  of  us,  who  had  engaged  passage  to 
Liverpool  on  a  sailing  vessel  of  eighteen  hundred  tons  burden,  set  sail, 
and  arrived  at  our  destination  on  January  5th,  1853.  We  buried  one  pass¬ 
enger,  a  Catholic,  in  the  open  sea.  He  was  sewed  up  in  a  blanket  and 
some  weights  were  attached  to  the  feet.  Burial  services,  in  the  absence  of 
one  of  their  priests,  were  read  by  Elder  Perigreen  Sessions,  and  he  was 
then  slid  off  a  plank  into  the  blue  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  usual  custom¬ 
house  overlooking  of  our  baggage  took  place  at  Liverpool.  A  French  stranger 
was  detected  with  a  crust  surrounding  a  quantity  of  tobacco,  making  it  look 
like  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  experiment  cost  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

After  visiting  President  S.  W.  Richards  at  Liverpool,  and  my  friends 
in  Leicester,  London,  Southampton  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  myself  and  com¬ 
panion  [Nathan  T.  Porter]  took  passage  from  Southampton  on  her  majesty's 
steam  packet,  "Iberia,  "  on  February  28th,  1853.  We  had  enjoyed  many 
excellent  and  profitable  meetings  with  the  many  churches  in  England,  hold¬ 
ing  before  them  the  new  revelation  on  the  eternity  of  marriage. 

On  the  morning  of  March  3rd  we  cast  anchor  in  Vigo  Bay,  Spain, 
after  sailing  663  miles  over  the  rough  Bay  of  Biscay.  This  is  a  lovely  bay, 
abounding  with  a  variety  of  fish.  Its  borders  abound  with  oranges,  figs, 
grapes,  and  nuts.  Sixty-eight  miles  more  and  we  pass  Oporto,  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal.  The  next  city  was  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal.  It 
lies  two  miles  up  the  Tagus  River,  and  is  very  strongly  fortified.  The 
queen's  palace  and  garden  are  worthy  of  attention;  the  remainder  of  the 
city  is  very  filthy.  On  March  6th  we  left  Lisbon  and  cast  anchor  in  Cadiz 
Bay,  Spain.  We  were  now  about  nine  thousand  miles  from  our  Utah  home.  * 

^Stevenson,  "Gibraltar,  "  Juvenile  Instructor,  XX  (June  1,  1885), 

175  (cf.  Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  I,  63 -II,  8). 
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On  the  morning  of  March  8th,  1853,  we  were  anchored  under  Gibraltar 
and  heard  the  morning  gun  fired  as  the  signal  for  opening  the  gates  of  the 
fortress,  raising  the  drawbridges,  lowering  rope  ladders  and  opening  up 
the  garrison  generally. 

The  picturesqueness  of  the  rock  and  garrison  from  the  waters  of 
the  bay,  especially  when  illuminated,  on  a  dark  night  was  a  grand  scene. 

The  houses  of  both  the  north  and  south  towns  are  terraced  one  above  the 
other  on  the  rock. 

Small  crafts  soon  placed  us  and  our  luggage  on  the  rock.  The  guard 
was  ordered  to  allow  no  one  to  pass  the  portals  without  proper  credentials. 
One  gentleman  who  was  not  prepared  for  this  was  turned  away.  My  Ameri¬ 
can  passport  did  not  reach  me  at  Liverpool  as  expected,  and  President 
Richards  failed  to  influence  the  American  consul  and  minister  at  London  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  I  was  therefore  in  danger  of  being  turned  away. 

But  strange  to  say,  myself  and  companion  passed  into  the  garrison  unchall¬ 
enged,  which  afterwards  surprised  the  officers. 

While  passing  along  the  narrow  streets  and  sidewalks  only  paved 
with  cobble  stone,  but  scrupulously  clean,  and  on  seeing  so  many  people 
of  different  nationalities,  there  being  twelve  different  languages  spoken 
by  the  people  living  here,  we  began  to  realize  with  what  kind  of  a  spirit 
we  had  to  contend,  and  it  produced  peculiar  emotions  best  known  to  those 
who  feel  the  worth  of  souls,  and  are  placed  in  a  strange  land  thousands  of 
miles  from  home.  It  truly  made  us  feel  to  put  our  trust  in  the  Lord. 

After  getting  something  to  eat  we  walked  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
rock  and  erected  an  altar  of  loose  stone  and  dedicated  ourselves  and  the 
mission  unto  the  Lord,  and  we  were  comforted.  The  scenery  from  this 
spot  was  sublime.  Spain  lies  to  the  north;  Morocco  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  fifteen  miles  to  the  south;  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east,  and  the 
straits  and  bay  on  the  west.  It  was  dusk  when  we  wound  our  way  down  the 
rock  to  the  town  and  secured  lodgings  at  the  house  of  a  Spanish  lady  whose 
husband  was  a  convict  keeper. 

On  the  Sabbath  we  visited  the  Methodist  Church  and  were  introduced 
to  Rev.  Mr.  George  Alton.  Subsequently  we  made  an  effort  to  obtain  the 
chapel  for  the  purpose  of  holding  meetings,  but  our  request  was  denied. 

My  father  helped  to  build  this  chapel,  and  myself  and  two  sisters  and  a 
brother  were  baptized  therein. 

While  looking  for  a  hall  in  which  to  hold  meetings,  we  were  informed 
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that  a  permit  from  the  governor  was  necessary  before  either  an  indoor  or 
outdoor  meeting  was  held.  On  the  14th,  we  therefore  wrote  to  this  indivi¬ 
dual  and  solicited  the  privilege,  which  was  given  other  ministers  to  hold 
religious  services.  We  were  referred  to  Sir  George  Aderly,  colonial 
secretary.  With  this  person  we  had  three  interviews.  While  he  was  look¬ 
ing  over  Governor  B.  Young's  letter  of  commendation,  he  said  he  had  read 
of  Brigham  Young  and  his  thirty  wives.  During  our  last  interview  we  were 
informed  by  him  that  we  would  have  to  appear  before  Stewart  Henry  Paget, 
police  magistrate,  and  prove  our  right  to  remain  on  the  rock.  And  he 
expressed  surprise  at  our  being  able  to  pass  the  sentinels  unchallenged, 
etc. 

We  obtained  from  Mr.  Sprague,  American  consul,  a  permit  to  visit 
on  the  rock  for  fifteen  days  in  favor  of  Elder  Porter,  and  I  had  a  certificate 
of  birth  and  baptism  from  the  Methodist  mission.  But  Mr.  Alton  was  very 
reluctant  to  give  a  certificate  to  me  now  that  I  had  become  a  "Mormon.  " 

I  had  quite  a  long  dispute  with  him  on  the  principles  of  the  gospel. 

We  then  went  to  the  court  room  and  the  magistrate,  after  looking 
at  my  certificate,  said: 

You  will  be  allowed,  as  native  born  to  remain  on  the  rock,  but  if 
caught  preaching  will  be  made  a  prisoner  immediately.  And  you,  Mr. 
Porter,  by  this  permit  will  be  allowed  to  remain  fifteen  days;  your 
permit  will  not  be  renewed,  and  if  you  preach  you  will  be  cast  outside 
our  gates. 

We  left  some  tracts  in  the  police  office  and  retired  to  our  place 
of  prayer  on  the  top  of  the  rock  and  offered  our  complaints  to  the  Lord. 

We  put  out  two  hundred  tracts  in  various  parts  of  the  garrison, 
and  privately  taught  the  people. 

The  morning  following  our  interview  with  the  magistrate  we  took  a 
walk  out  into  Spain.  We  found  the  soil  and  climate  producing  oranges,  figs, 
pomegranates,  lemons,  limes,  and  a  great  variety  of  wild  flowers,  but  the 
indolent  Spaniards  left  nature  to  do  most  of  the  work.  Many  of  them  were 
living  in  huts  similar  to  our  Indian  "wickeups.  "  We  could  not  but  think 
that  if  Utah  were  favored  with  so  good  a  climate  and  rich  soil,  the  huts 
would  soon  be  supplanted  by  neat  cottages  and  vineyards,  and  the  land  made 
almost  like  a  paradise. 

^Stevenson,  "Gibraltar,"  Juvenile  Instructor,  XX  (June  15,  1885), 
191.  Cf.  Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  II,  8-2  1 . 
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On  our  return  to  the  lines  [the  border]  we  were  told  to  call  at 
the  magistrate's  office.  We  did  so  and  were  informed  that  the  governor  had 
given  our  letter  to  him  (the  magistrate)  and  that  we  need  expect  no  aid  in 
spreading  "Mormonism"  in  that  stronghold.  We  were  warned  to  be  careful 
and  look  out  what  we  were  about. 

We  again  called  on  the  American  consul,  claiming  protection  for 
Elder  Porter,  whose  permit  was  about  to  expire.  He  promised  to  see  the 
magistrate  and  do  all  he  could  for  him.  On  April  1st  we  called  on  the 
American  consul,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  police  station,  holding  a 
card  in  his  hand  on  which  were  printed  our  articles  of  faith.  He  said, 
holding  up  the  card  and  speaking  to  Elder  Porter; 

This  is  the  only  cause  against  you,  and  if  Stevenson  does  not  look 
out  he  will  have  to  share  the  same  fate  as  you,  although  he  is  a  native. 
Your  religion  is  not  wanted  here.  You  have  already  created  jealousy 
in  the  churches. 

He  then  advised  us  both  to  leave  the  garrison. 

Elder  Porter's  permit  being  now  exhausted  a  passage  was  secured 
for  him  on  a  steam  packet;  ^  but,  according  to  a  dream  that  we  had,  I  was 
to  remain  and  establish  the  gospel.  I  immediately  went  to  our  place  of 
prayer  on  the  mountain,  and  while  I  gazed  on  my  only  friend  steaming  out 
of  the  bay  up  the  straits,  I  had  rather  strange  feelings. 

Previous  to  leaving  England  I  was  pointed  out  in  a  meeting  as 
having  been  seen  in  a  vision  doing  a  good  work  in  Gibraltar,  but  was  told 
that  I  would  meet  heavy  opposition  in  my  labors.  I  was  seen  to  be  baptiz¬ 
ing  some  persons,  and  heavenly  messengers  were  seen  to  deliver  me  from 
the  hands  of  the  wicked. 

A  Mr.  Elliot,  who  had  been  reading  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  was 
inclined  to  believe  my  testimony,  became  prejudiced  by  the  ministers  and 
turned  me  away  from  his  door.  Shortly  afterwards  he  fell  twenty  feet, 
broke  his  leg  and  otherwise  injured  his  body,  which  kept  him  in  bed  for 
forty  days. 

I  visited  the  Jewish  synagogue  one  day  in  company  with  a  Mr. 
Delemar,  a  learned  Jew  who  spoke  six  languages.  He  instructed  me  to 
wear  my  hat  in  the  meeting  as  it  was  customary  with  them  so  to  do.  The 
pulpit  was  in  the  center.  The  ark,  in  one  end  of  the  building  being  opened, 

- 5 - - — — — ■  '  '  ' 

^Cf.  letter  from  the  Mission  President,  S.  W.  Richards  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Brigham  Young,  dated  April  22,  1853  ("Journal  History  of  the  Church,  " 
April  22,  1853,  p.  1;  July  9,  1853,  p.  2). 
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the  parchment  was  taken  out.  It  was  rolled  on  two  sticks  with  bells  on  the 
top  of  them.  It  was  passed  around  the  synagogue  and  kissed  by  the  worship¬ 
pers,  while  a  continuous  chanting  was  being  kept  up  by  the  congregation.  A 
portion  was  read  from  the  pulpit,  contributions  were  received  and  then  the 
rolls  were  returned  to  the  ark,  each  person  bowing  in  that  direction. 

Meeting  was  then  dismissed. 

On  the  4th  of  May  I  visited  the  steam  packet  that  brought  me  to  the 
place,  left  a  Book  of  Mormon  and  other  reading  matter  with  the  clerk  and 
got  my  mail.  As  it  was  raining  I  sat,  by  permission,  under  the  porch  of 
a  guard  house,  reading  the  Millennial  Star.  Several  persons  became 
interested  in  me  and  asked  questions  about  my  belief.  Soon  an  officer 
stepped  up  and  inquired  if  I  was  a  Methodist,  but  as  soon  as  he  learned 
that  I  was  a  Latter-day  Saint,  he  ordered  me  put  under  guard,  saying  that 
my  religion  was  one  that  could  not  be  tolerated  in  that  place.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  was  marched  into  the  guard  house,  a  prisoner. 

I  there  began  preaching  to  the  guard,  who  listened  attentively  to  what  I 
had  to  say.  After  some  few  inquiries  concerning  what  I  had  been  doing 
in  the  fortress  I  was  released,  and  I  subsequently  sold  some  books  to  one 
of  the  guards  who  arrested  me,  but  whose  sympathies  were  aroused  in  my 
behalf. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  the  queen's  birthday,  there  was  a  grand 
celebration.  The  soldiers  were  marched  to  the  north  front,  outside  of 
the  gates  of  the  fortress.  After  considerable  exercising  of  the  soldiers, 
the  firing  of  cannon  commenced  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  fourteen  hundred 
feet  high,  after  which  the  galleries  opened  fire  about  half-way  down  the 
rock.  Singular,  indeed,  was  it  to  see  fire  and  smoke  gushing  out  of  the 
perpendicular  rock.  The  shipping  in  the  bay  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  the  flags  of  all  nations. 

June  the  28th  was  a  happy  day,  for  at  four  o'clock  A.  M.  ,  just  after 
gun  fire,  as  per  previous  arrangement,  I  met  John  McCall,  a  dock-yard 
policeman,  and  Thomas  Miller,  a  gunner  and  driver  of  the  royal  artillery, 
at  the  water's  edge,  we  having  descended  a  rope  ladder  to  the  shore,  and 
baptized  them.  These  were  the  first  fruits  of  my  labors  after  being  on 
the  rock  three  months  and  twenty  days. 

The  Lord  only  know  the  many  privations  and  sacrifices  I  endured 
and  the  lonely  hours  I  spent,  living  many  weeks  on  the  value  of  three  to 
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five  cents  per  day. 

In  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  June  we  held  a  private  meeting  at 

the  house  of  Brother  Miller.  We  confirmed  the  two  persons  just  baptized, 

2 

and  subsequently  baptized  and  blessed  some  children  of  this  same  family. 

Soon  after  this,  while  distributing  tracts,  I  offered  one  to  the 
attorney-general  and  received  abuse  in  return.  I  also  sent  a  second  tract 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Hambelton,  by  the  hand  of  his  servant.  The  minister  soon 
returned  it  in  person,  throwing  it  abruptly  at  me,  saying,  "We  belong  to 
the  established  church  and  have  no  use  for  your  tracts.  " 

I  soon  found  that  the  priests  not  only  ruled  the  people  but  influenced 
the  governor  and  chief  authorities,  and  in  consequence  of  this  influence  a 
card  was  placed  on  the  door  of  the  barracks  which  read  as  follows:  "An 
individual  named  Stevenson,  a  Mormonite  preacher,  is  not  allowed  in  the 
barracks.  "  This  was  shown  to  me  upon  one  occasion  as  I  was  being 
marched  out  of  the  barracks,  although  the  guard  expressed  sympathy  for 
me  and  considered  this  act  as  base  persecution. 

With  all  this,  however,  they  were  not  satisfied,  but  got  up  the 

following  summons,  which  was  handed  me  by  one  of  the  police: 

CITY  GARRISON  AND  TERRITORY  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

To  Edward  Stevenson,  of  Gibraltar: 

You  are  hereby  required  to  personally  appear  before  me,  Stewart 
Henry  Paget,  or  any  other  of  her  majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace,  in 
and  for  the  said  city  garrison  and  territory,  at  the  police  office,  on 
the  30th  day  of  September,  18  53,  at  the  hour  of  eleven  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  same  day,  to  answer  to  the  complaint  of  James  McPherson, 
charging  that  you  have  used  words  profanely,  scoffing  the  holy  scrip¬ 
tures,  and  exposing  part  of  them  to  contempt  and  ridicule.  Dated 
this  29th  day  of  September,  18  53.  - 

I  was  afterwards  informed  that  the  complaintant  was  expecting  a 
handsome  reward  if  he  got  me  into  trouble.  On  one  occasion  I  overheard 
the  magistrate  who  issued  the  summons  say  to  some  ladies  that  he  hoped 
soon  to  see  me  in  the  stocks. 

On  the  30th  I  repaired  to  the  police  office.  Just  before  going  into 
court  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bearing  my  testimony  to  about  fifteen  persons, 
until  prohibited  by  the  police.  I  soon  faced  my  plaintiff,  and  one  good 


^Stevenson,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XX  (July  1,  1885),  196.  Cf. 
Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  II,  21-86. 
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Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  II,  213. 

Cf.  Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  II,  125. 
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look  in  his  face  unnerved  him.  The  following  colloquy  occurred  in  the 
court  room; 

Do  you  know  the  defendant? 

"Yes,  sir.  " 

When  was  your  first  acquaintance  with  him? 

"Soon  after  he  came  here.  " 

What,  did  he  then  give  you  those  books?  (holding  up  some  books  I 
had  sold  the  plaintiff  and  for  which  he  failed  to  pay  me.  )  Did  he  wish 
you  to  change  your  religion? 

"Yes,  he  said  I  ought  to  be  baptized.  " 

In  what  way  did  he  want  you  to  be  baptized? 

"By  immersion  all  over  in  the  water.  " 

Did  he  speak  against  the  established  religion? 

"He  said  sprinkling  little  children  was  not  right,  as  they  were 
not  old  enough  to  judge  for  themselve  s  -  -  they  were  not  accountable.  " 

Is  this  all  he  said? 

"His  books  say  all  the  churches  spring  from  the  mother  of  harlots-- 
the  abominable  Catholic  church.  " 

Can  you  find  it  ? 

My  books--the  Book  of  Mormon,  Voice  of  Warning,  and  some  tracts- 
were  then  opened.  I  now  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  opening  my 
Bible  at  the  17th  chapter  of  Revelation,  where  it  speaks  of  the  mother  of 
harlots.  After  the  judge  looked  over  the  text  for  a  short  time  he  remarked, 
"Oh,  this  is  the  Bible.  "  "Yes,  sir,  "  I  answered,  "all  our  quotations  are 
from  the  Bible.  "  Many  officers  and  spectators  began  to  think  that  this 
was  a  singular  way  of  scoffing  at  the  holy  scriptures.  The  questioning  of 
the  plaintiff  then  continued:  "Did  he  perform  baptism  on  you?"  "No,  but 
he  did  on  a  dockyard  policeman  and  a  gunner  and  driver  of  the  royal 
artillery.  "  I  was  still  looking  in  my  Bible,  when  I  was  asked,  "Do  you 
hear,  sir?"  "Yes,  sir,  all  that  is  said,  "  I  replied. 

It  was  then  stated  that  I  ought  to  give  bonds  to  not  speak  to  the 
military  at  all,  and  a  bond  with  penalty  was  prepared.  I  was  not  allowed 
a  defense,  neither  did  they  examine  other  witnesses  who  had  been  sub¬ 
poenaed,  as  they  found  their  evidence  would  be  in  my  favor.  On  my 
refusal  to  sign  a  bond  I  was  taken  by  the  police  as  a  prisoner  into  the 
prison  room.  Soon  afterwards  the  officer  came  into  the  room  and  com¬ 
promised  the  bond  by  running  his  pen  through  some  of  the  lines,  rendering 
it  as  useless  as  a  blank  piece  of  paper.  So  to  accommodate  them  I  signed 
it  and  went  on  my  way.  I  soon  baptized  several  persons,  among  whom  was 
a  woman  who  had  held  me  on  her  knee  when  I  was  a  child.  ^ 


^Stevenson,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XX  (July  15,  1885),  2  15  (cf. 
Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  II,  86-  180). 
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Soon  after  my. arrival  in  Gibraltar,  a  Mr.  Smith  invited  me  to  take 

* 

dinner  with  him,  at  which  time  he  wept  with  joy  for  the  pleasure  it  gave 
him,  to  eat  with  a  son  of  one  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed  himself  many  times 
over  twenty-six  years  before,  in  the  good  old  Methodist  Church. 

Why,  said  he,  your  father  helped  build  our  good  old  church,  and 
used  to  play  the  bass  viol  in  the  choir,  too.  Yes,  and  he  sold  his  pro¬ 
perty  to  me  for  one  hundred  dollars  less  than  its  real  value.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  you,  a  minister  so  well-versed  in  the  good  old  Bible,  the 
blessed  Bible,  have  come  back  to  us  all  the  way  from  the  land  of  Amer¬ 
icana  son  of  my  good  old  Christian  friend,  Joseph  Stevenson!  It 
seems  like  a  dream.  You  will  doubtless  preach  for  us  ir^  the  church 
your  good  old  Christian  father  helped  to  build. 

Yes,  Father  Smith,  I  replied,  I  am  truly  his  son,  and  have  come 
from  Utah--over  eight  thousand  miles  away  from  my  home,  about  one- 
third  of  the  way  around  this  world  we  now  occupy.  I  have  left  my  dear 
family,  and  have  come  as  a  true  minister  of  the  everlasting  gospel  of 
Jesus,  as  did  His  ancient  disciples  of  old- -without  purse  or  scrip. 

And  I  assure  you  Father  Smith,  it  would  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  my  friends  in  the  meeting  house 
where  memories  arise  like  green  spots  in  a  desert,  afresh  in  my  mem¬ 
ory,  of  the  good  things  and  favorable  impressions  made  on  my  mind  at 
the  Sabbath  schools  I  used  to  attend  twenty-six  years  ago.  I  can  well 
remember  the  time,  although  only  seven  years  old,  when  my  mother 
used  to  put  on  my  white  pinafore,  and  nicely  blackened  shoes,  and  my 
father  bowed  down  and  prayed  to  the  Lord  in  that  house  he  sold  you.  I 
feel  to  bless  them  for  setting  my  feet  in  my  youthful  days  in  a  Christian 
life  and  for  the  good  that  I  received  in  this  Sabbath  school.  But  my 
father  now  sleeps  with  those  who  have  passed  behind  the  veil;  he  died 
when  I  was  but  eleven  [twelve]  years  of  age.  .  .  . 

Many  old  friends  have  received  and  treated  me  courteously,  but  the 
minister  not  only  closed  the  church  doors  against  me,  but  himself  and 
some  of  his  co-religionists  began  to  circulate  many  falsehoods  against 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  the  love  of  many  waxed  cold. 

I  thus  bore  my  testimony  to  the  truth,  but  my  father's  good  old 
friend  closed  his  house  against  me  and  turned  as  cool  as  he  was  warm  at 
first.  He  became  abusive  to  the  servants  of  God.  I  told  him  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  rejecting  the  light  that  he  had  already  acknowledged,  and  for 
turning  me,  a  servant  of  God,  from  his  door;  and  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
would  speedily  follow  him,  to  his  sorrow. 

His  wife  was  reading  the  Book  of  Mormon  privately,  and  was,  with 
some  of  the  children,  believing.  It  was  but  a  short  time  before  Father 
Smith  was  stricken  and  was  confined  not  only  to  his  house,  but  to  his  bed. 
Some  time  after  his  wife  called  my  attention  to  his  condition  and  humilia¬ 
tion.  He  was  not  expected  to  live.  Soon  after  he  desired  to  see  me  and 
said  if  the  Lord  would  only  spare  his  life,  he  would  serve  Him  better  than 
he  ever  had  done. 
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I  told  him  that  the  Lord  brought  down  and  raised  up;  that  if  he 
desired  to  recover  and  serve  Him  faithfully,  he  should  get  well  and  the 
Lord  would  raise  him  up  to  better  health.  In  a  few  days  I  was  invited  to 
take  dinner  with  him  and  pray  with  the  family.  He  was  up  and  around 
reading,  and  a  very  great  change  had  come  to  him  and  his  house.  He  was, 
however,  too  good  to  endure,  and  he  shortly  burned  up  some  copies  of  the 
Church  paper  and  pamphlets,  and  forbade  me  to  enter  his  house  again.  I 
of  course  left  my  testimony,  telling  him  the  consequences  of  his  actions. 

I  told  him  it  would  now  be  worse  than  ever  with  him.  The  poor  man  was 
very  soon  again  confined  to  his  bed,  but  not  long  this  time,  for  he  soon 
died.  His  family  decided  to  go  to  England  where  they  said  they  intended 
to  obey  the  gospel. 


A  Branch  of  the  Church  Established 

On  the  23rd  of  January,  1854,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  organizing  a 
branch  of  the  Church,  consisting  of  ten  members,  ordaining  one  Elder  and 
one  Priest.  We  partook  of  the  sacrament  and  had  a  joyful  time.  The 
branch  was  named  Rock  Port  Branch  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  ^ 

Soon  after  organizing  a  branch  of  the  Church  there  was  quite  an 
agitation  regarding  the  war  in  the  Crimea;  England,  France,  and  Turkey  were 
allies  in  a  war  against  Russia.  .  .  .  All  this  had  a  tendency  to  militate 
against  my  labors  as  a  missionary  in  the  military  garrison  of  Gibraltar 
.  .  .  .  The  Elder,  John  McLain,  Corporal  Hays,  and  John  McDonald,  all  in 
the  branch  just  organized,  were  likely  to  go  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to 
be  engaged  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  Priest,  Sergeant  Thomas  Forbes, 
was  about  to  go  to  Scotland,  thus  depleting  my  hard  earned  little  branch, 
which  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  me  in  my  efforts,  if  such  is  possible  to 
a  Latter-day  Saint  engaged  in  so  great  a  work  as  saving  human  souls. 

I  concluded,  however,  once  more  to  apply  to  the  governor  for  liberty 
to  open  up  a  public  place  of  worship,  and  sent  him  the  following  letter; 

GIBRALTAR,  April  24th,  1854 
To  his  excellency,  Sir  Robert  William  Gardiner, 

Governor  of  Gibraltar: 

^Stevens  on,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XX  (August  1,  1885),  229  (cf. 
Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  II,  133-180).  For  the  record  of  members 
of  this  branch,  see  Ibid.  ,  II,  213. 
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The  undersigned,  an  inhabitant  of  Gibraltar,  most  respectfully 

solicits  an  audience  with  his  excellency  on  business  of  importance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  „  , 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Stevenson 

The  next  day  I  received  the  following:  "The  Colonial  Secretary 
requests  that  Mr.  E.  Stevenson  will  call  at  his  office  at  12  o’clock 
today.  Secretary' s  Office,  Gibraltar,  April  25th,  1854." 

I  responded  to  the  request  and  had  a  favorable  reception.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  said  my  case  should  be  duly  laid  before  his  excellency 
and  a  reply  forwarded  to  my  address. 

I  was  visiting  at  this  time  a  Prussian  whom  I  had  been  teaching 
the  gospel,  inducing  him  to  read  some  of  our  tracts  and  then  compare 
our  doctrines  with  those  taught  in  the  Bible.  He  was  apparently  convinced 
of  the  truth.  I  also  had  some  Spaniards  investigating  our  doctrines,  and 
it  was  manifest  to  me  that  if  I  could  obtain  permission  to  open  a  public 
place  of  worship,  my  chances  would  be  increased  to  spread  the  gospel 
among  the  people. 

The  Methodists  had  been  making  an  effort  to  introduce  their  gospel 
into  Spain  by  opening  a  school  there,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  Catholics,  that  they  were  tampering  with 
their  religion,  the  innovators  had  to  flee  by  night  out  of  the  country. 

I  received  a  very  pleasing  reply  to  my  letter  to  the  governor 
through  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Alderly,  and  therein  consent  was 
given  me  to  open  a  place  for  public  worship.  The  Secretary,  however, 
stated  that  this  garrison  was  a  hard  place  for  religious  teachers,  for  a 
Catholic  once  had  a  cat  thrown  at  him  while  he  was  holding  service.  I 
merely  stated  that  all  I  expected  was  the  protection  of  the  law. 

Subsequently  with  the  assistance  of  some  friends  I  found  a  suitable 
place  and  began  to  hold  meetings.  One  evening  when  I  had  a  few  friends 
in  my  private  room  a  policeman  came  with  a  message  for  me  to  appear  at 
the  Colonial  Secretary's  office  on  the  following  day.  My  reply  was  that  if 
the  Secretary  had  any  business  with  me  he  would  do  well  to  officially  notify 
me  of  it;  otherwise,  I  would  not  notice  their  bidding.  The  next  day  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  a  very  polite  invitation  to  visit  him  at 
2:00  P.  M.  the  next  day  on  business  of  importance,  and  to  my  own 
intere  st. 

The  following  day  I  was  informed  by  the  Secretary  that  the  Governor 
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had  reconsidered  the  matter  of  my  holding  meetings  and  had  concluded  that 
I  should  neither  preach  nor  hold  meetings.  It  was  a  time  of  war,  and  he 
would  not  allow  a  new  religion  to  be  introduced  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar; 
and  if  an  attempt  to  do  so  should  be  made  I  would  be  taken  up  by  the 
police.  * 

On  May  1,  1854,  my  thirty-fourth  birthday,  Elder  John  McLean, 
Brothers  Thomas  McDonald  and  Peter  Hays,  with  their  regiment,  one  thou¬ 
sand  rank  and  file,  marched  on  board  of  one  of  her  majesty's  men-of-war 
to  sail  up  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  take  part  in  the  Crimean  war.  In  the 
midst  of  thundering  shouts  of  enthusiasm  the  gallant  ship  with  her  precious 
burden  of  souls  steamed  out  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Gibraltar  to  do  honor  to 
Briton's  flag.  .  .  . 

Many  tears  were  shed  over  the  wounded  and  slain  during  this  cruel 
war,  which  lasted  about  two  years.  My  blessings  went  with  the  brave  boys 
in  red,  especially  the  three  brethren  mentioned.  These  were  instructed  to 
remember  their  prayers,  as  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  who  could 
protect  them  even  in  the  hour  of  fierce  battle,  and  also  to  use  their  influence 
to  spread  the  gospel  among  their  comrades.  A  subsequent  letter  brought 
news  that  Elder  McLean  had  organized  a  branch  of  the  Church  in  a  Turkish 
burying  ground,  and  while  doing  so,  bottles  and  other  missiles  were 
thrown  at  him  and  his  companions.  .  .  . 

....  Elder  McLean  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the  heavy  charges 
at  the  battle  of  Inkerman  and  Alma.  So  pressed  was  the  charge  from  both 
sides  that  the  soldiers  were  crushed  together  and  faced  each  other  with 
crossed  bayonets,  being  unable  to  use  them  for  some  time.  He,  however, 
came  out  with  only  a  slight  bayonet  wound  in  the  arm  which  only  kept  him 
from  duty  five  days.  Brother  McDonald  was  wounded  by  the  bursting  of  a 
shell,  but  with  his  hankerchief  bound  up  his  head  and  continued  the 
encounter  until  another  shell  burst  close  by  and  this  time  disabled  him  so 
that  he  was  taken  from  the  field,  but  soon  recovered.  Corporal  Hays  lost 
his  arm,  but  his  life  was  spared,  so  the  lives  of  all  three  of  the  brethren 
were  spared,  while  often  the  ground  was  strewn  with  the  dead  and 
dying.  Thus,  even  in  this  war,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  plainly  seen 

^Stevenson,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XX  (September  1,  1885),  262; 
(September  15,  1885),  279  (cf.  Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  II,  181- 
230). 
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and  acknowledged. 


Departure  From  Gibraltar 

When  I  took  into  consideration  that  several  of  the  brethren  I  had 
baptized  upon  the  rock  had  gone  into  the  Russian  war,  and  that  two  others 
were  about  to  go  to  Great  Britain  and  the  spirit  of  war  that  prevailed  in 
the  garrison,  I  felt  impressed  to  ask  the  Governor  for  a  free  passage 
to  England,  which,  through  the  Colonial  Secretary,  was  cheerfully  granted, 
as  I  had  already  learned  that  the  Governor  had  expressed  himself  willing 
to  give  me  a  free  passage  on  one  of  her  majesty's  mail  packets  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  one  who  had  stirred  up  so  much  of  a  religious  excitement. 

As  I  could  take  my  departure  at  pleasure,  the  steam  packets  plying 

twice  a  week  between  that  point  and  England,  some  twelve  hundred  miles, 

I  at  once  began  preparations  to  leave  the  few  remaining  Saints  under  the 

care  of  a  proper  officer.  To  my  surprise  I  was  again  called  to  the  Colonial 

Secretary's  office,  and  after  going  through  the  inquisition,  because  I 

2 

would  not  compromise  principle,  my  free  passage  was  rescinded,  and  I 
was  left  to  depend  upon  the  Lord  to  open  up  my  way.  .  .  . 

1  repaired  to  the  open  sea,  where  I  had  baptized  the  first  members 
of  the  branch,  and  there  washed  my  feet  and  cleansed  my  garments  as  a 
witness  before  God  against  the  cruel  authorities  of  this  strong  garrison; 
and  felt  to  rejoice  that  I  was  counted  worthy  to  be  cast  out  for  the 
gospel's  sake. 

You  can,  perhaps  imagine  my  condition,  over  eight  thousand  miles 

from  home,  on  a  little  island  of  only  three  miles  by  one-half  of  a  mile  in 

3 

size,  without  purse  or  scrip  and  almost  friendless. 

One  night,  after  retiring  to  my  bed  for  rest,  it  was  made  known 
to  me  by  vision  that  my  mission  on  the  rock  was  fulfilled  acceptably  before 
the  Lord,  and  I  saw  a  scourge  come  upon  the  place  soon  after  my  departure, 
for  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  sailing  out  of  the  lovely  Bay  of  Gibraltar 

^Stevenson,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XX  (September  15,  1885),  279 
(cf.  Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  II,  223-229). 

2 

Cf.  letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  July  5,  1854:  "On  appli¬ 
cation  the  Governor  agreed  to  send  him  to  England,  but  on  the  day  of  sailing 
broke  his  promise  because  Elder  Stevenson  would  not  covenant  to  never  re¬ 
turn"  (as  cited  in  the  "Journal  History  of  the  Church,  "  July  5,  1854,  p.  1). 

3 

Stevenson,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XX  (October  1,  1885),  297  (cf. 
Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  II,  23  1-235). 
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on  one  of  her  majesty's  elegant  steam  packets. 

A  short  time  after  I  had  this  vision  shown  to  me  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  Mr.  Lambel,  a  resident  of  Lisbon,  the  capitol  of  Portugal.  In  his 
communication,  Mr.  Lambell  informed  me  of  the  serious  illness  of  his 
brother-in-law.  The  doctors  had  given  him  up,  as  it  was  out  of  their 
power  to  effect  a  cure.  He  further  stated  that  he  and  his  family  had  read 
a  great  deal  about  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  had  learned  of  their  faith  in 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel;  and  by  communications  from  England  he  had 
been  told  of  my  mission  to  Gibraltar.  He  desired  me  to  go  to  Lisbon  and 
annoint  with  oil,  and  pray  for  this  sick  man,  as  they  fully  believed  in  the 
healing  of  the  sick  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  as  was  customary  among 
the  ancient  Saints  of  which  the  Bible  tells  us.  The  gentleman  furnished 
me  nine  pounds  English  money,  with  which  to  pay  my  passage  to  Lisbon 
and  return,  which  was  equal  to  a  full  fare  from  Gibraltar  to  Southampton, 
England. 

Thus  was  my  deliverance  brought  about.  After  the  Governor's 
unfaithfulness  to  fulfill  his  promise,  the  Lord  opened  up  my  way  to 
accomplish  what  was  shown  to  me  by  vision.  .  .  . 

[Edward  Stevenson  was  released  from  his  mission  to  go  to  Utah 

2 

effective  January  1,  1855], 


Edward  Stevenson- -Captain  of  Two  Emigrating  Companies 

[The  "Journal  History  of  the  Church"  records  the  following]: 

The  ship  "Chimborazo"  cleared  from  Liverpool,  England,  with  432 
souls  on  board  for  Philadelphia,  of  which  number  about  2  00  are 
passengers  hence  to  Utah  by  the  P.  E.  [Perpetual  Emigration]  Fund. 

Elder  Edward  Stevenson,  late  President  of  the  Gibraltar  Mission,  is 
president  of  the  company.  .  .  [which]  sailed  April  17th.  .  .  .  3 

The  "St.  Louis  Luminary"  published  the  following:  The  Chimborazo 
and  S.  Curling's  passengers.  .  .  ,  from  550  to  600  souls  of  Saints, 
arrived  here  [June  9th,  18  55]  by  the  excellent  and  commodious  Steamboat 
Amazon,  under  the  Presidency  of  Elder  Edward  Stevenson.  This  company 
was  composed  of  the  passengers  by  the  ships  "Chimborazo"  and  "S.  Curl¬ 
ing,  "  about  an  equal  number  of  each  company.  ...  We  shipped  on  Monday, 
the  4th  inst.  ,  about  140  passengers  on  the  Ben  Bolt,  for  Atchison, 


^Stevenson,  Juvenile  Instructor,  XX  (November  15,  1885),  339 
(cf.  Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  II,  234-235). 

2 

"Journal  History  of  the  Church,  "  December  2,  1854,  p.  1. 
■'^Ibid.  ,  April  13,  1855,  p.  1. 
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including  about  80  P.  E.  Fund  passengers,  who  left  about  10  o'clock  P.  M.  , 
in  charge  of  Elder  Stevenson  in  company  with  Elder  Jeremy,  late  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  Welsh  Mission.  On  Friday,  the  8th  inst.  ,  we  shipped 
on  the  Amazon,  for  Atchison,  about  300  passengers.  .  .  .  1 

Elder  Seth  M.  Blair  wrote  the  following:  Little  Nemehaw  [Nemaha, 

Iowa]  June  24,  1855.  Dear  Brothers  and  Presidents  Andrus  and  Ballan- 

tyne--I  thank  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  that  life  was  spared  me,  and  that 

I  was  blessed  with  the  blessing  of  your  kind  epistle,  borne  by  my 

worthy  and  beloved  brother  Elder  Edward  Stevenson,  whom  I  will  receive 

and  my  company  as  our  presiding  officer  and  leader,  and  with  all  the 

faith  in  us  will  we  sustain  him;  for  Oh!  truly  brethren  the  time  had 

come  to  relieve  your  friend  and  brother  that  again  in  the  flesh  we  may 

meet.  In  the  last  six  days  I  have  buried  some  twenty-five,  and  just 

such  a  scene  of  death  you  never  witnessed  on  earth,  and  I  pray  that  you 

never  may.  ...  In  short,  I  must  close  with  the  heartfeld  gratitude 

ever  due  unto  my  heavenly  Father,  that  you  responded  to  my  call,  in 

sending  to  my  relief  brother  Stevenson  and  those  accompanying  him,  that 

my  life  may  be  prolonged  and  Israel  gathered,  and  the  Priesthood  of  our 

God  honored  on  the  earth.  We  have  lost  eleven  of  our  Texan  friends 

2 

o  *  *  • 

[Elder  Seth  M.  Blair  reported  the  following]: 

The  health  of  the  immigration  is  not  so  good  as  heretofore,  and  an 
epidemic  swept  off  about  one  fourth  of  the  Texan  company.  Owing  to  ill 
health  and  by  President  Snow's  counsel,  Captain  Blair  sent  back  on  the 
road  for  Elder  Edward  Stevenson,  returning  from  a  mission  to  Gibralter, 
to  come  up  and  take  charge  of  his  company.  July  11th,  Br.  Blair  took 
a  seat  in  the  mail  coach,  leaving  the  Texan  and  the  first  companies 
at  Plum  creek,  40  miles  this  side  of  Kearney.  ...  3 

Permit  me  to  hail  you  by  express,  so  near  the  fat  valleys  of 
Ephraim,  after  an  absence  of  three  years.  Truly  does  my  heart  rejoice 
in  contemplation  of  the  past,  especially  when  I  find  myself  with  the 
third  company  of  Mormon  emigration,  safely  on  the  beautiful  banks  of 
this  crystal  stream  [Green  River],  hoping  soon  to  see  you  in  connection 
with  my  brethren  whom  I  love,  once  more  in  the  flesh,  as  well  as  to 
enjoy  the  endearments  of  my  dear  family,  whom  I  left  only  for  the 
gospel's  sake. 

Too  numerous  are  the  events  which  have  transpired  during  my  voyage 
of  eighteen  thousand  miles,  to  portray  at  present.  .  .  .  Suffice  it  to  say, 
June  22  I  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  third  company  of  emigrat¬ 
ing  Saints;  then  advanced  sixty  miles  at  Oak  Point  in  care  of  S.  M. 

Blair,  Esq.  ,  who  was  severely  afflicted  and  surrounded  by  dead  and 
dying,  for  death  had  mared  into  their  ranks  with  undaunted 


^"Journal  History  of  the  Church,  "  June  9,  1855,  p.  1. 

2Ibid.  ,  June  24,  1855,  p.  5.  3Ibid.  ,  August  8,  1855,  p.  1. 
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firmne  s  s  . 

Having  partaken  of  the  fatted  calf,  green  peas,  onions,  etc.,  from 
the  Mormon  farm  at  Mormon  Grove,  prepared  by  the  hand  of  our  much 
respected  brother,  Milo  Andrus,  for  the  returning  missionaries,  as  well 
as  those  late  from  the  valley,  Captain  Hector  Haight  and  company,  which 
was  to  me  a  double  feast  to  meet  with  and  partake  of  the  feast  prepared 
under  the  commodious  bowery  in  this  delightful  resting  place  for  gathering 
Israel;  many  were  my  reflections  when  I  took  the  parting  hand  of  my  bre¬ 
thren,  who  have  stood  firm  in  Mormonism  in  early  years,  when  the  artillery 
of  Satan  seemed  to  feel  for  the  foundation  of  Mormonism,  but  alas  in  vain, 
and  now  going  to  face  a  frowning  world  in  defence  thereof;  then  I  gazed  on 
the  opposite,  and  beheld  those  who  have  faced  sneers  and  scorns,  having 
borne  a  faithful  testimony,  for  which  some  have  in  this  enlightened  age, 
suffered  imprisonment,  but  have  received  sheaves  for  their  hire,  and  are 
on  their  return  home,  laden  with  an  everlasting  joy,  that  they  were  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  this  for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake. 

Having  taken  the  parting  hand,  [I]  left  with  five  brethren  to  the  aid 
of  our  afflicted  camp,  passing  the  graves,  from  one  to  three  persons  in 
each,  speaking  loudly  of  their  dreadful  fate.  [I]  reached  camp  at  one 
o'clock  P.  M.  the  next  day,  having  traveled  all  night,  and  found  about  thirty 
had  died,  and  twenty-five  on  the  sick  list,  among  whom  was  Elder  Blair. 
While  administering  to  some  of  the  Saints,  as  I  turned,  I  saw  one  man 
stager  and  fall  vomitting;  I  ran  and  laid  hands  upon  him,  and  he  recovered. 
This  being  the  first  of  the  terrible  destroyer,  Cholera,  I  ever  witnessed, 
caused  my  heart  to  pain  and  ask  why  should  the  destroyer  have  so  much 
power  to  destroy  the  lives  of  the  gathering  Saints.  The  scene  was  indes¬ 
cribable.  After  some  arrangements,  I  moved  the  camp  fifteen  miles,  and 
this  evening,  Satan,  not  being  well  pleased,  attacked  my  person  with 
Cholera,  but  [I]  took  a  dose  of  oil,  and  through  the  blessings  of  the  Priest¬ 
hood  [I]  bid  defiance  to  death,  although  Elder  Earl,  who  has  proved  faithful, 
after  administering,  vomited  and  cramped.  I  am  happy  to  say,  according 
to  promise,  death  soon  left  our  camp,  and  we  have  had  good  health  since, 
excepting  some  cases  of  measels. 

Peace  and  union  has  prevailed,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Texans 
are  not  the  worst  people  in  the  world.  Grass  is  very  poor,  because  of  the 
terrible  drouth.  I  am  told  by  mountaineers  its  equal  never  was  found  here. 

I  can  highly  recommend  Seminoes  cut  off,  which  is  the  left  hand  road,  about 
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six  miles  this  side  of  Ice  Springs;  and  as  it  may  be  beneficient  hereafter, 

I  will  give  the  watering  places.  .  .  . 

...  I  hasten  to  forward  this,  desiring  to  be  remembered  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Young  and  council.  Ever  praying  for  your  continued  welfare,  I  remain, 
yours  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  EDWARD  STEVENSON. 

Jacob  Secrest  I  well  knew  in  Winter  Quarters  [writing  in  1882],  and 
in  1855  he  was  Captain  of  the  second  company  of  emigration  across  the 
plains  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  Captain  of  the  third  company.  Captain 

Secrest  died  and  I  obtained  some  tin  plate  from  a  goods  company  and  made  a 

2 

tin  coffin.  This  preserved  his  body  from  being  eaten  by  the  wolves. 

[Edward  Stevenson  and  his  two  emigration  companies  arrived  in  Salt 

3 

Lake  City  on  September  11th,  1855]. 


^Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  August  17,  1855  (Deseret 
News,  September  5,  1855,  V,  208.  Cf.  Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  " 
II  c,  1-23;  II  b,  1-16;  IV,  1-9. 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  October  29,  1882,  X,  4. 

^Ibid.  ,  II  b,  September  11,  1855. 


CHAPTER  VI 


1856-1870 


Children  of  Edward  Stevenson  and  Elizabeth  Jane  DuFresne 


[Elizabeth  Jane  DuFresne,  Edward  Stevenson's  second  wife,  was 

sealed  to  him  in  the  President's  Office  on  October  28th,  1855  by  President 

Brigham  Young  at  1:00  P.  M.  When  the  Endowment  House  was  completed, 

2 

the  sealing  was  repeated  on  September  11th,  1857.  On  the  same  day 

Nancy  Areta  Porter,  his  first  wife,  was  also  sealed  to  him.  In  addition, 

Sarah  Porter  Willard,  a  deceased  sister  to  Nancy  Areta  Porter  was  sealed 

to  Edward  Stevenson.  All  of  these  sealings  were  performed  in  the  Endow- 

3 

ment  House  by  President  Daniel  H.  Wells.  ] 

[The  children  by  Edward  Stevenson's  second  marriage  are  as  follows]: 


NAME 

Elizabeth  Jane 
DuF  re  sne 
Stevenson 


DATE  OF  BIRTH  PLACE  OF  BIRTH  MARRIED 

Mar  18,  1857  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Charles  Frederick 

Wilcox,  December  25, 
1884 


Mary  Areta  July  7,  I860  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  died  July  4,  1864 

DuF  re  sne 

Stevenson 


James  Edward  Apr  27,  1862  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  died  October  8,  1863 
S.  Stevenson 


Ezra  Thompson  Oct  29,  1864 

DuFresne 

Stevenson 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Mary  Amelia  Burton, 

June  22,  189  3; 

Rhoda  Richards, 

July  18,  1901 


George  Franklin  April  18,  1867  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  died  September  2,  1868 

DuF  re  sne 

Stevenson 


Samuel  Wilford  April  16,  1869  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  died  May  3,  1869 
Stevenson 


"Early  Utah  Sealing  Record"  (unpublished  temple  record  on  micro¬ 
film  in  the  Genealogical  Society,  Salt  Lake  City),  F  Utah  S  1  A,  p.  38. 


'Ibid.  ,  F  Utah  S  1  C,  p.  230. 


Ibid. 
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Brigham  Young  Mar  18,  1876  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  died  Mar  18,  1876 

DuF  re  sne 

Stevenson 


Moroni  Charles  Dec  17,  1877  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  died  June  29,  1899 
Stevenson 


Children  of  Edward  Stevenson  and  Emily  Electa  Williams 

[Emily  Electa  Williams  was  sealed  to  Edward  Stevenson  in  the  Pres¬ 
ident's  Office  on  April  20th,  1857  by  President  Brigham  Young.  She  was 

later  sealed  to  him  in  the  Endowment  House  on  September  11th,  1857  by 

2 

President  Daniel  H.  Wells.] 

NAME  DATE  OF  BIRTH  PLACE  OF  BIRTH  MARRIED 


Electa  Melvina 

W  illiams 
Stevenson 

Jan  23,  1858 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

George  Manwaring, 
October  26,  1874 

Henry  Randall 

W  illiams 
Stevenson 

Aug  31,  I860 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Hannah  R.  Buckwalter, 
April  2  1 ,  1886 

William  Orlando 

Williams 

Stevenson 

Jan  18,  1863 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

died  November  5,  1865 

Emily  Rozella 
Stevenson 

Mar  31,  1865 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Francis  McDonald, 
March  4,  1885 

Daniel  William 
Stevenson 

May  21,  1867 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

died  Sept  26,  1868 

John  W ells 

W  illiams 
Stevenson 

Oct  29,  1869 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Sarah  Ann  Perry 

June  23,  1897 

Eugene  Edward 

W  illiams 
Stevenson 

Sept  16,  1872 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Lauretta  Ellen 

Staples,  March  18, 

1903 

Lester  Alanson 

Williams 

Stevenson 

Aug  10,  1874 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Bertha  Ester  Starley, 
December  17,  1902 

Hyrum  Smith 
Stevenson 

Aug  28,  1876 

Big  Cottonwood, 

Utah 

Mary  Piety 

Slaughter, 

September  6,  1905 


"Fourteenth  Ward  Records,  "  F  Utah  S  18  f  pt.  81,  pp.  33,  37,  42, 
(second  series),  pp.  24,28,  (third  series),  p.  12,  339,  576  (cf.  pp.  32, 

36,  40,  65,  29,  1246,  290;  Salt  Lake  City  Cemtery  records,  F  Utah  S  18  g 
pt.  10,  Book  B,  37,  39,  106;  Book  C,  26,27,51,179,186,219,228.  "Edward 
Stevenson's  Genealogical  Record,  "  3a-8-60,  114). 

^"Early  Utah  Sealing  Record,"  F  Utah  SIC,  pp.  178,230. 
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Ernest  Extra 
Stevenson 


August  26, 
1878 


Big  Cottonwood, 
Utah 


Harriett  Louisa  November  21,  Big  Cottonwood, 
Stevenson  1880  Utah 


Emma  Walker, 
March  18,  1899; 
Annetta  Gunderson, 
November  17,  1915 

Franklin  Walker, 
September  11,  1901 


Children  of  Edward  Stevenson  and  Louisa  Yates 


1 


[Louisa  Yates  was  sealed  to  Edward  Stevenson  in  the  Endowment 

2 

House  on  December  16th,  1872  by  President  Daniel  H.  Wells.] 

[The  children  of  Edward  Stevenson's  fourth  family  are  as  follows]: 
NAME  DATE  OF  BIRTH  PLACE  OF  BIRTH  MARRIED 


Edwin  I. 
Stevenson 

Louisa  Hannah 

Yates 

Stevenson 


May  16,  1874  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
May  8,  1876  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Thomas  William  April  12,  1878  Scipio,  Utah 
Stevenson 


died  February  17, 

1876 

died  November  23, 

1877 


Louisa  Headquist; 
Elnora  Comfort  McKay, 
June  22,  1903 


[On  September  1st,  1885  Edward  Stevenson  had  Mary  Ann  DuFresne, 
deceased,  sealed  to  him  in  the  Logan  Temple,  and  the  following  day, 
September  2nd,  had  Elizabeth  Remon,  deceased,  sealed  to  him.  Thus  Ed¬ 
ward  Stevenson  had  four  wives  with  whom  he  had  families  and  three  wives 

3 

who  were  sealed  for  eternity  only.  ] 

[I]  complied  with  the  request  of  Nancy  A.  Porter  Stevenson  [writing 
in  1885]  and  gave  her  a  good  farm  that  since  has  sold  for  over  two  thousand 
dollars,  sixteen  sheep,  three  cows,  a  team,  etc.  [Her]  youngest  [son], 
Joseph  Echo,  I  named  while  in  Echo  Canyon  defending  Zion  from  Johnston's 
army  in  1857  and  by  this  comes  his  name,  Joseph  Echo.  He  is  a  son  of 
promise  as  when  my  beloved  wife,  Nancy  A.  Porter  was  in  the  depths  of  her 
trials,  having  miscarried  several  times,  I  sought  to  comfort  her  and 
strengthen  her  fortitude  to  bear  up  under  her  trials,  and  the  spirit  of  God 
prevailed  and  I  promised  her  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  she  should  yet 
bear  a  son  and  that  he  should  always  be  a  comfort  to  her  all  her  life  long, 


^"Fourteenth  Ward  Records,  "  F  Utah  S  18  f  pt.  81,  pp.  28,  12,  1247 
(cf.  "Edward  Stevenson's  Genealogical  Record,  "  3a-8-60,  115). 

^"Early  Utah  Sealing  Record,  "  F  Utah  S  1  H,  p.  358. 

3 

Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  September  2,  1885,  XIV,  23. 
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Fig.  54 ,  Edward  and  his 
2nd  family  in  1865-66; 
Elizabeth  (age  8-9) 3 


Elizabeth  Jane  DuFresne 
and  Ezra  (age  1-2) 


Fig*  55 >  Edward  and 
Emily  Electa  Williams 
in  1887— 3rd.  wife 


■ 


Fig.  5 6,  Edward  and 
Louisa  Yates  (about 

1887) — 4th  wife 


Fig.  57,  According  to  Uncle  Lester  A.  Stevenson,  the  home  at  left  is  the  118  So.  1st  West  home  of  Edward  and 
Elizabeth  J.  DuFresne  Stevenson,  and  the  home  at  right  is  the  home  of  Emily  Electa  Williams  Stevenson  and  family. 
Dr.  L.  A.  Stevenson  was  bom  in  this  home  in  1874.  Louisa  Yates  (4th  wife)  lived  in  the  west  room  of  the  118  So. 
home  from  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Edward  in  1872  until  1878  when  her  home  at  264  So.  1st  West  was  completed. 
Edward's  bam  was  due  west  of  the  118  So.  home,  and  his  stores  (about  3)  were  west  of  the  home  at  right  on  the  same 
side  of  the  street  (facing  north  as  Emily's  is).  The  cottages  (about  4)  which  Edward  rented  were  due  south  (behind) 
the  stores  and  facing  north.  He  had  other  places  to  rent  due  south  of  the  eastern  most  store  which  faced  east.  The 
cottages  ran  west  of  this  row  of  apartments.  Rents  amounted  to  about  $300.  00  per  month  according  to  Dr.  Stevenson. 
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Fig.  58,  Edward’s 
Rocking  Chair, 
Courtesy  Claire  Noall 
Historical  Collection 


Fig.  59,  Edward’s  Desk, 
TO"  high,  28"  wide  and 
15"  deep,  courtesy 
Dr.  Lester  A.  Stevenson 


Fig.  60,  Edward’s  Desk, 
46"  high,  2jj? "  wide  and 
24"  deep,  courtesy  John 
and  Sarah  Stevenson 


U-U  U  S  0 


Fig.  64,  Leather 
Sword  Decoration 


Fig.  66,  Buttons  from  Fig.  67,  Rock  from  Gibraltar, 
Edward’s  Uniform  Cane  Handle,  square  nails,  etc 


Fig.  65 ,  Edward’s  Cape 


Fig.  63,  Edward’s 
leather  money  pouch 
6"  wide,  powder  horns 
and  powder  measure 


Fig.  6l,  Edward’s  Dress 
Sword(4l"  long),  Bayonet 
£21"  long),  Tinsnips 
(31"  long),  and  50  (f  box 


Fig.  62,  The  Stevenson 
Family  Display  Case  in 
the  Daughters  of  Utah 
Pioneers ’  Pioneer 
Memorial  Building 
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and  so  it  came  to  pass. 

[In  1895  Edward  Stevenson  reported]  "that  in  June,  1857,  he  became 
the  junior  president  of  the  Thirtieth  Quorum  of  Seventies  and  has  been  with 

2 

the  quorum  ever  since,  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  as  senior  president.  " 


Mission  II--  1858-  1859 

[In  1858,  probably  at  the  October  conference,  Edward  Stevenson  was 
called  on  a  mission  to  the  United  States,  this  being  his  fourth  trip  across 
the  plains.  On  the  return  journey  he  is  placed  in  charge  of  another  company 
of  emigrating  Saints  which  is  noted  as  follows]: 

By  letter  from  Captain  Stevenson,  dated  at  Wood  River,  July  11th, 
we  learn  that  his  company,  which  was  organized  on  the  24th  of  June, 
consisting  of  285  persons  with  50  wagons,  87  yoke  of  oxen,  41  cows, 

5  horses,  and  3  mules,  were  encamped  at  that  place  and  were  repairing 
their  wagons,  as  the  extreme  hot  weather  had  rendered  [it]  necessary 
to  reset  many  of  the  tires.  3 

[The  following  is  taken  from  the  journal  of  Wandle  Mace]: 

I  overtook  Capt.  Edward  Stevenson's  company  on  the  30th  [June,  1859] 
at  the  big  bend  of  the  Platte  river.  ...  I  presume  the  journey  across 
the  plains  was  the  same  as  all  have  experienced  who  crossed  with  ox- 
teams.  It  was  a  tedious  journey  at  best.  At  times  there  were  circum¬ 
stances  which  produced  much  excitement  in  a  company  such  as  a  stam¬ 
pede  of  cattle,  the  loss  of  a  man  [who]  strayed  from  the  company  and  the 
joy  experienced  when  he  is  found,  etc.  These  were  some  of  our  exper¬ 
iences.  On  the  24th  of  July,  being  Sunday,  we  did  not  break  camp.  We 
held  meeting.  A  young  lady,  aged  16,  died  in  the  morning  and  was  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  afternoon;  six  persons  were  baptized.  The  evening  was  calm; 
a  bright  clear  moon  shone  above;  most  of  the  camp  had  retired  for  the 
night,  while  groups  of  men,  here  and  there,  were  quietly  chatting.  Capt. 
Edward  Stevenson,  Capt.  Taylor,  Dr.  Hullinger,  my  wife  and  I  were 
enjoying  ourselves  in  pleasant  conversation.  The  cattle  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  us,  were  all  lying  down,  and  we  remarked  how  quiet  and 
content  they  were.  About  10  o'clock,  as  if  with  one  thought,  they  all 
rose  to  their  feet  and  rushed  furiously  past  the  corral  of  wagons,  mak¬ 
ing  the  earth  tremble,  as  with  an  earthquake.  The  men  instantly  rushed 
forward  also  and  in  a  short  time  had  the  cattle  stopped  and  quieted. 

This  singular  move  among  the  cattle  aroused  the  camp  and  many 
were  the  queries  as  to  the  cause  that  produced  the  stampede;  but 
none  could  answer  them.  At  another  time,  while  traveling  through  the 


Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  November  30,  1885,  XIV,  114  (cf. 

May  1,  1888,  VIII,  116:  "Joseph  Echo,  my  youngest  son  by  my  first  family 

who  was  born  while  I  was  in  Echo  Canyon  as  an  officer  with  the  company 
when  Johnston's  army  was  at  Fort  Bridger  in  1857.  Times  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten."  Cf.  Whitney,  History  of  Utah,  IV,  116. 

^Deseret  News,  January  19,  1895.  ^Ibid.  ,  August  10,  1859,  VIII,  184. 
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Black  Hills,  a  portion  of  the  cattle  in  the  train  started  off  with 
wagons  attached. 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  Green  River  we  had  lost  a  great  many 
cattle  which  made  our  progress  very  slow.  Many  died  from  drinking 
water  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali;  some  became  footsore  and  had 
to  be  left  on  the  road,  while  other  s  dropped  dead  in  the  yolk.  .  .  . 

Some  of  the  brethren  lost  all  their  team,  but  one  ox,  and  their  loads 
had  to  be  transferred  to  other  wagons  and  the  company's  cattle  was  so 
distributed  that  all  the  wagons  could  move.  This  was  our  condition 
when,  on  the  4th  of  September,  we  were  met  about  15  miles  west  of 
Green  River  by  Apostles  John  Taylor  and  Franklin  D.  Richards  with 
flour  and  cattle  to  assist  us,  which  was  much  appreciated.  A  meeting 
in  the  evening  was  also  much  enjoyed  with  discourses  of  these  two  bre¬ 
thren  who  came  from  Salt  Lake  City  bringing  that  which  was  so  much 
needed.  We  moved  along  better  now,  and  on  the  15th  reached  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  "Little  Mountain"  where  we  camped.  Capt.  Stevenson  rode 
on  to  the  city  and  returned  the  following  morning  and  met  the  company 
as  we  emerged  from  Emigration  Canyon.  .  .  „ 

[The  Deseret  News  added  the  following]: 

Captain  Edward  Stevenson's  company  consisting  of  54  wagons  and 
about  350  souls,  arrived  [in  Salt  Lake  City]  on  the  16th  [of  September, 
1859].  The  company  was  generally  in  good  health  and  spirits.  Capt. 
Stevenson  left  Florence  the  26th  of  June,  the  same  day  that  Capt. 

Neslin  took  his  departure  and  the  two  companies  were  not  far  from 
each  other  at  any  time  while  crossing  the  plains.  There  were  four  deaths 
.  .  .  ,  two  births  and  one  marriage  during  the  trip.  They  lost  thirty 
head  of  cattle;  otherwise  they  met  with  no  accidents  worthy  of  note.  2 


Edward  Stevenson- -A  Home  Missionary 

[On  December  14th,  1866  President  Brigham  Young  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  to  Edward  Stevenson  concerning  his  home  missionary  work]: 

I  am  much  pleased  at  the  spirit  of  your  letter  of  the  30th  ult.  and 
the  good  desires  you  manifest.  I  think  you  had  better  commence  preach¬ 
ing  right  here  in  this  city  [Salt  Lake  City],  and  improve  every  opportun¬ 
ity,  and  make  your  appointments  for  week  day  evenings  in  the  various 
Wards,  a.nd  then  visit  Big  and  Little  Cottonwood,  Mill  Creek,  the  Wards 
in  Davis  Co.  ,  and  all  the  regions  round  about.  With  love  and  praying 
the  Lord  to  bless  and  prosper  you  in  all  your  labours,  I  remain  your 
Brother,  Brigham  Young.  3 


W andle  Mace,  "Private  Journal,  "  p.  194  as  cited  in  the  "Journal 
History  of  the  Church,"  September  16,  1859,  pp.  1-3. 

2 

The  Deseret  News  as  cited  by  the  "Journal  History  of  the  Church,  " 
p.  1  (cf.  Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  IV  b,  1-82;  "Journal  History  of 
the  Church,"  October  2,  1859,  p.  1). 

3 

Letter  from  President  Brigham  Young,  dated  December  14,  1866 
(Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  XVIII,  100). 
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[On  the  bottom  of  his  letter  of  appointment  to  Gibraltar  is  a 
summary  of  his  missionary  labors  up  to  January  20th,  1867]. 

Letters  to  President  Young  at  my  appointment  to  a  home  mission, 
November  3Qth,  1866.  [I  reported  my]  labors  January  22nd,  1867  [for  the 
period]  from  December  14,  1866  to  January  20,  1867:  nineteen  meetings  in 
Sugar  House.  .  .  South  Cottonwood.  .  .  Big  Cottonwood.  .  [they  were] 
full  and  good  meetings.  * 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  [writing  to  President  Brigham  Young] 

since  I  received  an  appointment  on  a  home  mission  from  you.  The  bounds 

being  mentioned  were  for  this  city,  Davis  County,  and  the  Cottonwoods  and 

Mill  Creek,  and  all  the  region  round  about.  I  had  thought  it  advisable, 

2 

health  and  weather  permitting,  to  extend  southward. 

[The  "Journal  History"  notes  the  following]: 

On  Sunday  morning  [August  11,  1867]  President  Brigham  Young, 
with  Elders  John  Taylor.  .  .  E.  Stevenson  and  others  traveled  to  West 
Jordan  Ward,  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  new  Meeting  House  there. 

We  were  favored  with  a  seat  in  Elder  Stevenson's  carriage  and  enjoyed 
the  trip.  3 

We  left  Paris,  [Idaho]  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock  and  reached 

Bloomington  in  time  for  meeting  at  ten  o'clock,  which  convened  under  a 

good  bowery.  ...  We  partook  of  a  good  dinner  served  up  in  a  log  school- 

house,  after  which  we  took  our  departure  from  Bloomington,  and  arrived 

at  St.  Charles  at  a  few  minutes  after  thfee.  .  ,  .  At  four  o'clock  we  met 

4 

the  Saints  of  St.  Charles  in  a  large  log  building. 

Having  returned  last  evening  [May  7,  1868]  from  a  two  weeks  tour 

through  the  settlements  north  as  far  as  Malad  City,  [I  can  report  that] 

since  I  visited  Malad  City  last  June  the  population  has  more  than  doubled 

.  .  .  .  They  are  seeking  to  keep  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  dispensing  with  tea, 

coffee,  tobacco,  and  strong  drinks,  and  preparing  to  substitute  for  swines' 

5 

flesh  more  healthful  kinds  of  food. 

Yesterday  afternoon  [August,  1868]  a  terrific  hail  storm  bore  from 

^A  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  appointment  to  the  Gibraltar  Mission  of 
Edward  Stevenson. 

2 

Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  December  14,  1866,  VI,  1-2. 

^"Journal  History  of  the  Church,"  August  1  1,  1867. 

^Ibid.  ,  September  14,  1867. 

5 

Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  May  8,  1868  ("Journal  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Church,  "  May  8,  1868). 
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the  west  mountain,  passing  this  point  half  a  mile  northeast  of  Bishop 
Miller's  Ward  House.  The  hailstones  were  larger  than  pigeon's  eggs  and 
broke  panes  of  glass  in  the  Ward  House  and  dwelling  houses,  stripped  cane 
and  corn  and  leveling  to  the  earth  potatoes,  squashes  and  other  vines; 
and  in  some  cases  forcing  themselves  into  the  squash.  The  hail  thrashed 
about  forty  bushels  of  peas  for  one  man;  and  killed  seven  chickens  for  one 
family.  A  herd  boy  was  knocked  down  by  one  hail,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  striking  him  on  the  back.  A  neighbor  told  me  that  about  150  bushels 
of  his  peaches  were  knocked  off  from  his  trees.  It  passed  only  a  little  to 
the  south  of  this  point  [in  Mill  Creek]  and  but  a  short  distance  north, 
clearing  Brother  Gates'  and  Lemon's  orchards  of  all  their  apples.  In  this 
immediate  neighborhood  what  the  hoppers  had  left  the  hail  has  finished. 

[On  September  21st,  1868  Edward  Stevenson  acted  as  a  proxy,  per¬ 
forming  baptisms  for  his  deceased  father,  Joseph,  and  his  brother,  William, 
in  the  Endowment  House]. 

While  passing  Centerville,  I  met  George  Leavett,  Sanford  Porter, 
Edward  Stevenson,  jr.  ,  and  others  on  their  way  to  "our  Dixie,  "  they  having 
been  called  to  take  a  mission.  .  .  .  N.  T.  Porter  of  Centerville  has  manu¬ 
factured  two  thousand  gallons  of  syrup  from  the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  and 
three  other  mills  have  been  doing  good  business  in  this  beautiful  cane- 
growing  country.  At  Farmington  three  mills  have  made  about  five  thousand 
and  five  hundred  gallons  of  this  useful  article --a  syrup  that  has  so  much 
blessed  our  isolated  Territory,  so  far  away  from  the  land  of  sugar.  .  .  . 

On  Monday,  I  passed  over  the  mountain,  ten  miles,  to  Eden  city  and  held 
meeting  in  the  evening,  which  was  quite  well  attended,  considering  that 
most  of  the  men  are  out  on  the  railroad,  and  almost  every  family  has  the 
whooping  cough.  There  are  some  thirty-six  families  in  this  place.  As  I 
drove  into  it  I  saw  ha,y  stacks  and  racks  very  abundant:  I  cast  my  eyes 
right  and  left  and  in  front  to  behold  grain  stacks  or  corn  stacks,  but  not 
even  a  vestage  of  a  straw  stack  could  be  seen.  On  enquiry  I  found  that  the 

3 

hoppers  had  paid  too  many  visits  here. 

^  Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  August  27,  1868  ("Journal 
History  of  the  Church,  "  August  27,  1868). 

2 

Endowment  House  record  of  baptisms  for  the  dead  (F  Utah  S  2  A, 

p.  6). 

3 

Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  November  2,  1868  ("Journal 
History  of  the  Church,  "  November  2,  1868,  p.  2). 
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After  meeting  and  the  kind  entertainment  of  President  Ballantyne, 
and  after  four  miles  travel  south,  I  arrived  at  Huntsville  and  filled  an 
appointment.  We  had  a  good  meeting,  although  a  large  share  of  the  men 
are  on  the  western  portion  of  the  railroad.  .  .  .  Wednesday,  the  4th, 
passing  down  Ogden  River  from  Huntsville,  and  one  mile  down  the  canyon, 
we  passed  over  a  bridge  just  above  a  mill,  the  river  forming  a  part  of  the 
dam.  It  was  delightful  to  see  scores  of  speckled  trout  as  the  bright  sun 
shone  so  brilliantly  on  the  surface  of  the  clear  water,  one  of  which  lay 
flopping  on  the  bridge,  fished  out  by  the  hook  of  a  skillful  lad.  This 
bridge  is  known  by  the  name  of  Shanghi  bridge.  It  is  a  high  and  unfinished 
affair.  In  crossing  it,  there  being  some  snow  on  the  track,  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  loaded  with  four  thousand  lath,  fell  down.  The  wagon  began  to  run 
back.  The  danger  was  fearful,  no  railing  on  the  bridge,  and  the  poor 
dumb  brutes  seemed  to  understand  their  peril,  and  upon  their  knees 
succeeded  in  taking  their  load  over  safely.  About  six  or  seven  miles 
further  traveling  brought  us  to  the  woolen  factory  of  Messrs.  Randall  & 
Company.  Brother  Randall  was  there,  with  his  coat  off,  attending  the  saw 
and  shingle  machine,  and  seeing  to  the  factory,  which  he  took  pleasure  in 
showing  us  through.  It  was  doing  a  driving  business. 

Everything  looked  clean  and  orderly,  one  young  man  attending  to 
the  368  spindles,  and  it  was  easy  to  contrast  360  threads  so  accurately 
drawn  out,  with  a  woman  drawing  out  one  thread,  and  often  breaking  it 
.  .  .  .  This  factory  commenced  work  June  27,  1868,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  from  Brother  Randall  that  nineteen  thousand  pounds  of  wool  was  nearly 
all  worked  up  in  useful  fabrics.  .  .  .  Thursday,  I  attended  fast  meeting 
with  the  brethren  at  Union,  one  mile  this  side  of  the  Weber  River.  ...  I 
returned  to  this  city  after  an  absence  of  seven  days,  just  in  time  to  escape 
the  late  heavy  storm.  During  this  time  I  held  six  meetings. 

[The  Deseret  News  notices  the  following]: 

By  letter  from  Elder  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  Gunnison,  Sanpete 
Co.  ,  Nov.  27th,  we  learn  that  he  and  Elder  Robert  L.  Campbell  were 
then  on  a  tour,  preaching  and  visiting  the  schools  in  the  settlements. 

They  left  this  city  on  the  17th  ut.  ,  and  had  visited  most  of  the  settle¬ 
ments  as  far  as  Fillmore  and  were  in  Sanpete  Valley.  ^ 

^Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  November  7,  1868  ("Journal 
History  of  the  Church,  "  November  7,  1868). 

2 

Deseret  News,  December  4,  1868. 
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[The  News  further  states]: 

Elder  Stevenson  sends  us  word  that  he  and  Elder  R.  L.  Campbell 
are  making  the  tour  of  Sanpete  Valley,  having  visited  Ephraim,  Spring- 
town,  Mt.  Pleasant,  North  Bend,  Fountain  Green,  and  other  places,  at 
all  of  which  they  held  meetings,  and  were  gratified  with  the  evidence  of 
progress  in  educational  and  spiritual  matters.  ^ 

We  were  pleased  to  receive  a  call  from  Bro.  R.  L.  Campbell, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  three 
weeks'  tour  in  the  counties  of  Juab,  Millard  and  Sanpete.  Bro.  Camp¬ 
bell  was  accompanied  by  Elder  Edward  Stevenson,  home  missionary, 
and  as  many  of  the  schools  were  not  in  session,  owing  to  the  absence 
on  the  railroad  of  the  trustees  and  other  leading  men,  about  three- 
fifths  of  their  time  while  absent  was  devoted  to  missionary  labors. 

In  Sanpete  county  they  visited  and  preached  in  every  settlement, 
frequently  filling  two  appointments  in  one  day.  .  .  .  The  introduction 
of  the  Deseret  Alphabet  was  a  leading  topic  in  their  preaching.  .  .  .  ^ 

I  left  Salt  Bake  City  on  Friday  evening,  the  8th  instant,  having  in 
view  a  missionary  tour  through  our  northern  settlements  and  Cache  County, 
encountering  a  snow  storm  which  continued  during  the  night.  In  the 
morning  there  was  six  inches  of  snow  at  Centerville,  from  which  point 
Elder  Nathan  T,  Porter  accompanied  me.  .  .  . 

We  held  meeting  at  Kaysville,  which  was  appreciated  by  speakers 
and  hearers,  being  accompanied  by  a  liberal  portion  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Farmington  and  Kaysville  are  alive,  the  railroad  making  business  brisk. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  ten  and  fifteen  loads  of  hay  off  for  the  railroad 
at  one  time.  Hay  fetches  fifty  dollars  per  ton  with  ten  dollars  per  day 
for  hauling.  Greenbacks  pass  freely  and  some  of  the  brethren  feel  that  it 
is  a  good  time  to  save  money  to  gather  up  our  poor,  for  they  can  come  as 
the  prophets  have  said,  "With  speed,  quickly,  "  (by  railway). 

This  evening  we  held  meeting  at  this  place;  some  strangers  (graders) 
from  the  railroad,  came  in  and  were  quite  attentive.  The  bridge  at  this 
point  is  so  far  completed  as  to  be  passable,  which  is  highly  appreciated 
by  the  traveling  public,  as  it  would  be  very  difficult  passing  over  the 
Weber  River  at  this  season  of  the  year.  .  .  .  The  bridge  is  298  feet;  the 
part  repaired  is  178  feet  of  pile  work,  the  piles  being  driven  twenty-five 
feet  in  a  cobble  stone  bed.  The  first  crossing  of  the  bridge  was  on  New 
Year's  day,  1869. ^ 

While  passing  through  Davis  County,  it  was  really  pleasant  on  the 

1  2 
Deseret  News,  December  7,  1868.  Ibid.  ,  December  10,  1868. 

3 

Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  January  10,  1869  ("Journal 
History  of  the  Church,  "  January  10,  1869). 
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beautiful  spring  day,  of  March  13,  [1869],  to  see  husbandmen  like  bees  in 
a  warm  day  emerging  from  their  hives.  There  was  a  general  turnout, 
plowing  and  sowing  peas,  wheat  and  early  grain.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  people 
are  troubled  with  bad  colds,  and  a  sort  of  distemper  attended  with  a  cough. 
These  diseases  and  the  measles  are  prevailing  at  this  place  rather  serious, 
and  have  caused  many  in  Farmington  to  mourn  the  loss  of  friends. 

On  Saturday,  Bishop  Hess  buried  a  daughter,  and  on  the  Sabbath, 
Joseph  L.  Robinson  also  buried  a  daughter,  and  James  Stevenson  a  young 
son;  Thomas  Grover  buries  a  son  today,  and  last  Wednesday  John  Leavitt 
and  James  Smith  buried  their  wives,  both  leaving  young  families,  making 
this  the  most  sad  time  for  Farmington  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

....  I  also  attended  meeting  and  preached  a  general  funeral 

1 

sermon. 

[The  Deseret  News  printed  the  following]: 

Brother  Edward  Stevenson,  who  left  this  city  on  the  17th  ult.  ,  in 
company  with  Brother  Ezra  T.  Clark,  for  Fonda,  State  of  New  York, 
for  the  body  of  Brother  Clark's  son,  Ezra  J.  ,  who  died  last  July,  while 
returning  from  a  mission,  arrived  in  this  city  last  evening.  Bros. 

Clark  and  Stevenson  have  been  successful  in  accomplishing  the  object  of 
their  journey,  and  have  brought  back  the  remains  of  Brother  Ezra  J.  2 

Bro.  Edward  Stevenson  called  this  morning  and  gave  us  a  short 
account  of  a  tour  in  Utah  County,  from  which  he  and  President  Joseph 
Young  have  just  returned.  They  left  the  city  ye sterday-week,  and  since 
then  have  held  meetings  with  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets  and  Saints  at 
Payson,  Springville,  Provo,  American  Fork,  Battle  Creek,  Lehi  and 
Spanish  Fork.  3 

[The  Deseret  News  noted  the  following  concerning  the  military 
drill  at  Camp  Wasatch]: 

....  Having  advanced  to  the  front  center  of  the  line,  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Regiment,  Capt.  Ed.  Stevenson,  took  the  colors  and 
blessed  them,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty.  4 


Mission  III- -  1869  -  1 870 

[At  general  conference  on  October  7th,  1869  Edward  Stevenson  was 


^Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  March  15,  1869  ("Journal 
History  of  the  Church,  "  March  15,  1869). 

2 

Deseret  News,  XVIII,  137  as  cited  by  "The  Journal  History  of  the 
Church,  "  April  23,  1869 . 

"^Deseret  News,  August  13,  1869. 

^Ibid.  ,  XVIII,  449  as  quoted  in  "The  Journal  History  of  the  Church,  " 
October  2 1,  1869,  P-  1. 
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called  to  go  on  a  "short  mission  to  the  Eastern  States,  being  set  apart  on 
the  10th  of  October.  ]  ^ 

[The  following  is  quoted  from  a  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  paper  in  the 
Deseret  News]: 

Wednesday,  [December  1,  1869]  one  hundred  and  ten  Mormon 
missionaries  arrived  at  Omaha  from  Salt  Lake  City.  .  .  .  Elder  Edward 
Stevenson  called  last  evening  and  gave  us  an  insight,  as  far  as  words 
could  do,  into  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  He  will  preach  at  the  Court 
House  at  1 1  o'clock  on  Sunday  next,  and  friends  and  others  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  The  other  missionaries  are  Nathan  T.  Porter,  Ezra 
T.  Clark.  .  .  and  Moroni  L.  Pratt,  son  of  apostle  Pratt.  All  but  the 
last  named  are  considerably  married,  in  accordance  with  their  faith 
and  will  impart  such  information  as  inquirers  may  need.  ^ 

Elder  Edward  Stevenson  writes  encouragingly  of  his  mission  east, 
to  President  Young,  from  Holland,  Erie  Co.  ,  New  York,  on  the  1st  inst. 
Elder  Porter,  Clark  and  himself  were  holding  meetings  through  a  part 
of  that  State  where  the  gospel  had  been  preached  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Church.  .  .  „  They  arrived  at  Holland,  on  Hunt's  Creek,  on  Saturday, 
29th  ult.  ,  and  on  the  next  day,  Sunday,  at  2  p.  m.  ,  held  meeting  in  the 
school  house  which  was  crowded  by  an  attentive  congregation.  In  the 
evening  the  Baptist  Church  was  opened  to  them,  and  was  also  filled,  the 
audience  appearing  much  interested.  The  next  evening  they  held  meet¬ 
ings  in  another  school-house,  some  two  miles  up  the  creek,  and  had 
another  good  time.  3 

Elder  Edward  Stevenson,  writing  on  the  2  5th  instant,  from  Willow 
Island,  250  miles  west  of  Omaha,  says  that  a  company  of  thirty  elders 
were  at  that  point,  ready  to  start  homeward.  4 

[On  February  11th,  1870,  after  leaving  the  Eastern  States,  Edward 

5 

Stevenson  visited  the  Kirtland  Temple  and  there  met  Martin  Harris.  ] 


^"Journal  History  of  the  Church,  "  October  7,  1869,  p.  1  (cf. 
"Missionary  Record,  "  1869,  p.  15). 

2 

Deseret  News,  December  4,  1869. 

3 

Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  February  1,  1870  (Deseret 
News,  February  10,  1870). 

4 

Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  March  25,  1870  (Deseret 
News,  April  4,  1870). 

^Cf.  Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  October  2,  1888,  XXII,  143; 
also  Deseret  News,  December  28,  1881,  XXX,  763. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  WITNESSES  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON 


Martin  Harris  is  Excommunicated 

[Edward  Stevenson  made  many  contacts  with  the  witnesses,  but  his 
greatest  joy  came  when  he  was  able  to  emigrate  Martin  Harris  from  Ohio  to 
Utah,  and  be  able  to  personally  baptize  him  back  into  the  Church.  There  has 
been  much  misunderstanding  concerning  the  status  of  Martin  Harris,  and 
therefore  the  following  statement  of  his  excommunication  is  given  as  entered 
in  the  "Journal  History  of  the  Church"  under  date  of  January  1,  1838]: 

The  spiritual  condition  at  this  time  is  gloomy  also.  I  called  the 
High  Council  together  last  week  and  laid  before  them  the  case  of 
dissenters;  28  persons  were  upon  mature  discussion,  cut  off  from  the 
Church;  the  leaders  were  Cyrus  Smalling,  Joseph  Coe,  Martin  Harris, 
Luke  S.  Johnson,  John  F.  Boyenton  and  W.  W.  Parrish.  .  .  .  Reynolds 
Cahoon  and  myself  [John  Smith]  are  to  preside  over  the  Stake  of 
Kirtland.  1 

[Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  rebaptized  on  November  7, 

1842  (according  only  to  reports),  he  soon  after  associated  himself  with 
the  Strangites,  actually  going  on  a  mission  to  England  for  that  apostate 
faction.  ]4 


Martin  Harris  Testifies  in  Michigan 

Having  been  interrogated  recently  regarding  Martin  Harris,  the  time 
of  his  arrival  in  this  city,  and  other  incidents  of  his  life,  and  as  at  the 
present  time  newspaper  reporters  are  interesting  themselves  regarding 
David  Whitmer,  the  only  surviving  witness  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  ...  I 
feel  prompted  to  offer  a  few  facts  relating  to  his  removal  from  Ohio  to 
Utah,  his  various  testimonies,  and  incidents  of  personal  observation  of 

''"Letter  from  John  Smith  to  George  A.  Smith  ("Journal  History  of 
the  Church,  "  January  1,  1838,  p.  2). 

^"Journal  History  of  the  Church,  "  November  7,  1842,  p.  2  (cf. 
Millenial  Star,  VIII  [October  31,  1846],  128). 
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his  life  for  the  past  forty-eight  years. 

While  I  was  living  in  Michigan,  then  a  Territory,  in  1833,  near  the 
town  of  Pontiac,  Oakland  County,  Martin  Harris  came  there  and  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  where  I  was  present  bore  testimony  of  the  appearance  of  an  angel 
exhibiting  the  golden  plates  and  commanding  him  to  bear  a  testimony  of 
these  things  to  all  people  whenever  opportunity  was  afforded  him  to  do  so; 
and  I  can  say  that  his  testimony  had  great  effect  in  that  vicinity.  Martin 
had  a  sister,  [Sophia  Kellogg],  living  in  our  neighborhood.  .  .  . 

Edward  Stevenson  Brings  Martin  Harris  to  Utah 

In  the  year  1869  I  was  appointed  to  a  mission  to  the  United  States. 

Having  visited  several  of  the  Eastern  States,  I  called  at  Kirtland,  Ohio 

2 

[February  11th,  1870]  to  see  the  first  Temple  that  was  built  by  our  people 
in  this  generation.  While  there,  I  again  met  Martin  Harris,  soon  after 
coming  out  of  the  Temple.  He  took  from  under  his  arm  a  copy  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  the  first  edition,  I  believe,  and  bore  a  faithful  testimony,  just 
the  same  as  that  I  heard  him  bear  thirty-six  years  previous.  He  said  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  continue  to  lift  up  his  voice  as  he  had  been  commanded  to 
do  in  defence  of  the  Book  that  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  offered  to  prove 
from  the  Bible  that  just  such  a  book  was  to  come  forth  out  of  the  ground, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  day  when  there  were  not  prophets  on  the  earth,  and 
that  he  was  daily  bearing  testimony  to  many  who  visited  the  Temple. 

After  patiently  hearing  him,  I  felt  a  degree  of  compassion  for  him, 
and  in  turn  bore  my  testimony  to  him,  as  I  had  received  it  through  obedience 
to  the  gospel,  and  that  the  work  was  still  [going]  onward.  .  .  ,  and  that  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Brigham  Young  all  nations  were  gathering  to 
Zion  to  learn  of  God's  ways  and  to  walk  in  His  paths,  and  that  the  worst 
wish  that  we  had,  was  for  him  to  also  prepare  himself  and  go  up  and  be  a 
partaker  of  the  blessings  of  the  House  of  the  Lord.  My  testimony  impressed 


Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  November  30,  1881  (Deseret 
News,  December  28,  1881,  XXX,  763).  For  further  information  on  Martin 
Harris  r  testimony  in  Michigan  see  page  27  of  this  thesis. 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  October  2,  1888,  XXII,  143:  He 
states  that  he  found  his  name  recorded  in  the  Kirtland  Temple  book  for 
the  11th  of  February,  1870.  Cf.  letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated 
February  1,  1870  from  Holland,  New  York  (Deseret  News,  February  10, 
1870);  also  letter,  dated  March  25,  1870  from  Willow  Island,  2  50  miles 
west  of  Omaha,  Nebraska  (Deseret  News,  April  4,  1870). 
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him.  A  Mr.  Bond,  who  held  the  keys  of  the  Temple,  and  who  had  been 
present  at  the  dedication,  and  then  a  faithful  Latter-day  Saint,  said  to  me 
[that]  he  felt  as  though  he  would  have  been  far  better  off  if  he  had  kept  with 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  that  if  I  would  preach  in  the  Temple,  he  would 
open  the  doors  to  me;  I  promised  to  do  so  at  some  future  time. 

After  my  arrival  in  Utah  in  1870  [probably  in  April],  I  was  inspired 

to  write  to  Martin  Harris,  and  soon  received  a  reply,  that  the  spirit  of 

God  for  the  first  time  prompted  him  to  go  to  Utah.  ^  Several  letters  were 

2 

afterwards  exchanged.  President  Brigham  Young,  having  read  the  letter, 
through  President  George  A.  Smith,  requested  me  to  get  up  a  subscription 
and  emigrate  Martin  to  Utah,  he  subscribing  twenty-five  dollars  for  that 
purpose.  Having  raised  the  subscription  to  about  two  hundred  dollars,  on 
the  19th  of  July,  1870,  I  took  the  railroad  cars  for  Ohio,  and  on  the  10th 
of  August,  filled  my  appointment,  preaching  twice  in  the  Kirtland  Temple, 
finding  Martin  Harris  elated  with  his  prospective  journey. 

A  very  singular  incident  occurred  at  this  time.  While  Martin  was 
visiting  his  friends,  bidding  them  farewell,  his  pathway  crossed  a  large 
pasture,  in  which  he  became  bewildered,  dizzy,  and  faint;  and  staggering 
through  the  blackberry  vines  that  are  so  abundant  in  that  vicinity,  his 
clothes  torn,  bloody  and  faint,  he  lay  down  under  a  tree  to  die.  After  a 
time  he  revived,  called  on  the  Lord,  and  finally  at  twelve  midnight  found 
his  friend,  and  in  his  fearful  condition  was  cared  for  and  soon  regained 
his  strength.  He  related  this  incident  as  a  snare  of  the  adversary  to 
hinder  him  from  going  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Although  in  his  eighty-eighth  year  he  possessed  remarkable  vigor 


Cf.  "Journal  History  of  the  Church,  "  May  27,  1884,  p.  7:  "Martin 
Harris  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  said  to  me:  'When  I  read  your  letter  I  had  a 
witness  for  the  first  time  that  I  must  gather  with  the  Saints  to  Utah.  '" 
Apparently  Edward  Stevenson  did  not  know  that  William  H.  Homer,  a  brother- 
in-law  to  Martin  Harris,  Jr.  ,  had  visited  Martin  Harris  about  December, 
1869,  asking  him  if  he  wouldn't  like  to  see  his  family  which  was  in  Utah. 
Martin  Harris  finally  said  he  would  if  Brigham  Young  would  send  a  round 
trip  fare.  This  information  was  reported  to  President  Brigham  Young  upon 
his  arrival  in  Utah,  and  the  promise  was  given  that  Martin  Harris  would  be 
sent  for  and  would  "be  here  in  time"  (William  H.  Homer,  "The  Passing  of 
Martin  Harris,  "  pp.  1-2).  Thus  it  would  appear  that  as  a  result  of  the 
letters  of  Edward  Stevenson,  Martin  Harris  had  decided  that  a  round  trip 
would  not  be  made,  but  that  he  would  cast  his  lot  with  the  Saints  in  Utah. 

2 

Cf.  Jenson,  The  Historical  Record,  p.  215. 
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and  health,  having  recently  worked  in  the  garden,  and  dug  potatoes  by  the 
day  for  some  of  his  neighbors.  .  .  . 

1  am  happy  to  inform  you  [writing  from  Kirtland,  Ohio  on  August  10th] 
of  my  safe  arrival  at  this  place.  On  Sunday  last  I  was  invited  to  preach  in 
the  first  Temple,  built  by  our  people.  The  building  is  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation,  having  been  repaired,  new  roof  and  re-painted,  and  the  win¬ 
dows  replaced.  The  walls,  upon  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  many 
travelers  who  passed  this  way  to  see  the  Kirtland  Temple,  have  been  white¬ 
washed,  so  that  the  building  has  quite  a  respectable  appearance.  The  plas¬ 
tering  on  the  outside,  penciled  in  squares  to  imitate  stone  (of  which  the 
walls  are  built)  stands  just  as  it  did  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  scarcely  any 
of  it  marred.  Many  travelers  who  pass  within  three  miles  of  this  place, 

on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Railroad,  step  off  at  Willoughby  and  visit 
the  Temple  to  satisfy  curiosity;  some  who  visit  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  and 
Tabernacle  call  and  visit  this  on  their  way  east. 

The  entrance  to  the  Temple  is  effected  through  two  double  doors 
from  a  large  stone  platform,  ascended  by  stone  steps  from  the  entrance  and 
two  stairways.  The  lower  room  is  entered  through  two  doorways.  This 
room  is  the  only  one  fitted  up  for  meetings.  The  second  story  is  similar  to 
the  first,  and  the  upper  rooms,  five  in  number,  used  to  be  occupied  for 
schools,  etc.  I  had  much  larger  congregations,  both  in  the  forenoon  and  after¬ 
noon,  than  could  be  expected  on  such  short  notice,  and  the  best  of  attention. 

Martin  Harris,  who*still  lives  here,  is  tolerably  well,  and  has  a 
great  desire  to  see  Utah,  and  his  children  that  live  there;  and  although  the 
old  gentleman  is  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  he  still  bears  a  faithful  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  being  one  of  the  three 
original  witnesses.  He  says  he  saw  the  plates,  handled  them  and  saw 
the  angel  that  visited  Joseph  Smith,  more  than  forty  years  ago.  I  have 

made  arrangements  to  emigrate  him  to  Utah,  according  to  his  desire, 

2 

and  will  start  in  about  two  weeks. 

[In  1886  Edward  Stevenson  wrote  of  this  period  giving  additional 
information  and  therefore  it  is  reproduced  here  as  follows]: 

^Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  November  30,  1881  (Deseret 
News,  December  28,  1881,  XXX,  763). 

2 

Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  August  10,  1870  (Deseret 
News,  August  19,  1870). 
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In  the  year  [1869],  I  was  called  to  perform  a  mission  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  course  of  my  journey  I  called  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  to 
see  the  Temple,  this  being  the  first  one  built  by  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  met  Martin  Harris  again,  after  a  lapse  of 
thirty-six  years.  It  was  customary  for  him  to  avail  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  bear  testimony  to  all  strangers,  and  those  visiting 
Kirtland  and  the  Temple,  believing  it  to  be  his  special  duty  to  do  so, 
as  he  had  been  commanded  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  It  certainly  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  find  him  still  constant  in  his  testimony,  and 
in  my  heart  I  felt  to  pity  him  in  his  declining  years,  in  his  future 
prospects  and  hopes,  and  I  felt  to  admonish  him  to  the  renewal  of  his 
duties  and  more  advanced  privileges  of  gathering  to  Zion  and  receiving 
his  endowments  and  blessings.  He  seemed  impressed,  and  said  whatever 
befell  him  he  knew  that  Joseph  was  a  Prophet,  for  he  had  not  only  proved 
it  from  the  Bible  but  that  he  had  stood  with  him  in  the  presence  of  an 
angel,  and  he  also  knew  that  the  Twelve  Apostles  were  chosen  of  God. 

A  Mr.  Bond  who  held  the  keys  of  the  Temple,  gave  me  a  pressing  invita¬ 
tion  to  preach  in  it,  feeling,  he  said,  inspired  with  the  testimony  borne 
to  Martin  Harris.  My  reply  was  that  at  some  future  time  I  would 
endeavor  to  comply  with  his  request.  In  [1870]  after  my  return  home  to 
Utah,  I  was  divinely  impressed  to  write  to  Martin  Harris,  and  his  reply 
was  very  favorable,  he  being  inspired  and  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  gather  up  with  the  Saints,  and  become  identified  with  the  advanced 
work  of  God.  The  latter  met  the  approval  of  President  Young,  and  a 
subscription  was  taken  up,  in  which  many  participated,  a  list  of  whom 
I  still  retain.  When  about  sufficient  was  subscribed  it  was  presented 
to  President  Young,  who  endorsed  it  with  twenty-five  dollars,  and  I 
proceeded  to  New  York,  procured  tickets,  visited  the  Hill  Cumorah,  and 
called  for  my  charge  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  finding  Martin  Harris  anxiously 
waiting.  He  related  a  little  incident  that  occurred  as  he  went  to  bid 
adieu  to  some  old  friends  previous  to  his  departure.  His  way  led  him 
through  a  woodland  field,  in  which  he  lost  his  way.  Wandering  about, 
he  became  bewildered,  and  came  in  contact  with  briars  and  blackberry 
vines,  his  clothes  were  torn  into  tatters,  and  his  skin  lacerated  and 
bleeding.  He  lay  down  under  a  tree  in  despair,  with  little  hope  of 
recovery.  It  was  about  midnight,  when  he  was  aroused,  and  called  upon 
the  Lord  and  received  strength;  and  about  one  o'clock  A.  M.  he  found  his 
friends.  When  he  related  this  circumstance  he  said  the  devil  desired  to 
prevent  him  from  going  to  Zion. 

The  following  day,  Sunday,  after  my  arrival  in  Kirtland,  the  Temple 
was  opened  to  me  with  permission  to  preach  in  it,  and  a  vote  was  taken 
for  a  second  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  well  attended.  ^ 

On  the  2  1st  of  August,  Martin  was  with  me  in  Chicago,  and  at  the 

American  Hotel  bore  testimony  to  a  large  number  of  people,  of  the  visita- 

2 

tion  of  the  angel,  etc. 

I  arrived  here  [Chicago--wr iting  to  George  A.  Smith]  a  few  hours 
ago,  direct  from  Kirtland,  Ohio.  I  am  well,  as  also  Martin  Harris,  who  is 


^Edward  Stevenson,  "The  Three  Witnesses  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  " 
The  Latter-day  Saints 1  Millenial  Star,  XLVIII,  June  7,  1886,  p.  366. 

^Deseret  News,  December  28,  1881,  XXX,  763. 


with  me,  although  he  is  now  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age  and  rather  feeble. 

But  he  walks  along  remarkably  well,  and  while  at  Kirtland  hoed  out  quite  a 
lot  of  corn,  and  last  fall  hired  out  by  the  day  to  dig  potatoes.  He  stands 
his  journey,  thus  far,  quite  well,  and  feels  filled  with  new  life  at  the 
idea  of  going  to  the  valleys  of  Utah,  to  see  his  children  and  friends.  .  .  . 

He  is  coming  to  the  conclusion,  after  trying  everything  e lse - -although  he 
has  always  borne  a  faithful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon-- 
that  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  progressing  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and 
that  the  people  are  gathering  in  fulfillment  of  prophecy. 

The  following  is  from  the  Iowa  State  Register,  De  s  Moines,  Iowa, 
August  26,  1870: 

Elder  Stevenson  of  Salt  Lake,  together  with  Martin  Harris,  one  of 
the  three  witnesses  of  the  Mormon  bible,  called  at  our  sanctum  yester¬ 
day.  Mr.  Harris  is  now  in  his  88th  year,  hale  and  hearty,  with  many 
interesting  things  to  relate  in  reference  to  the  finding  of  the  tables  of 
the  testament.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  some  of  these  in 
another  issue. 2 

[As  promised  above  some  of  the  many  interesting  things  which  Mar¬ 
tin  Harris  had  to  relate  were  given  in  the  Sunday  morning  edition,  August 
28,  1870.  Because  of  the  most  significant  statement  given  by  Martin  Harris 
to  them  concerning  the  weight  of  the  plates,  the  article  is  reproduced  in 
full.  Added  weight  is  given  to  the  credence  of  the  statement  because  of 
the  careful  detail  and  accurate  reporting  of  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  by  the  editor.  It  is  believed  by  the  writer  of  this  thesis  that 
this  is  the  only  recorded  testimony  of  any  of  the  witnesses  as  to  the 
approximate  weight  of  the  plates,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  more 
extensively  known  within  the  Church.  The  article  is  as  follows]: 

A  witness  to  the  Book  of  Mormon-~The  main  facts,  or  the  fiction, 
as  the  case  may  be,  relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  golden  plates 
from  which  was  translated  the  present  Book  of  Mormon,  are  doubtless 
as  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  as  to  ourselves.  None  of  us  can 
claim  to  have  been  an  eye  witness,  and  few  have  heard  the  incidents 
connected  therewith  related  by  those  who  claimed  to  have  been  there,  to 
have  seen  and  handled  the  tablets  of  gold,  and  afterwards,  under  the 
divine  commission,  to  have  assisted  in  the  translation  of  the  mystic 
characters  inscribed  upon  them.  A  few  days  since  we  acknowledged  a 
call  at  our  sanctum,  from  Martin  Harris  who  was  on  his  way  from  Ohio 
to  take  up  his  residence  at  Salt  Lake  City,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 


21, 


Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson  to  George  A.  Smith,  dated  August 
1870  (Deseret  News,  August  27,  1870). 

2 

Iowa  State  Register,  August  26,  1870,  p.  4,  column  1. 
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days  with  the  (Chosen  People).  Mr.  Harris  is  in  his  88th  year,  though 
still  quite  vigorous  and  sprightly,  and  he  is  Mormon  soul  and  body.  He 
as  he  claims,  and  as  Mormons  claim,  together  with  two  others,  Oliver 
Cowdry,  deceased,  and  David  Whitrpore,  now  an  apostate  living  in 
Missouri,  were  the  divinely  appointed  witnesses  to  the  Book  of  Mormon 
The  old  gentleman  evidently  loves  to  relate  the  incidents  with  which  he 
was  personally  connected,  and  he  does  it  with  wonderful  enthusiasm. 

In  September,  1828,  as  the  story  goes,  Joseph  Smith,  directed  by 
an  angel,  proceeded  to  a  spot  about  4  miles  from  Palmyra,  New  York, 
and  upon  the  point  of  a  hill  extending  northward,  dug  up  a  very  solid 
stone  chest  within  which  were  the  tablets  of  gold,  inscribed  with  the 
chracters  which  no  man  could  read.  Joseph  Smith  was  the  first  to 
handle  the  tables,  and  Martin  Harris,  one  of  the  appointed  witnesses, 
the  second.  Mr.  Harris  describes  the  plates  as  being  of  thin  leaves  of 
gold,  measuring  7  by  8  inches,  and  weighing  altogether,  from  40  to  60 
lbs.  There  was  also  found  in  the  chest,  the  Urim  and  the  Thummin,  by 
means  of  which  the  writing  upon  the  plates  was  translated,  but  not  until 
after  the  most  learned  men  had  exhausted  their  knowledge  of  letters  in 
the  vain  effort  to  decipher  the  characters. 

It  had  been  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith  that  the  writing  upon  the  tab¬ 
lets  contained  a  history  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country  down  to  the 
time  of  Columbus'  discovery,  and  after,  all  human  means  had  failed  to 
secure  a  translation,  Smith  was  commissioned  to  undertake  the  task. 

By  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummin  a  pair  of  large  spectacles,  "  as  Mr. 
Harris  termed  them,  the  translation  was  made,  and  Mr.  Harris  claims 
to  have  written,  of  the  translations  as  they  were  given  by  smith,  "116 
solid  pages  of  cap.  "  The  remainder  was  written  by  others. 

Soon  after  the  finding  of  these  plates  of  gold,  Mr.  Harris  sold  his 
farm  of  which  he  owned  a  large  one,  and  consecrated  himself  to  the  new 
religion,  to  which  he  has  adhered  himself  tenaciously  throughout  a  long 
life,  and  still  adheres  to  its  tenets  and  advocates  its  genuineness  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  an  enthusiast.  He  believes  in  visitation  of  angels 
in  bodily  form,  for  he  has  seen  and  conversed  with  them,  as  he  thinks, 
and  is  satisfied.  The  old  gentleman  related  some  incidents,  which 
could  one  feel  that  they  were  verities  would  be  interesting,  but  as  they 
seem  largely  imaginative  they  lose  interest.  1 

While  in  Des  Moines,  the  capital  of  Iowa,  Brother  Harris  had  the 
opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  many,  and  at  a  special  meeting  held  in 
a  branch  of  our  Church  (Brother  James  M.  Ballinger,  President)  Brother 
Harris  bore  a  strong  testimony  as  to  viewing  the  plates,  the  angel's  visit, 
and  visiting  Professor  Anthon,  with  characters  from  the  plates,  who  after 
giving  him  a  certificate,  etc.  ,  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  characters, 
asked  him  to  fetch  the  plates  for  him  to  see.  Martin  said  that  they  were 
sealed,  and  that  an  angel  had  forbidden  them  to  be  exhibited.  Mr.  Anthon 
then  called  for  the  certificate,  tore  it  up  and  consigned  it  to  the  waste 


^  Letter  to  the  writer  from  Claude  R.  Cook,  Curator  of  the  Iowa 
State  Department  of  History  and  Archives,  dated  September  28,  1954, 
enclosing  the  above  article  from  the  Daily  Iowa  State  Register,  August  28, 
1870,  p.  4,  column  4. 
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basket,  saying  [that]  angels  did  not  visit  in  our  days,  etc. 

On  the  following  day  I  baptized  a  sister  to  President  Ballinger, 
in  the  Des  Moines  river.  The  Branch  here  contributed  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  to  Brother  Harris,  for  which  he  felt  to  bless  them. 

On  the  29th  of  August  we  landed  in  Ogden,  and  the  Ogden  Junction 

said:  "Martin  Harris  arrived  (with  Elder  Edward  Stevenson)  whose  name 

is  known  almost  throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  wintesses  of  the  Book 

2 

of  Mormon.  They  left  Kirtland  on  the  19th  of  August.  " 

[On  August  30th  the  Deseret  News  wrote]: 

By  a  telegram,  per  Deseret  Telegraph  Line,  received  at  half-past 
three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  we  learn  that  Martin  Harris,  accompanied 
by  E.  Stevenson,  of  this  city,  arrived  at  Ogden,  by  the  3  o'clock  train, 
he  comes  to  this  city  to-morrow  morning.  3 

August  31st  the  Salt  Lake  Herald  said: 

Martin  Harris  one  of  the  three  witnesses  of  the  Book  of  Mormon; 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  last  night,  accompanied  by  Elder  Edward 
Stevenson.  Two  members  of  the  Des  Moines  Branch  of  the  Church 
accompanied  them  to  our  city.  4 

["Martin  Harris  called  at  the  Historian's  Office  (August  31,  1870) 

5 

accompanied  by  Elder  Edward  Stevenson.  "] 

The  Deseret  News  of  August  31st,  1870,  in  over  one  column,  notices 
the  arrival  of  Martin: 

Considerable  interest  has  been  felt  by  our  people  in  the  arrival  in 
this  city,  of  Martin  Harris,  one  of  the  three  witnesses  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  He  arrived  here  at  7,  30,  p.  m.  yesterday,  in  the  company  of 
Elder  Edward  Stevenson,  who  left  this  city  on  the  19th  of  last  July  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  him  out  from  Kirtland,  Ohio,  where  he  has  been 
living  since  the  Saints  first  moved  there -- 183  1  - -thirty-nine  years  ago. 
Bro.  Stevenson  has  had  a  strong  desire  to  have  Martin  Harris  brought 
here.  But  he  himself  has  thought  for  years  that  his  mission  was  in 
Kirtland,  he  feeling  that  the  Lord  required  him  to  stay  there  and  bear 
testimony  to  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the  first  principles,  which  he  has 


Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  November  30,  1881  (Deseret 
News,  December  28,  1881,  XXX,  763).  Cf.  Wain  Sutton  (Editor ),  Utah--A 
Centennial  History  (New  York:  Lewis  Historical  Publishing  Company,  Inc .  , 
1949),  T,  302-303;  Whitney,  History  of  Utah,  IV,  115. 

2  . 

The  Ogden  Junction  as  quoted  in  "The  Journal  History  of  the 
Church,  "  August  29,  1870. 

3 

Deseret  News,  August  30,  1870. 

4 

The  Salt  Lake  Herald  as  quoted  in  "The  Journal  History  of  the 
Church,  "  August  3  1,  1870. 

^"Journal  History  of  the  Church,  "  August  31,  1870,  p.  1. 
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been  earnest  in  doing,  and  he  has  felt  reluctant  to  leave.  But  when 
Bro.  Stevenson  corresponded  with  him  about  coming  out  to  the  Valley, 
he  replied  that  the  spirit  testified  to  him  that  he  should  come  here, 
and  in  every  letter  that  he  afterwards  received  from  him  he  expressed 
a  still  stronger  desire  to  come.  Bro.  Stevenson  made  a  collection,  and 
after  raising  sufficient  means,  went  to  Kirtland  and  brought  him  on. 

Martin  Harris  is  in  his  88th  year.  He  is  remarkably  vigorous  for 
one  of  his  years,  and  still  retains  the  use  of  his  faculties,  his  memory 
being  very  good,  and  his  sight,  though  his  eyes  appear  to  have  failed, 
being  so  acute  that  he  can  see  to  pick  q  pin  off  the  ground.  He  has 
experienced  many  changes  and  vicissitudes;  but  on  one  point,  so  far 
as  we  have  heard,  he  has  never  changed: --he  has  never  failed  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  divine  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  He 
says  it  is  not  a  matter  of  belief  on  his  part,  but  of  knowledge.  He, 
with  the  other  two  witnesses,  declared- -and  their  testimony  has 
accompanied  every  copy  of  the  book--"that  an  angel  of  God  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  he  brought  and  laid  before  our  eyes,  that  we  beheld 
and  saw  the  plates  and  the  engravings  thereon.  "  This  declaration  he 
has  not  varied  from  in  forty-one  years;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  though  away  from  the  Church,  and  not  maintaining  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  not  one  of  the  three  witnesses  has 
ever  failed,  so  far  as  known,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  their 
united  declaration.  .  .  . 

We  are  glad  to  see  Martin  Harris  once  more  in  the  midst  of  the 
Saints.  He  feels  that  this  people  are  led  by  God,  that  they  are  a 
happy  and  a  blessed  people  and  have  the  appearance  of  enjoying  God's 
favor.  They  are  doing  the  very  work  which  the  Book  of  Mormon  said 
should  be  done,  and  are  the  only  people,  who  as  a  people,  believe  in 
that  Book.  .  .  .  ^ 

["Two  meetings  were  held  in  the  Tabernacle  today,  of  which  the 
'Deseret  Evening  News'  of  September  5th  records  the  following:  SABBATH 
MEETINGS.  --The  congregation  in  the  morning  was  addressed  by  Elder 

2 

Edward  Stevenson,  Mr.  Martin  Harris,  and  President  George  A.  Smith.  "] 

[Edward  Stevenson  gives  additional  information  when  writing  in 
1886  which  is  included  in  full  due  to  the  importance  of  the  additions.  ] 

At  our  hotel  in  Chicago,  where  we  laid  over  one  day,  Martin  bore 
his  testimony  to  several  crowds  gathered  around  to  see  "the  man  who  had 
seen  an  angel.  "  All  seemed  astonished  to  hear  him  relate  the  vision  with 
a  force  and  will  hard  to  gainsay. 

On  our  arrival  at  Des  Moines,  the  capitol  of  Iowa,  where  there  was 
a  Branch  of  the  Church  we  rested  a  few  days,  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
very  much  helped  the  feelings  and  appearance  of  the  old  gentleman.  I  took 


^Deseret  News,  August  31,  1870  (cf.  Deseret  News,  December  28, 
1881,  XXX,  76  3;  Salt  Lake  Herald,  September  3,  1870). 

Deseret  Evening  News  as  quoted  in  "The  Journal  History  of  the 
Church,"  September  4,  1870,  p.  1. 
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him  to  the  leading  newspaper  office  of  the  capital,  and  after  being  quest¬ 
ioned,  Martin  bore  his  testimony  to  the  editor  and  others,  which  was 
published  with  very  favorable  notice  of  the  remarkable  man  who  claimed  to 
have  stood  in  the  presence  of  an  angel  in  this  our  day.  It  was  remarked 
that  he  was  bright  and  smart  for  one  of  his  years.  Martin  also  bore  his 
testimony  at  a  meeting,  the  audience  listening  to  him  with  marked  atten¬ 
tion.  The  following  day  we  baptized  a  Mrs.  Fifield,  in  the  Des  Moines 
River,  and  proceeded  on  our  journey  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  Martin 
Harris  bore  his  testimony  in  the  Tabernacle  to  a  densely  crowded  house, 
and  was  listened  to  with  almost  breathless  silence.  Here  again  I  was  wit¬ 
ness  once  more  to  the  faithful,  earnest  testimony  of  his  standing  in  the 
presence  of  the  angel,  hearing  his  voice  and  seeing  the  plates,  etc.  He 
accompanied  me  to  several  other  meetings,  and  every  time  he  was  unequi¬ 
vocating  in  his  firmness  and  testimony.  Many  interesting  incidents  were 
related  by  Martin  on  our  journey,  one  of  which  I  will  relate.  He  said  that 
on  one  occasion  several  of  his  old  acquaintances  made  an  effort  to  get  him 
tipsy  by  treating  him  to  some  wine.  When  they  thought  he  was  in  a  good 
mood  for  talk,  they  put  the  question  very  carefully  to  him: 

Well,  now,  Martin,  we  want  you  to  be  frank  and  candid  with  us  in 
regard  to  this  story  of  your  seeing  an  angel  and  the  golden  plates  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon  that  are  so  much  talked  about.  We  have  always 
taken  you  to  be  an  honest,  good  farmer  and  neighbor  of  ours,  but 
could  not  believe  that  you  ever  did  see  an  angel.  Now  Martin,  do  you 
really  believe  that  you  did  see  an  angel  when  you  were  awake? 

"No,  "  said  Martin,  "I  do  not  believe  it.  "  The  anticipation  of  the 
delighted  crowd  at  this  exclamation  may  be  imagined.  But  soon  a  different 
feeling  prevailed  when  Martin  Harris,  true  to  his  trust,  said,  "Gentlemen, 
what  I  have  said  is  true,  from  the  fact  that  my  belief  is  swallowed  up  in 
knowledge;  for  I  want  tq  say  to  you  that  as  the  Lord  lives  I  do  know  that 
I  stood  with  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  the  presence  of  the  angel,  and  it 
was  in  the  brightness  of  day."  Martin  Harris  related  this  circumstance  to 
me  substantially  as  I  give  it,  adding  that,  although  he  drank  wine  with 
them  as  friends,  he  always  believed  in  temporance  and  sobriety.  ^  The 
reader  can  imagine  the  chagrin  that  his  neighbors  felt  at  this  unexpected 
outcome  of  their  efforts  to  entrap  him. 

^Stevenson,  Millennial  Star,  XLVIII,  June  7,  1886,  pp.  366-367 
(cf.  Stevenson,  Reminiscences  of  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  p.  29;  Sutton, 
Utah--A  Centennial  History,  L  302). 
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Martin  told  me  that,  knowing  the  indigent  circumstances  of  the 
Prophet,  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  aid  in  the  great  work  by  giving  Joseph 
fifty  dollars  to  help  advance  the  Lord's  work.  This  occurred  just  prior 
to  Joseph's  leaving  Manchester  for  Harmony,  Pennsylvania.  The  Lord 
raised  up  a  friend  in  time  of  need.  The  Lord  remembered  Martin  for  the 
timely  aid,  although  it  was  many  days  afterwards.  Martin  also  stated 
that  he  had  hired  Joseph  to  work  for  him  on  his  farm  many  times  and 
paid  him  fifty  cents  per  day,  which  was  the  usual  price  paid  for  hired 
help  at  that  time.  He  also  said  that  he  had  hoed  corn  with  Joseph  often, 
and  that  the  latter  was  a  good  hand  to  work.  .  .  . 

Soon  after  Martin  Harris  returned  from  New  York,  he  commenced 
to  write  for  the  Prophet  while  he  translated  from  the  gold  plates.  Martin 
often  related  to  the  writer  the  mode  of  translation.  He  said  that  the  Pro¬ 
phet  possessed  a  seer  stone  as  well  as  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  by  means 
of  which  he  could  translate  the  characters.  On  one  occasion  Martin 
placed  in  a  hat  a  stone  very  much  like  the  Prophet's  seer  stone,  and  after 
the  Prophet  had  looked  an  unusual  length  of  time,  he  raised  his  head,  say¬ 
ing,  "Martin,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter?  All  is  dark  as  Egypt.  " 
Martin  smiled,  and  confessed.  Joseph  said,  "Martin,  why  did  you  do  this?" 
Martin  answered:  "To  stop  the  mouths  of  fools,  who  tell  me  you  know  all 
this  by  heart,  and  are  deceiving  me.  .  .  . 

Father  Sanford  Porter,  while  living  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri, 
in  1832,  was  desirous  to  know  how  the  Prophet  translated  the  characters 
which  were  engraven  on  the  gold  plates,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  prayer. 
While  the  Prophet  was  receiving  a  revelation  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri, 
Father  Porter  was  present  in  the  room  and  while  observing  that  the  Pro¬ 
phet  would  speak  a  sentence  to  be  written  by  a  scribe  engaged  for  that 
purpose,  the  scribe  would  say,  "It  is  written,  "  and  if  written  correctly 
the  sentence  before  the  Prophet  would  disappear  and  another  sentence 
would  appear  likewise,  but  if  not  written  correctly  by  the  scribe  the  sen¬ 
tence  would  remain;  and  after  the  necessary  correction  had  been  made, 
the  sentence  would  disappear. 

Many  years  ago  Father  Porter  related  to  me  that  it  was  shown  unto 
him,  that  by  the  aid  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  the  Prophet  could  see  a 
sentence  as  if  in  gold  letters,  which  he  would  read,  and  when  it  was 
written  another  sentence  would  appear.  Martin  Harris  stated  to  me  as 
above  that  when  he  had  written  the  sentence  that  was  presented,  if  written 
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correctly  it  would  disappear  and  another  sentence  would  appear,  and  so 
continue.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  revelation  Joseph  was  receiving,  Father 
Porter  said  that  the  Prophet  remarked  that  he  had  never  found  such  great 
faith  as  was  manifested  in  that  house  on  that  occasion. 

The  writer  is  satisfied  that  there  never  was  a  greater  prophet, 

2 

seer,  and  revelator  on  this  earth  than  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet  of  God. 

.  .  .  for  it  [the  set  of  gold  plates]  must  be  in  weight  about  forty 
pounds  or  more  of  pure  gold,  and  in  sheets  that  were  very  thin  like  unto 
thin  sheets  of  tin  plate;  and  they  were  covered  with  engravings  of  a  very 
curious  workmanship,  showing  great  skill  by  those  who  were  the 
engravers . 

.  .  .  there  is  a  portion  yet  held  in  reserve,  which  was  sealed 
with  three  extra  rings,  and  which  will  yet,  in  the  due  time  of  the  Lord, 
be  revealed  and  translated. 

All  these  plates  were  fastened  together  with  three  great  rings,  so 
that  each  plate  could  be  turned  over  in  the  same  manner  as  if  hinged 
together.  ^ 

In  the  box  with  the  gold  plates  was  a  breast-plate  made  of  gold 
and  valued  at  about  five  hundred  dollars.  Attached  to  this  breast-plate 
was  a  Urim  and  Thummim  or  interpreters.  The  latter  was  in  form  like  unto 


Stevenson,  Reminiscences  of  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  pp.  29-30  (cf. 
Stevenson,  Millennial  Star,  XLVllI,  389-390;  also  letter  from  Edward 
Stevenson,  dated  November  30,  1881  [Deseret  News,  December  28,  1881, 
XXX,  763]:  "Martin  explained  the  translating  as  follows;  'By  aid  of  the  seer 
stone,  sentences  would  appear  and  were  read  by  the  Prophet  and  written  by 
Martin,  and  when  finished  he  would  say,  "Written,  "  and  if  correctly  written, 
that  sentence  would  disappear  and  another  appear  in  its  place,  but  if  not 
written  correctly  it  remained  until  corrected,  so  that  the  translation  was 
just  as  it  was  engraven  on  the  plates,  precisely  in  the  language  then  used.  1 
Martin  said,  after  continued  translation  they  would  become  weary  and  would 
go  down  to  the  river  and  exercise  by  throwing  stones  out  on  the  river,  etc. 
While  so  doing  on  one  occasion,  Martin  found  a  stone  very  much  resembling 
the  one  used  for  translating,  and  on  resuming  their  labor  of  translation, 
Martin  put  in  place  the  stone  that  he  had  found.  He  said  that  the  Prophet 
remained  silent  unusually  [long]  and  intently  gazing  in  darkness,  no  traces 
of  the  usual  sentences  appearing.  Much  surprised,  Joseph  exclaimed, 
"Martin!  What  is  the  matter?  All  is  as  dark  as  Egypt."  Martin's  counten¬ 
ance  betrayed  him,  and  the  Prophet  asked  Martin  why  he  had  done  so.  Mar¬ 
tin  said,  [that  it  was]  to  stop  the  mouths  of  fools,  who  had  told  him  that  the 
Prophet  had  learned  those  sentences  and  was  merely  repeating  them,  etc. 

"Martin  said  further  that  the  seer  stone  differed  in  appearance 
entirely  from  the  Urim  and  Thummim  that  was  obtained  with  the  plates, 
which  were  two  clear  stones  set  in  two  rims,  very  much  resembled  spec¬ 
tacles,  only  they  were  larger. 

^Ibid.  ,  p.  30.  ^Ibid.  ,  pp.  30-32. 
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an  old-fashioned  pair  of  spectacles,  two  clear  stones  set  in  rims  of  silver. 

I  have  conversed  with  Martin  Harris,  who  handled  them,  and  he  said  he  had 
placed  them  as  he  would  a  pair  of  spectacles,  but  they  were  too  large  for 
him,  as  if  they  had  been  made  for  a  larger  race  of  people  than  the  present 
generation. 

While  on  our  journey,  I  had  many  opportunities  of  conversing  with 

him  upon  this  subject  [the  seven  lines  of  characters  which  he  took  to 

Charles  Anthon]  as  well  as  upon  many  other  incidents  which  occurred  at 

the  early  period  of  the  translation.  Martin  Harris  said  to  me,  "At  that 

time  [when  he  visited  Professor  Charles  Anthon]  I  was  not  aware  that  the 

Prophet  Isaiah,  in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  his  writings,  had  predicted 

that  those  exact  words  would  be  uttered  and  the  prophecy  thus  fulfilled  by 

2 

Professor  Anthon. 


Martin  Harris'  Own  Personal  Testimony 

Salt  Lake  City,  September  4,  1870,  Sunday  morning:  Testimony  of 
Martin  Harris,  written  by  my  hand  [Edward  Stevenson]  from  the  mouth  of 
Martin  Harris: 

In  the  year  1818,  fifty-two  years  ago  I  was  inspired  of  the  Lord 
and  taught  of  the  spirit  that  I  should  not  join  any  church,  although  I 
was  anxiously  sought  for  by  many  of  the  secterians.  I  was  taught  I 
could  not  walk  together  unless  agreed.  What  can  you  not  be  agreed  in? 
In  the  trinity,  because  I  cannot  find  it  in  any  Bible.  Find  it  for  me  and 
I  am  ready  to  receive  it.  Three  persons  in  one  God-one  personage  I 
can  not  concede  to,  for  this  is  anti-Christ,  for  where  is  the  Father  as 
Son.  I  have  more  proof  to  prove  nine  persons  in  the  trinity  than  you 
have  three.  How  do  you  do  so?  John  tells  us  of  the  seven  spirits  sent 
into  all  the  world.  If  you  have  a  right  to  make  a  personage  of  one 
spirit,  I  have  of  the  seven- -and  the  Father  and  Son  are  two  more, 
making  nine.  Other  sects  also  tried  me.  They  say  three  persons  in 
one  God,  without  body,  parts  or  passions.  I  told  them  such  a  God  I 
would  not  be  afraid  of.  I  could  not  please  or  offend  him.  [I]  would 
not  be  afraid  to  fight  a  duel  with  such  a  God.  The  Methodists  teach 
two  [one  word  illegible]  them  exceed  from  one.  I  told  them  to  [retract] 
it  or  I  would  sue  them,  for  Riley,  their  minister,  made  them  give  it  up 
to  me  saying,  "God  would  hold  me  accountable  for  the  use  I  made  of  it. 
All  of  the  sects  called  me  "Bro"  [Brother]  because  the  Lord  had  enlight¬ 
ened  me.  The  spirit  told  me  to  join  none  of  the  churches,  for  none  had 
authority  from  the  Lord,  for  there  will  not  be  a  true  church  on  the 
earth  until  the  words  of  Isaiah  shall  be  fulfilled.  When  interrogated 
closely,  I  told  them,  "If  any  church  [be]  the  church  of  Christ,  the 


Stevenson,  Reminiscences  of  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  p.  31. 
^Ibid.  ,  p.  33. 
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Christians  then  clairne  me.  But  join  and  lectuien  [?]  as  much  as  any 
other.  The  time  has  not  come  for  you  to  take  that  name.  At  Antioch 
they  were  called  Christians  in  derision.  No  thanks  for  your  name,  so 
I  remained,  for  there  was  no  authority,  for  the  spirit  told  me  that  I 
might  just  as  well  plunge  myself  into  the  water  as  to  have  any  one  of 
the  sects  baptize  me.  So  I  remained  until  the  Church  was  organized  by 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet.  Then  I  was  baptized  by  the  hands  of  Oliver 
Cowdery,  by  Joseph  Smith's  command,  being  the  first  after  Joseph  and 
Oliver  Cowdery.  And  then  the  spirit  bore  testimony  that  this  was  all 
right,  and  I  rejoiced  in  the  established  Church.  Previous  to  my  being 
baptized,  I  became  a  witness  of  the  plates  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  in 
1829.  In  March  the  people  rose  up  and  united  against  the  work,  gather¬ 
ing  testimony  against  the  plates,  and  said  they  had  testimony  enough, 
and  if  I  did  not  put  Joseph  in  jail  and  his  father  for  deception,  they 
would  me.  So  I  went  from  Waterloo  twenty-five  miles  southeast  of 
Palmyra  to  Rogerses,  Suscotua  [sic]  County,  New  York,  and  to  Harmony, 
Pennsylvania,  125  [miles]  and  found  Jo  seph.  Rogers,  unknown  to  me, 
had  agreed  to  give  my  wife  one  hundred  dollars  if  it  was  not  a  decep¬ 
tion,  and  had  whet  his  knife  to  eat  the  [word  illegible]  of  the  plates  as 
the  Lord  had  forbid  Joseph  exhibiting  them  openly.  1 


Martin's  wife  had  hefted  them  and  felt  them  under  cover  as  had 

2 

Martin  and  [the  page  ends  here  and  the  remainder  is  missing]. 


Edward  Stevenson  Baptizes  Martin  Harris 

Brother  Harris  was  taught  the  necessity  of  being  rebaptized.  He 
said  that  was  new  doctrine  to  him.  Revelation,  second  chapter  was 
explained,  that  those  who  had  lost  their  first  love  and  had  fallen  into  evils 
and  snares,  were  called  on  to  "repent  and  do  their  first  works,  "  and  that 
rebaptism  was  a  part  of  the  gospel.  He  claimed  that  he  had  not  been  cut 
off  from  the  Church,  but  said  if  that  was  required  of  him  it  would  be  mani¬ 
fested  to  him  by  the  spirit.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Utah  he  applied  for 
baptism,  saying  that  the  spirit  had  made  known  to  him  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  renew  his  covenant  before  the  Lord. 

He  was  also  taught  a  principle  that  was  new  to  him- -baptism  for 
the  dead,  as  taught  and  practised  by  the  ancient  Saints  and  especially 
taught  by  Paul.  .  .  .  After  consideration  he  came  and  said  it  had  been 
made  known  to  him  that  baptism  for  the  dead  was  a  correct  principle,  for 
he  had  seen  his  father  in  vision  at  the  foot  of  a  ladder,  and  he  was  above 
and  had  to  go  down  and  help  him  up.  In  a  short  time  the  baptismal  font 


The  testimony  of  Martin  Harris  recorded  by  Edward  Stevenson  in 
letter  form  (Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  XXXII,  last  document  of  the 
microfilm  copy  of  this  journal). 

2Ibid. 
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was  prepared,  and  by  his  request  I  baptized  him  [September  17,  1870], 
and  President  George  A.  Smith,  and  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  John  Taylor, 
Wilford  Woodruff,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  and  Orson  Pratt  confirmed  him  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  Orson  Pratt  being  mouth.  As  soon  as  he  was  con¬ 
firmed  he  returned  into  the  font  and  was  baptized  for  several  of  his  dead 
friends--father  s,  grandfathers,  etc.  Then  his  sister  also  was  baptized 
for  the  female  relatives,  and  they  were  confirmed  for  and  in  behalf  of 
those  whom  they  were  baptized  for,  by  the  same  brethren,  Joseph  F. 

2 

Smith  being  mouth.  It  was  a  time  of  rejoicing  for  all  that  were  present. 

[In  1886  Edward  Stevenson  speaks  of  this  important  occasion  and 
adds  a  few  interesting  items  as  follows]: 

While  on  our  journey  [to  Utah],  and  more  particularly  at  the 
Des  Moines  River,  at  the  baptism  of  the  woman  spoken  of,  I  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  teach  Brother  Martin  the  necessity  of  his  being  rebaptized.  At 
first  he  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  idea,  but  I  referred  him  to  the 
scriptural  words,  "Repent  and  do  the  first  works  having  lost  the  first 
love,  "  etc.  Finally,  he  said  if  it  was  right,  the  Lord  would  manifest 
it  to  him  by  His  spirit,  and  he  did  do  so,  for  Martin,  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Salt  Lake  City,  came  to  my  house  and  said  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  had  made  it  manifest  to  him,  not  only  for  himself  personally,  but 
also  that  he  should  be  baptized  for  his  dead,  for  he  had  seen  his 
father  seeking  his  aid.  He  saw  his  father  at  the  foot  of  a  ladder, 
striving  to  get  up  to  him,  and  he  went  down  to  him  taking  him  by  the 
hand  and  helped  him  up.  The  baptismal  font  was  prepared,  and  by 
arrangement  I  led  Martin  Harris  down  into  the  water  and  rebaptized 
him.  Five  of  the  apostles  were  present,  viz.  ,  John  Taylor,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  Orson  Pratt,  George  A.  Smith,  and  Joseph  F.  Smith,  also 
J.  D.  T.  McCallister,  and  others.  .  .  .  The  occasion  was  one  which 
interested  all  present,  and  reminded  us  of  Christ's  parable  of  the 
lost  sheep.  .  .  .3 

I  wish  to  add  that  Brother  Harris  having  been  away  from  the  Church 
so  many  years  did  not  understand  more  than  the  first  principles  taught  in 


Cf.  "Journal  History  of  the  Church  ,  "  September  17,  1870,  p.  1: 
Martin  Harris,  one  of  the  three  witnesses  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  was  re¬ 
baptized  today  at  the  Endowment  House  by  Elder  Edward  Stevenson  and 
confirmed  by  Elder  Orson  Pratt  (mouth),  John  Taylor,  Wilford  Woodruff 
and  Jos.  F.  Smith.  Pres.  Geo.  A.  Smith  and  Elders  John  D.  T.  Me  Alister, 
John  Lyon,  Davis  and  Martin  Harris's  Mrs.  Naomi  H.  Bent  were  also  pre¬ 
sent.  Martin  Harris  and  his  sister  were  also  baptized  by  Bro.  Stevenson 
for  a  number  of  their  dead  relatives  and  were  confirmed  by  the  same 
brethren,  Jos.  F.  Smith  being  mouth.  ..." 

2 

Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  November  30,  1881  (Deseret 
News,  December  28,  1881,  XXX,  763). 

^Stevenson,  Millennial  Star,  XLVIII  (June  7,  1886),  p.  368. 
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the  infantile  days  of  the  Church,  which  accounts  for  his  not  being  posted 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  being  preached  to  the  spirits  who  are 
departed,  which  was  afterwards  taught  by  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet.  .  .  . 

The  economy  of  Martin  Harris  was  particularly  illustrated  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  to  the  Fifteenth  Ward  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  meeting 
was  crowded,  as  usual,  with  those  anxious  to  see  him,  and  to  hear  his 
constant,  undeviating  testimony.  Sister  M.  H.  Kimball,  of  the  Fifteenth 
Ward,  eminent  in  the  Relief  Societies,  on  their  behalf  offered  to  have  a 
new  set  of  artificial  teeth  made  for  Brother  Harris,  to  which  he  replied, 
"No,  sisters,  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  but  I  shall  not  live  long. 

Take  the  money  and  give  it  to  the  poor.  "  This  calls  to  my  mind  a  little 
incident  or  two  that  he  related  to  me  while  we  were  on  our  journey  from 
Ohio  to  Utah.  He  said  that  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  was  very  poor,  and 
had  to  work  by  the  day  for  his  support,  and  he  (Harris)  often  gave  him  work 
on  his  farm,  and  that  they  had  hoed  corn  together  many  a  day,  Brother 
Harris  paying  him  fifty  cents  per  day.  "Joseph,  "  he  said,  "was  good  to 
work,  "  and  jovial  and  they  often  wrestled  together  in  sport,  but  the  Prophet 
was  devoted  and  attentive  to  his  prayers.  Brother  Harris  gave  Joseph  fifty 
dollars  on  one  occasion  to  help  translate  the  Book  of  Mormon.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  Martin  Harris  so  displeased  his  wife  that  she  threatened  to 
leave  him.  Martin  said  that  he  knew  this  to  be  the  work  of  God,  and  that 
he  should  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  whatever  the  results  might 
be.  His  wife,  subsequently,  partially  separated  from  him,  which  he 
patiently  endured  for  the  gospel's  sake.  He  also  stated  that  the  Prophet 
translated  a  portion  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  with  the  seer  stone  [which  was] 
in  his  possession.  The  stone  was  placed  in  a  hat  that  was  used  for  that 
purpose,  and  with  the  aid  of  this  seer  stone  the  Prophet  would  read  sen¬ 
tence  by  sentence  as  Martin  wrote,  and  if  he  made  any  mistake  the 
sentence  would  remain  before  the  Prophet  until  corrected,  when  another 
sentence  would  appear.  .  .  . 

At  an  evening  visit  of  some  of  my  friends  at  my  residence  in  Salt 
Lake  City  to  see  and  hear  Brother  Harris  relate  his  experience  (which 
always  delighted  him),  Brother  James  T.  Woods  (who  is  now  present  while 
I  am  writing  this  article)  reminds  me  that  himself  and  G.  D.  Keaton  were 
present  on  that  occasion,  and  asked  him  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
the  plates  containing  the  characters  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  were  exhibited 
to  the  witnesses.  Brother  Harris  said  that  the  angel  stood  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  table  on  which  were  the  plates,  the  interpreters,  etc.  ,  and 
took  the  plates  in  his  hands  and  turned  them  over.  To  more  fully  illus¬ 
trate  this  to  them,  Brother  Martin  took  up  a  book  and  turned  the  leaves 
over  one  by  one.  The  angel  declared  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  correctly 
translated  by  the  power  of  God  and  not  of  man,  and  that  it  contained  the 
fullness  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Nephites.  .  .  .  Brother  Woods 
testifies  that  he  was  present  at  the  time  above  mentioned,  and  to  him  it  was 
marvelous  to  see  the  zeal  that  was  manifested  by  Martin  Harris,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  that  accompanied  his  words.  * 

That  Martin  Harris  was  very  zealous,  somewhat  enthusiastic,  and 
what  some  would  term  egotistical  is  no  doubt  the  case;  but  the  Lord  has 
shown  this  generation  that  He  can  carry  on  His  work  independently  of  all 
men,  only  as  they  live  closely  and  humbly  before  Him.  I  will  give  one  or 
two  instances  of  Martin's  enthusiasm.  When  President  George  A.  Smith 
and  others  of  us  were  being  driven  by  John  Henry  Smith  in  a  carriage  to 
take  a  bath  in  the  Warm  Springs,  near  Salt  Lake  City,  while  passing  over 
a  high  hill,  President  Smith  directed  the  curtains  of  the  carriage  to  be 
raised,  giving  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  below.  The  immense  Taber¬ 
nacle  and  the  Temple --and  in  fact  the  beautiful  city  in  full  view- -looked 
wonderful  to  Brother  Harris,  who  seemed  wrapped  in  admiration  and  exclaimed, 
"Who  would  have  thought  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  would  have  done  all  this?" 

On  one  occasion  while  celebrating  a  baptism,  several  persons  being 
in  attendance,  Brother  Harris  with  joyful  feelings  said,  "Just  see  how  the 
Book  of  Mormon  is  spreading.  "  Having  been  absent  so  long  from  the  body 
of  the  Church  and  considering  his  great  age,  much  charity  was  necessary 
to  be  exercised  in  his  behalf.  His  abiding  testimony,  and  his  assistance 
with  his  property  to  publish  the  Book  of  Mormon,  have  earned  a  name  for 
him  that  will  endure  while  time  shall  last. 

Soon  after  he  had  received  his  endowments  and  performed  some  work 
for  his  dead,  he  retired  to  live  with  his  son,  Martin  Harris,  at  Smithfield 
in  Cache  Valley,  where  he  was  comfortably  cared  for  in  his  declinding  old 
age.  On  the  afternoon  of  his  death  he  was  bolstered  up  in  his  bed,  where, 
with  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  his  hand  he  bore  his  last  testimony  to  those  who 
were  present.  Brother  Harris  was  over  ninety  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 


1 


Stevenson,  Millennial  Star,  XLVIII  (1886),  368,  389-390  (cf.  Letter 

Deseret  News,  December  28,  1881,  XXX,  763]). 
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his  death,  and  had  always  enjoyed  good  health.  Bishop  Rigby,  who  preached 

his  funeral  sermon,  placed  the  Book  of  Mormon  on  his  breast,  while  he  lay 

1 

in  his  coffin,  and  it  was  buried  with  him. 

September  9,  1891:  Learning  today  that  Martin  Harris  lies  in  the 

Clarkston  cemetery  with  only  a  plain  cedar  post  to  mark  the  spot,  it  is 

proposed  that  by  our  united  mights,  we  place  a  tomb  stone,  a  Book  of 

Mormon  carved  thereon,  in  place  of  the  cedar  post.  [Thereafter  follows 

several  pages  of  names  of  individuals  who  paid  usually  twenty-five  or 

fifty  cents  each.  A  few  of  the  closer  relatives  and  friends  follow]: 

Edward  Stevenson,  Lizzie  Stevenson  Wilcox,  Charles  F.  Wilcox, 
Sarah  M.  Kimball,  Amasa  L.  Clark,  T.  B.  Clark,  N.  T.  Porter,  E.  A. 
Stevenson,  John  R.  Stewart,  Eliza  Stewart,  Jacob  Gates,  Lorenzo  D. 
Young,  Wilford  Woodruff,  and  Joseph  F.  Smith.  2 

Oliver  Cowdery 

Having  given  a  rather  detailed  account  of  Martin  Harris,  who  was 
the  last  of  the  three  witnesses,  I  will  proceed  to  speak  more  briefly  of 
Oliver  Cowdery,  the  first  of  the  witnesses.  Brother  Cowdery,  like  the 
others,  was  rather  conspicuous  in  the  Church  in  its  early  history  up  to 
1836.  I  have  often  heard  him  bear  a  faithful  testimony  to  the  restoration 
of  the  gospel  by  the  visitation  of  an  angel,  in  whose  presence  he  stood 
in  company  with  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  David  Whitmer.  He  testified 
that  he  beheld  the  plates,  the  leaves  being  turned  over  by  the  angel,  whose 
voice  he  heard,  and  that  they  were  commanded  as  witnesses  to  bear  a  faith¬ 
ful  testimony  to  the  world  of  the  vision  that  they  were  favored  to  behold, 
and  that  the  translation  from  the  plates  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  accepted 
of  the  Lord,  and  that  it  should  go  forth  to  the  world  and  no  power  on  earth 
should  stop  its  progress.  Although  for  a  time  Oliver  Cowdery  absented 
himself  from  the  body  of  the  Church,  I  never  have  known  a  time  when  he 
faltered  or  was  recreant  to  the  trust  so  sacredly  entrusted  to  him  by  an 
angel  from  heaven.  ...  I  have  taken  great  satisfaction  under  his  testimony 

as  one  of  the  three  witnesses,  and  testify  to  the  world  that  he  was  inspired 

3 

of  God,  and  his  testimony  stands  unimpeached  by  any  man  on  earth.  .  .  . 
^Stevenson,  Millennial  Star,  XLVIII,  390-391. 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  September  9,  1891,  XXXII  b,  1-5. 
^Stevenson,  Millennial  Star,  XLVIII,  420-421. 
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David  Whitmer 

David  Whitmer,  the  only  surviving  witness  of  the  three,  residing 
now  in  Richmond,  Ray  County,  Missouri,  is  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
his  age.  My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  fifty-three  years  ago  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  where  he  with  the  others  related  the  vision  of  the  angel  and  the  showing 
of  the  plates,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the  ball  or  compass  used  in  the 
wilderness  by  the  Nephites,  as  they  journeyed  from  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  Brother 
Whitmer  said  to  see  these  things,  and  to  hear  the  voice  of  heavenly  beings 
testify  to  the  correct  translation  of  the  plates,  and  commanding  them  as 
witnesses  to  testify  of  these  things  to  the  world,  was  marvelous  to  them. 
Nevertheless  he  knew  that  he  did  see  and  hear  in  open  daylight.  .  .  . 

In  1836  I  met  David  Whitmer  in  Far  West,  Caldwell  County,  Missouri, 
and  his  testimony  was  still  unchanged.  Soon  after  this  Brother  David,  like 
many  others  in  those  days  of  trial  in  the  infantile  days  of  the  Church.  .  . 
turned  cold.  It  was  in  those  dark  and  cloudy  days  when  Brother  David's 
presence  ceased  to  be  known  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
.  .  .  .  At  the  time  of  the  Missouri  troubles  Brother  David  located  where 
he  lives  now,  and,  thank  God,  he  never  has  faltered  in  the  trust  reposed 
in  him.  During  the  intervening  time  I  have  visited  him  twice,  once  nearly 
nine  years  ago  [1877],  when  I  spent  ten  hours  with  him  in  three  sittings, 
and  again  last  February  [1886],  when  I  remained  from  early  breakfast  until 
two  P.  M.  ,  having  dinner  with  him.  In  those  interviews  I  was  pleased  to 
know  of  the  fidelity  of  the  three  witnesses,  and  also  to  gain  many  items  of 
their  experience,  more  especially  as  they  were  in  some  respects  so 
favored  above  their  fellows  in  the  present  day.  It  was  remarked  by  them 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  were  instructed  by  the  ministers  of  the  many 
different  churches,  that  there  was  no  necessity  in  this  enlightened  age  of 
the  world  for  any  further  vision,  or  angels,  or  new  revelation.  .  .  . 

David  Whitmer 's  experience  in  the  outset  as  a  witness  was  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  other  two.  On  the  morning  of  the  Sunday  that  he 
was  called  to  be  one  of  the  wintesses,  he  went  into  his  field  to  plow,  and 
while  so  doing  he  heard  a  voice  and  saw  a  personage  who  said,  "Blessed  is 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  they  who  keep  his  commandments.  "  Soon  after 
this  the  Prophet  Joseph  came  to  him,  calling  him  to  go  with  him  and  Oliver 
Cowdery  to  be  one  of  the  three  witnesses.  He  fastened  his  team  to  a  fence, 
and  they  proceeded  through  a  clearing  to  the  edge  of  the  woo-ds  and  then  sat 
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upon  a  log.  They  were  speaking  regarding  the  great  work  of  the  Lord,  when 
a  bright  light  shone  around  them  which  increased  in  lustre  until  an  angel 
stood  before  them.  Then  David  said  the  angel  took  the  book  of  plates  and 
turned  over  leaf  after  leaf,  except  a  portion  which  was  sealed  by  rings  of 
gold  not  yet  translated,  but  to  yet  be  translated  in  the  due  time  of  the 
Lord.  The  angel,  he  said,  proclaimed  that  the  translation  from  those 
plates  into  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  correct,  and  had  been  done  by  the 
power  of  God,  and  that  they  were  chosen  to  be  especial  witnesses  of  the 
same,  and  of  the  vision  to  all  the  world  as  found  recorded  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

I  have  not  known  of  the  testimony  of  either  of  these  three  witnesses 
being  impeached,  but  on  the  contrary,  their  word  in  a  business  transaction 
would  pass  anywhere.  David  Whitmer  was  elected  and  served  as  Mayor  of 
Richmond,  where  he  resides,  and  is  esteemed  as  a  fine  old  gentleman  to 
this  day,  and  during  his  severe  sickness  last  winter,  which  was  near  unto 
death's  door,  his  fellow  townsmen  often  called  to  hear  of  his  condition. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  of  these  men  have  been  indifferent  to  the 
advanced  work,  and  after  putting  their  hand  to  the  plow  have  looked  back, 
they  never  have  ceased  to  bear  this  testimony  and  always  have  stood  by 
their  word;  and,  as  they  have  said,  never  have  they  doubted.  Two  out  of 
the  three  have  returned  to  the  Church  acknowledging  the  continuation  of 
the  work,  and  died  in  full  faith  and  hope  of  the  thorough  accomplishment 
of  the  work  of  God.  .  .  .  To  my  knowledge  they  have  testified  to  this,  and 
in  my  last  conversation  with  David  he  said  the  time  and  hour  of  God's 
judgement  was  now  begun,  and  would  progress  until  the  Savior  would  come. 

My  last  visit  with  David  was  enjoyed  exceedingly.  Although  he  was 
very  feeble,  yet  he  was  strong  in  his  testimony,  and  is  delighted  to 
exhibit  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  the  copy  of  the 
characters  exhibited  to  Professor  Anthon.  * 

[On  Friday,  December  21st,  1877,  Edward  Stevenson  arrived  at 
Richmond,  Ray  County,  Missouri.  As  it  was  10:00  P.  M.  he  "put  up  at 
the  Hudgins  Hotel.  "] 

Saturday,  22nd:  After  breakfast  we  took  a  walk  up  to  see  David 
Whitmer,  the  only  one  of  the  three  witnesses  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  that 
is  now  living.  [We]  spent  four  hours  with  him  and  again  four  hours  more 

Stevenson,  Millennial  Star,  XLVIII  ( 1886),  436-438. 
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in  the  evening,  it  being  about  9:00  P.  M.  ,  and  on  Sunday  evening  about  two 
hours  again,  so  in  all  we  spent  ten  hours  hearing  and  being  heard.  As  I 
was  successful  in  emigrating  Martin  Harris  to  Utah,  I  hoped  and  prayed 
that  I  might  be  instrumental  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  in  doing  good  and 
bringing  Brother  David  to  Zion. 

I  will  relate  some  of  the  items  of  conversation  as  they  passed 
between  us.  Brother  David  please  relate  your  feelings  in  regard  to  the 
testimony  of  yours  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  the  origin  of  the  gospel 
through  Joseph  Smith. 

Well  as  I  know  that  the  sun  shines  so  do  I  know  that  I  was  plowing 
one  fore-noon  and  I  heard  a  voice  and  saw  a  personage  who  said, 
"Blessed  is  the  Lord  and  he  that  keepeth  his  commandments,  "  and  the 
very  next  round,  Brother  Joseph  and  Oliver  came  along  and  said, 

"Come  David  and  be  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  " 

We  walked  through  a  clearing  and  all  sat  on  a  log.  It  was  about  11:00 
A.  M.  when  a  light  appeared  and  it  grew  brighter  until  an  angel  stood 
before  us  and  on  the  appearance  of  a  table  was  laid  the  plates,  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  or  ball  or  director,  sword  of  Laban,  etc.  ,  and  a 
voice  declared  and  bore  record  of  the  truth  of  the  translation,  turning 
the  leaves  over,  and  thus  the  vision  ended.  1 

David  Whitmer  is  seventy-thr ee  in  January,  1878,  and  stands  five 
feet  ten  inches  tall  and  weighs  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  fair  and 
prominent  features.  He  has  only  one  son,  David,  and  one  daughter,  now 
a  widow.  We  had  shown  us  the  transcript  copy  of  the  original  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  written  by  Martin  Harris;  Oliver  Cowdry;  Emma  Smith,  the 
Prophet's  wife;  and  Christian  Whitmer.  It  was  fools  cap  and  about  two 
inches  thick--and  clean  and  well  preserved.  He  gave  us  the  names  of  the 
six  at  the  organization  of  the  Church:  (1)  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.  ,  (2)  Oliver 
Cowdry,  (3)  David  Whitmer,  (4)  Hyrum  Smith,  (5)  John  Whitmer,  and 
(6)  Christian  Whitmer.  As  near  as  he  could  remember,  it  was  about 
dinner  time  at  Peter  Whitmer' s  house.  There  were  present  about  forty 
or  fifty  persons,  mostly  members  of  the  Church  at  East,  New  York. 

His  testimony  is  as  strong  as  possible  that  Joseph  Smith  did  receive 

2 

revelations  and  did  organize  the  Church  with  apostles  and  gifts.  But  at 
the  reorganization,  about  the  year  1836,  [it]  varied  some,  as  for  instance: 
naming  the  Church  of  Christ,  "The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  "  Young  David  [Whitmer]  spoke  saying  that  that  was  about  the  first 


^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  December  22,  1877,  VII,  10-12. 
^Ibid.  ,  pp.  12-15. 
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dispute  or  disagreement  between  the  Prophet  and  his  father.  He  also  states 
that  the  Prophet  suffered  the  publication  of  the  revelations  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants)  to  be  printed  in  Jackson  County  prematurely,  and  that  he  told 
them  that  it  would  result  in  evil  and  that  the  Prophet  had  gone  astray,  and 
he  did  not  believe  in  revelations  received  by  the  Prophet  since  that  time. 

....  David  said  that  the  Prophet  translated  first  by  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  and  afterwards  by  a  Seer  Stone.  They  number  about  fifteen 
and  hold  meetings  in  the  Whitmer  Schoolhouse  once  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

We  bore  a  faithful  testimony  to  him  [David]  of  the  work  being  on¬ 
ward  and  invited  him  to  give  heed  and  search  for  the  mind  of  the  Lord  and 
gather  up  to  Zion  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains  according  to  Isaiah,  second 
chapter;  and  that  at  anytime,  we  would  be  on  hand  to  render  him  any  nec¬ 
essary  assistance,  and  that  I  would  [do]  anything  for  him;  he  could  write  to 
me  anytime.  Brother  [Hyrum]  Clark  also  made  the  same  proposition  and 
said,  "Take  our  names";  and  he  observed,  "I  have  his  name,  "  alluding  to 
me.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  partook  of  our  spirit,  even  the  spirit  of  Zion. 

I  also  bore  remembrance  of  Orson  Pratt  and  Wilford  Woodruff,  inviting 
him  in  his  old  age  to  visit  Zion  and  be  blessed,  etc.  ^ 

Sunday,  December  23,  [1877];  We  visited  [the]  Christian  Church 
and  also  a  Methodist  meeting  (afternoon  and  evening);  also  the  graves  of 
the  father  and  mother  of  David  Whitmer  and  Oliver  Cowdry,  the  Courthouse 
and  where  the  old  jail  was  that  contained  our  brethren  in  1838  [the  Richmond 
Jail],  and  paid  our  last  visit  to  David  Whitmer.  [We]  had  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  several  on  our  doctrines  in  our  hotel.  One  of  the  conspicuous 
ones  was  General  Doniphan,  who  was  a  guest  at  our  hotel.  The  General 
paid  the  best  of  attention;  I  knew  the  General  when  he  was  practicing  law 
in  Liberty,  Clay  County,  adjoining  this  County;  and  he  it  is  who  was  the 
noble  General  who  at  Far  West  said  he  would  move  his  regiment  before 
he  would  consent  to  shed  innocent  blood. 

I  wish  to  mention  an  item  of  conversation  with  David  Whitmer  in 
regard  to  seeing  one  of  the  Nephites.  Zina  Young  desired  me  to  ask  about 
it.  David  said; 

Oliver  [Cowdry],  the  Prophet,  and  I  were  riding  in  a  wagon,  and  an 
aged  man  about  five  feet  ten  inches,  heavy  set,  and  [having]  on  his  back 
an  old  fashioned  army  knapsack  strapped  over  his  shoulders  and  some¬ 
thing  square  in  it,  walked  alongside  of  the  wagon,  and  wiped  the  sweat 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  December  23,  1877,  VII,  p.  15. 
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off  his  face,  smiling  very  pleasant. 

David  asked  him  to  ride  and  he  replied,  "I  am  going  across  to  the 

Hill  Cumorah.  Soon  after  they  passed,  they  felt  strangely  and  stopped, 

but  could  see  nothing  of  him.  All  around  was  clear,  and  they  asked  the 

Lord  about  it.  He  said  that  the  Prophet  looked  as  white  as  a  sheet  and 

said  that  it  was  one  of  the  Nephites  and  that  he  had  the  plates.  On 

arriving  at  home  they  were  impressed  that  the  same  person  was  under  the 

shed,  and  again  they  were  informed  that  it  was  so.  They  saw  where  he  had 

been,  and  the  next  morning  David's  mother  saw  the  person  at  the  shed  and 

he  took  the  plates  from  a  box  and  showed  them  to  her.  She  said  that  they 

were  fastened  with  rings  thus:  £3  .  He  turned  the  leaves  over;  this  was 

a  satisfaction  to  her.  She  died  in  the  room  where  we  visited  (sitting  up 

2 

in  her  chair)  without  a  struggle. 

[After  returning  to  their  hotel,  Edward  Stevenson  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  to  Apostle  Orson  Pratt]: 

Dear  Bro:  I  have  just  returned  from  the  third  interview  with  David 
Whitmer,  since  our  arrival  at  this  place,  night  before  last.  David 
looks  pretty  well  preserved,  and  weighs  heavier  than  ever  before  152 
lbs;  and  stands  5  feet  10,  fair,  and  prominent  features.  Bro.  Hyrum 
Clark  and  myself  met  him  at  his  own  fireside  and  were  made  welcome, 
and  he  was  very  free  to  converse,  each  interview  lasting  several  hours. 

I  asked  him  in  regard  to  the  names  of  the  six  members  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  on  the  6th  day  of  April  1830,  and  he  gave  them  as 
follows:  1st  Joseph  Smith,  2,  Oliver  Cowdery,  3rd  David  Whitmer,  4th 
Hyrum  Smith,  5,  John  Whitmer,  6,  Christian  Whitmer  and  as  near  as 
he  could  remember,  about  12  dinner  time.  He  also  said  that  there 
were  40  or  50  persons  present  many  of  whom  were  in  the  Church. 

He  showed  us  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
written  by  different  persons,  Martin  Harris,  Oliver  Cowdery,  Emma 
Smith,  and  Christian  Whitmer.  It  was  clean  and  well  cared  for,  written 
on  foolscap,  and  about  2  inches  thick.  It  came  into  his  hands  from 
Oliver  Cowdery  at  his  death,  who  lived  in  this  place  at  the  time  of  his 
death  and  now  he  is  by  the  side  of  both  the  father  and  the  mother  of 
David  Whitmer,  and  some  others  of  the  Whitmer  family,  about  half  a 
mile  north  of  Richmond.  We  visited  the  spot  to-day.  The  city  now  con¬ 
tains  about  2,  000  inhabitants.  A  large  courthouse  stands  in  the  same 
square  on  the  spot  where  the  old  one  stood  about  40  years  ago.  Some  of 
our  brethren  will  well  remember  the  old  one.  The  old  log  jail  is  substi¬ 
tuted  by  a  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop.  A  shock  of  earthquake  rent  the 
new  court  house  in  1862,  but  it  still  stands.  We  asked  David  Whitmer 
in  regard  to  his  faith  in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  He  smiled  and  his  coun¬ 
tenance  lit  up,  saying,  "As  I  know  the  sun  shines  so  I  know  an  angel 
appeared  while  Joseph,  Oliver  and  myself  sat  upon  a  log  in  a  clearing 


^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  December  23,  1877,  VII,  16-17. 
2Ibid.  ,  pp.  17-18. 
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about  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  "  a  light  first  appearing  which 
grew  brighter  until  the  angel  stood  before  them  and  placed  upon  a 
table  before  them  the  plates  of  gold,  also  the  brass  plates,  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  (or  interpreters),  the  ball  or  compass  and  the  sword  of 
Laban.  He  said  that  there  could  be  nothing  to  induce  him  to  deny  these 
things.  He  further  stated  that  he  knew  that  Joseph  was  a  prophet,  and 
did  receive  revelations  and  that  he  organized  the  Church  on  the  rock 
with  the  12  Apostles. 

David  has  just  two  children,  a  son  44  years  of  age,  a  daughter, 
both  living  here,  the  latter  a  widow.  David  will  be  73  years  of  age 
in  January,  and  his  brother  John,  2  years  and  6  months  older  and 
lives  at  Far  West. 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  interview  to-day  with  General  Doniphan  and 
attended  the  Christian  Church  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Gen.  Atchison 
is  still  alive  and  2  other  members  of  the  bar,  all  of  which  lived  at 
Liberty,  Clay  County,  Mo.  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  our  people 
from  Jackson  County  when  Clay  Co.  received  them.  .  .  .  With  kind 
regards,  E.  STEVENSON.  P.  S.  Martin  Harris  was  not  with  Oliver 
and  David,  but  subsequently  witnessed  the  plates,  etc.  1 

[Edward  Stevenson  also  reported  his  visit  to  President  John  Taylor 
as  follows]: 

Dear  Bro.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Bro.  Clark  and  myself  arrived 
safely  in  this  place  [Shady  Grove,  Hickman  County,  Tennessee]  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1877,  in  safety  and  in  good  health.  We  stopped  over  at  the  R. 
and  L.  Junction,  Mo.  5  miles  from  Richmond,  Mo.  ,  where  after  putting 
up  at  the  Hudgins  Hotel,  we  found  David  Whitmer,  the  only  surviving  one 
of  the  three  witnesses  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  With  the  exception  of 
rhumatism  [he]  seems  to  enjoy  good  health.  .  .  .  He  stated  in  the  most 
positive  terms  that  he  saw  the  angel,  golden  plates,  Urim  and  Thum¬ 
mim,  etc.  The  plates  were  opened  leaf  by  leaf.  He  saw  the  characters 
and  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  bearing  record.  .  .  .  From  his  only  son, 
David,  who  was  born  in  Liberty,  Clay  County,  Missouri  in  1833,  I 
learned  that  the  first  difficulty  or  dispute  between  his  father  and  the 
Prophet  was  in  1836  about  the  name  of  the  Church,  objecting  to  calling 
it  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  he  wishing  it  to  be 
called  the  Church  of  Christ.  .  .  .2 

[In  a  letter  to  the  Salt  Lake  Herald  this  same  visit  is  reported  as 
follow  s]: 

This,  my  fourteenth  trip  across  the  plains,  five  times  by  team  and 


Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  December  23,  1877  ("Journal 
History  of  the  Church,  "  December  23,  1877,  p.  3).  It  should  be  noted  that 
David  Whitmer  mentioned  the  name  of  Martin  Harris  as  one  who  wrote  part 
of  what  became  our  present  Book  of  Mormon.  Though  this  is  not  generally 
recognized,  it  is  consistent  with  the  statement  of  the  Lord  which  indicates 
that  more  than  the  116  pages  (which  were  lost)  had  been  translated.  Cf. 
Smith,  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  10:40-41;  "which  you  have  retained;". 

2  ' 

Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson  to  President  John  Taylor,  dated 
January  7,  1878.  Letter  on  file  in  the  Church  Historian's  Office,  Salt  Lake 
City  (cf.  "Journal  History  of  the  Church,  "  January  7,  1878,  p.  2). 
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nine  by  train,  was  a  successful  one  in  every  particular;  no  accident  of 
any  description  on  the  whole  route.  ...  In  reply  to  a  question  by  me, 
as  to  his  present  views  as  a  witness  to  the  plates  of  the  Book  of  Mor¬ 
mon,  [David]  said,  "I  was  plowing  in  my  field,  when  1  heard  a  voice 
saying,  'Blessed  is  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  those  that  keep  his 
commandments.  '  After  I  had  plowed  one  more  round,  the  Prophet  and 
Oliver  Cowdery  came  along,  and  said,  'Come  and  be  one  of  the  witnesses.  ' 
We  passed  through  a  clearing  and  sat  on  a  log.  "  While  there,  a  light 
appeared,  which  grew  brighter,  until  an  angel  stood  before  them  with 
the  plates  and  other  things.  "The  angel  turned  the  leaves  so  that  we 
could  see  the  engravings,  etc.  We  then  heard  a  voice,  saying  that 
those  things  were  true  and  that  the  translation  was  correct.  This  was 
about  11  o'clock  in  the  morning.  "  ^ 

A  cyclone  like  a  pillar  of  smoke  destroyed  one -half  of  Richmond, 

Missouri  where  Hyrum  and  I  visited  December  23rd,  [1877].  David  Whit- 

mer's  residence  and  where  the  prophets  of  God  suffered  imprisonment 

2 

[were  destroyed]- -half  of  a  million  [dollars'  worth]  destroyed. 

a 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1886,  7;  15  A.M.:  I  called  on  David  Whitmer; 

0 

eight  years  ago  I  visited  him  and  now  again.  He  is  eighty-one  and  very 
feeble.  I  had  to  stop  him  [from]  talking  to  rest  as  I  [could]  see  [that]  it 
was  hurting  him.  About  11:00  A.  M.  he  had  to  lie  down  and  rest.  I  then 
talked  with  David  [Whitmer],  Jr.  very  seriously  [for]  about  two  hours. 

Father  Whitmer  showed  me  the  old  manuscript  in  several  different 
handwritings;  also  the  seven  or  eight  lines  of  characters  that  Martin 
Harris  took  to  [Charles]  Anthon  of  New  York  City.  He  said  that  he  suffered 
a  Mr.  Jacob  Hicks,  of  Liberty,  Clay  County,  Missouri  to  photograph  it.  He 
has  them  or  the  negative.  David  is  sanguine  [certain]  that  the  manuscript 
is  the  real  one  from  which  the  Book  of  Mormon  [came]  and  it  looks  to  me 
more  like  it  as  I  examined  it.  Some  of  it  is  in  takes  for  the  printer's  use, 
and  it  is  sewed  together  in  parts  of  fools  cap  with  yarn.  He  holds  it  very 
sacred. 

Many  incidents  he  related  over  [again]  that  he  did  on  my  last  visit. 

At  12:00  [o'clock]  we  were  called  to  dinner.  David  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  his  granddaughter  at  the  other  end.  I  sat  next,  David,  Jr.  next  and 
opposite  them  his  great  grandson,  and  next  to  me  one  Philander  Page,  son 
of  Hiram  Page  one  of  the  eight  witnesses.  I  was  called  upon  to  ask  a 
blessing.-  [I]  blessed  the  food  and  called  upon  the  Lord  to  bless  David  and 


Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson  to  the  Salt  Lake  Herald,  dated 
January  21,  1878  as  quoted  in  "The  Journal  History  of  the  Church,  " 
January  21,  1878. 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  June  11,  1878,  VII,  122. 
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enlighten  him  by  his  spirit  and  to  bless  and  lead  the  household  to  do  his  will,  etc. 

I  felt  to  thank  God  for  this  blessing  to  once  more  behold  him  in  the 
flesh,  and  I  said  to  David,  "Now  I  have  proved  myself  a  prophet.  "  He  wished 
to  know  how  that  was.  Well  I  was  at  Logan  doing  temple  work  when  the 
paper  said  that  David  Whitmer  was  dying,  and  I  spoke  by  the  impulse  of 
the  spirit,  "No  David  won't  die;  he  will  live  and  I  will  behold  him  again 
in  the  flesh,  "  and  now  it  is  fulfilled. 

Now,  as  eight  years  ago,  he  says: 

As  I  live  and  stand  upon  this  earth,  so  sure  did  I  see  the  angel  who 
stood  before  us  while  we  were  sitting  upon  a  log,  that  is  Joseph,  and  I 
and  Oliver  Cowdry.  We  were  talking  when  a  bright  light  began  to  shine 
around  us.  It  grew  brighter  and  brighter  until  an  angel  stood  before  us. 

A  table  [was]  in  front  of  him  on  which  were  the  plates,  the  sword  of 
Laban,  Ball  or  Compass,  etc.  The  plates  were  shown  us,  the  leaves 
[being]  turned  over.  A  portion  of  them  were  sealed.  We  also  heard  a  ^ 
voice  commanding  us  to  bear  testimony  of  these  things  to  the  world,  etc. 

He  also  related  to  me  that  previous  to  Joseph  coming  to  him  only  a 
short  time  while  he  was  plowing  in  the  field,  he  heard  a  voice  and  saw  a 
personage.  The  voice  said,  "Blessed  is  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  they  who 
keep  his  commandments" -- soon  after  which,  Joseph  came  along  and  said, 
"David,  you  are  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  " 

He  left  his  team  tied  up  to  the  fence  and  they  went  through  a  clearing  and 
into  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  sat  upon  a  log  as  spoken  above. 

He  also  related  a  little  very  interesting  incident  that  occurred  in 
June,  1829.  David,  Oliver,  and  Joseph  were  riding  from  Harmony,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  two  former  in  front,  and  Joseph  [in]  back,  sitting  in  the  bed  on 
hay  or  straw.  David  had  been  down  with  his  team  over  one  hundred  miles  to 
fetch  Joseph  up  to  his  mother's  to  translate  the  Book  of  Mormon,  about  two 
and  one -half  day's  drive.  While  thus  riding,  an  aged-looking  old  man  came 
walking  along,  putting  his  hand  on  the  wagon  bed.  He  had  on  his  back  a 
knapsack  and  the  straps  crossed  on  his  breast.  He  took  his  handkerchief 
and  wiped  his  face  to  remove  the  sweat,  as  it  seemed  to  them.  David,  who 
was  driving  his  team,  said  to  the  man,  "Will  you  get  up  and  ride?"  "No,  " 
said  he,  "I  am  only  going  over  to  Cumorah,  "  and  suddenly  disappeared.  They 
stopped  the  team,  amazed  at  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  fine -looking 
stranger.  He  says  that  they  all  felt  so  strangely  that  they  asked  the 
Prophet  to  enquire  of  the  Lord  who  this  stranger  was.  Soon  David  said  they 

Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  February  9,  1886,  XVI,  30-32. 
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turned  around  and  Joseph  looked  pale,  almost  transparent,  and  said  that 
[that]  was  one  of  the  Nephites,  and  [that]  he  had  the  plates  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  in  the  knapsack. 

After  their  arrival  home  they  felt  the  influence  of  this  same  per¬ 
sonage  around  them,  for  he  said  there  was  a  heavenly  feeling  with  this 
Nephite.  Mother  Whitmer  said  (and  told  them)  that  she  had  seen  this  same 
man,  the  Nephite,  and  [that]  he  showed  her  the  plates,  and  that  a  portion 
of  them  were  sealed  together.  This  was  a  great  privilege  to  her,  but  she 
was  good  to  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  and  here  was  her  reward. 

David  delighted  to  relate  many  of  those  incidents,  but  as  to  Peter, 
James,  and  John  coming  to  Joseph  and  conferring  the  Priesthood  upon  him, 
he  is  ignorant  of  it.  He  says  that  the  Lord  commanded,  and  that  is  all.  But 
here  he  is  in  the  dark.  I  found  from  him  that  the  records  or  histSry  kept 
by  John  Whitmer,  now  dead,  are  in  the  hands  of  John,  the  son  of  Jacob.  I 
walked  out  to  see  him,  one  and  one -half  miles,  but  he  said  that  the  Elders 
had  decided  that  no  one  should  have  access  to  the  records  until  they  had 
first  looked  them  over.  All  of  them  said  that  there  was  no  record  of 
Peter,  James,  and  John  coming  to  Joseph  and  laying  on  hands  on  him. 

[Edward  Stevenson  reported  this  visit  to  Apostle  Franklin  D. 

Richards  as  follows]: 

Dear  Brother  F.  D.  Richards:  I  take  pleasure  in  addressing  a  few 
lines  to  you.  My  journey  to  this  place  has  been  attended  with  blessings. 

I  called  on  David  Whitmer  soon  after  breakfast  at  the  Huggins  House, 
and  spent  until  2:00  P.M.  [I]  took  dinner  with  David,  and  his  only  son, 
David,  and  a  son  of  one  of  the  eight  witnesses,  by  name  of  Page. 

David  seemed  quite  pleased  to  receive  me,  and  asked  me  to  ask  a 
blessing  on  the  food.  Of  course  he  bore  a  very  strong  testimony;  and 
although  very  feeble  in  body,  he  was  talkative;  but  said  many  things 
were  not  to  go  out  to  the  world,  that  he  talked  about. 

He  said  the  "signs  of  the  times"  to  him  indicated  great  events. 

[He]  has  no  sympathy  with  the  "Josephites"  or  others. 

I  learned  from  him  that  the  Church  Records  kept  by  John  Whitmer 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  John  Whitmer,  son  of  Jacob  Whitmer,  being  an 
elder,  has  charge  of  them.  He  lives  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
Richmond,  Ray  County,  Missouri.  I  walked  out  to  see  them,  but  he  said 
that  their  Elders  had  decided  that  they  should  not  be  examined  at 
present  by  any  one  until  they  first  had  looked  them  over. 

I  enquired  of  David  and  young  David;  also  of  Philander  A.  Page, 
aged  fifty-four,  son  of  Hiram  Page,  one  of  the  eight  witnesses;  also 


Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  February  9,  1886,  XVI,  32-37 
(cf.  Ibid.,  p.  31:  "David  Whitmer  [is]  age  eighty-one,  February  7th,  1886; 
his  wife  Jolley,  aged  seventy-one,  February  7,  1886.  David,  Jr.  aged 
fifty-two,  November  7,  1885.  " 
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John,  in  whose  hands  the  records  are;  all  (and  separately)  who  say  that 
they  do  not  have  any  knowledge  of,  neither  do  the  records  show,  concern¬ 
ing  Peter,  James,  and  John's  coming  to  the  Prophet  Joseph.  On  this  and 
also  on  John  the  Baptist's  mission,  they  seem,  all  of  them,  very 
ignorant.  David  said  the  Prophet  of  God  received  the  command  from 
God,  and  that  [that]  was  sufficient  authority.  He  did  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  the  necessity  of  the  connecting  link  of  ordinations. 

They  are  very  dark  on  the  subject  of  the  sealing  power  as  also 
baptism  for  the  dead. 

He  showed  me  again  the  manuscript  and  the  copy  of  the  characters 
of  the  plates  as  copied,  and  says  [they  are]  the  identical  ones  taken  by 
Martin  to  Prof.  Anthon, 

Poor  David  is  on  his  last  legs.  He  felt  very  much  pleased  when  I 
told  him  that  I  had  prophecied  that  he  was  not  going  to  die  at  the  time 
of  his  severe  sickness,  but  would  live  and  that  I  should  again  see  him 
in  the  flesh.  He  is  very  feeble,  and  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
checking  him  in  his  conversation  as  I  [could]  see  that  it  was  exhaust¬ 
ing  him  very  much.  He  will  not  weigh  one  hundred  pounds;  his  legs,  as 
I  felt  of  them,  seemed  only  skin,  bones,  and  sinues.  He,  in  turn,  took 
both  of  his  hands  around  mine  and  laughed.  "But,  "  said  he,  "I  am 
fifteen  years  older  than  you  are.  "  He  is  eighty-one  the  7th  of  February, 
1886.  His  wife  Julia  Jolly  is  seventy-one  the  7th  of  February,  1886. 
David,  Jr.  is  fifty-two,  7th  November  1885;  [he]  is  married,  but  has  no 
children.  [His]  wife  and  he  live  separate.  Julia,  his  only  sister,  and 
only  two  children  of  David,  is  fifty  years  of  age  September  28,  1885. 

He  has  a  son  and  daughter,  so  the  stock  is  running  out. 

My  visit,  altogether,  was  very  agreeable.  In  his  testimony  he  is 
as  firm  as  ever  and  still  delights  to  talk  on  those  early  times,  and 
says  he  has  yet  a  work  to  do,  but  his  time  is  not  yet  come.  [He] 
bears  testimony  of  coming  events  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  but  he 
is  not  yet  prepared  to  step  up  higher, 

I  told  him  if  ever  he  could  see  his  duty  to  come  and  be  a  partaker 
of  further  blessings  to  let  me  know  and  I  would  have  pleasure  in  doing 
everything  that  I  could  do  for  him.  He  thanked  me  very  kindly. 

My  visit  to  the  Temple  lot  in  Independence  was  very  agreeable.  It 
is  fenced  with  a  "9"  line  wire  fence  and  claimed  by  the  "Hedrekites" 
who  say  that  it  belongs  to  the  Lord.  No  one  has  seemed  to  care  for  it. 

Its  elevation,  sloping  to  the  W.  N.  and  south  is  beautiful.  One  corner 
is  cut  off  by  the  highway,  the  northwest  corner, 

I  attended  the  Josephite  meeting  and  Sunday  School  in  their  meeting¬ 
house.  There  are  over  four  hundred  of  them  there.  Lake  preached 
forty-two  minutes  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  only  stabbed  me  once 
in  all  of  his  remarks.  I  met  him  in  Canada,  talked  five  hours  then 
with  him,  so  he  is  very  shy  of  me.  .  .  .  With  love  to  all,  I  remain 
fraternally,  Edward  Stevenson.  1 

[A  report  of  this  visit  was  also  sent  to  President  Daniel  H.  Wells, 
only  a  small  portion  of  which  follows]: 

....  Eight  years  ago  I  visited  him,  and  fifty-two  years  ago  I 
heard  him  bear  his  testimony,  as  also  Oliver  Cowdery,  and  Martin 


Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson  to  Apostle  Franklin  D.  Richards, 
dated  February  12,  1886.  Letter  on  file  in  the  Church  Historian's  Office, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Harris,  when  I  was  only  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  I  am  a  witness 
that  each  time  their  testimony  has  been  by  the  power  of  God,  that  thrills 
through  the  whole  system  like  a  two-edged  sword.  David  is  now  just 
past  eighty-one  years  of  age,  and  only  by  a  hair's  breadth  has  escaped 
from  a  death  bed.  ...  I  was  kindly  received  and  entertained  from 
7:30  A.M.  until  2:  00  P.  M.  ... 

[Writing  aboard  the  S.  S.  Wisconsin,  a  few  additional  items  are 
mentioned  as  follows]: 

From  my  hotel  in  Richmond,  Missouri,  ten  minutes'  walk  brought 
me  to  the  house  of  the  venerable  old  gentleman,  for  such  I  found  him  to 
be.  The  colored  servants  ushered  me  into  his  presence,  where  I 
received  a  hearty  welcome.  But  what  a  change  had  taken  place  !  A 
mere  skeleton  of  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  weight. 

"Well,  "  said  David,  "death  came  pretty  near  claiming  me,  but  my 
time  had  not  come.  " 

While  exhibiting  the  manuscript  and  a  copy  of  the  characters.  .  . 
he  said,  "This  is  the  very  identical  copy  that  Martin  presented  to 
Professor  Anthon,  and  was  copied  directly  from  the  golden  plates.  " 

....  "But  is  there  not  another  manuscript  copy  from  which  the 
Book  of  Mormon  was  printed?"  I  asked.  "There  may  be,  "  said  David, 

"but  this  is  the  real  one.  See  here,  "  he  said,  "look  at  the  yarn  that  it 
was  sewed  with.  Thread  was  scarce  then.  And  see  here  are  the  takes 
for  the  printers  as  they  used  them.  " 

....  His  son  David  said  that  they  did  not  allow  many  at  present 
to  talk  with  his  father  because  he  was  so  weak. 

....  Although  not  identified  with  us  or  in  sympathy  with  any  of 
the  broken  branches  which  have  been  severed  from  the  grand  trunk,  yet 
as  I  have  witnessed  so  many  times,  as  far  as  his  testimony  is  concerned 
as  to  the  plates  and  visitation  of  the  angel,  both  in  youth  and  as  he 
stands  now  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  he  has  always  been  firm  as  the 
everlasting  hills.  In  the  more  advanced  principles,  however,  he  appears 
to  me  more  like  a  lad  who  ceased  to  grow  when  in  boyhood  and  remained 
where  he  was.  Outside  of  this  he  is  a  venerable  gentleman  and  com¬ 
mands  respect.  2 

[Further  information  is  given  in  his  communication  to  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  as  follows]: 

....  Though  now  very  aged,  his  testimony  is  still  undimmed,  and 
his  countenance  always  brightens  in  speaking  of  this  most  memorable 
event  in  his  history.  .  .  .  On  the  2nd  day  of  this  year  [1886]  I  left 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  rode  forty-two  miles  on  the  cars  to  Lexing¬ 
ton  Junction,  where  I  unfortunately  failed  to  make  train  connections  to  go 
five  miles  further  to  Richmond,  Ray  Co.  ,  the  home  of  him  I  sought.  But, 
determined  not  to  be  baffled,  I  decided  to  walk  the  distance,  though  the 
cold  was  intense,  the  thermometer  going  to  seventeen  degrees  below  zero. 

....  He  [David  Whitmer]  wore  a  black  suit  of  clothes  and  a  dark 
close-fitting  cap  on  his  head.  He  appeared  very  noble  to  me,  and  his 


Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson  to  President  Daniel  H.  Wells,  dated 
February  16,  1886  as  quoted  in  "The  Journal  History  of  the  Church,  " 

February  16,  1886,  p.  6). 

^Letter,  dated  March  10,  1886  ("Journal  History,  "  March  12,  1886,  p.  6). 
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face  seemed  to  beam  with  intelligence. 

He  told  me  that  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1829,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  Prophet,  asking  him  to  come  to  Palmyra  [Harmony]  and  convey 
him  to  his  father's  house,  that  he  might  there  be  able  to  work  on  the 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  journey  required  about  three 
days  each  way,  and  it  was  necessary  to  put  up  at  inns  on  the  way.  David, 
having  forgotten  the  names  of  the  inns  and  their  proprietors,  Joseph 
looked  through  the  seer  stone  and  told  him  them.  Oliver  Cowdery  made 
a  note  of  these,  and  by  inquiry  on  the  journey  found  that  the  Prophet  had 
stated  correctly. 

Soon  after  arriving  at  his  father's  David  was  baptized  in  Seneca 
Lake.  This  was  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  shortly  thereafter  he 
was  ordained  an  Elder,  he  being  the  third  in  the  Church,  as  he  claims, 
to  receive  this  ordination. 

While  on  the  return  journey  from  Palmyra  [Harmony],  David 
noticed  a  somewhat  aged-looking  man.  .  .  and  then  disappeared  very 
suddenly,  though  there  was  no  chance  for  him  to  secret  himself  in  the 
open  country  through  which  the  party  was  then  passing.  .  .  .  David  re¬ 
lates  [that]  the  Prophet  looked  very  white,  but  with  a  heavenly  appearance 
and  said  their  visitor  was  one  of  the  three  Nephites  to  whom  the  Savior  gave 
the  promise  of  life  on  earth  until  he  should  come  in  power.  ...■*■ 

Notwithstanding  every  one  of  these  witnesses  withdrew  from  the 
Church  in  1838,  yet  they  remained  firm  in  their  declarations  to  the  truth 
of  their  testimony.  Nine  years  afterwards  Oliver  Cowdery  returned  to  the 
Church  and  was  rebaptized.  In  [1870]  Martin  Harris  came  to  Utah,  and  he 
also  was  rebaptized.  David  Whitmer,  who  died  at  Richmond,  Ray  County, 
Missouri,  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  died  without  rebaptism.  He 
had  resided  in  that  place  nearly  fifty  years,  and  many  leading  citizens  of 
Richmond  signed  their  names,  which  were  published,  testifying  that 
David  Whitmer  was  an  honorable  citizen  whose  veracity  was  unquestioned. 

I  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  these  statements,  for  I  visited  him  in 

1870,  also  in  1879  [1877],  and  again  in  1886.  I  was  acquainted  with  him 

in  1833  [1834]  and  also  in  1838  when  he  was  disfellowshipped  by  the  Church 

at  Far  West,  Missouri.  It  was  no  secret  among  those  who  knew  him  at  his 

home  in  Richmond  that  he  always  stood  firm  to  his  testimony,  as  above 

stated.  The  other  two  witnesses  were  equally  valiant,  both  while  in  full 

fellowship  and  after  withdrawing  from  the  Church,  and  I  defy  the  world  to 

2 

impeach  either  of  those  three  witnesses. 

It  was  likewise  stated  to  me  by  David  Whitmer  in  the  year  1877  that 
Oliver  Cowdery  told  him  that  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  himself  had  seen  this 


Edward  Stevenson,  "A  Visit  to  David  Whitmer,  "  Juvenile  Instructor, 
XXII  (February  15,  1887),  55. 

2 

Stevenson,  Reminiscences  of  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  p.  23. 
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room  [the  room  full  of  Nephite  records  spoken  of  by  President  Brigham 

Young]  and  that  it  was  filled  with  treasure,  and  on  a  table  therein  were  the 

breastplate  and  the  sword  of  Laban,  as  well  as  the  portion  of  gold  plates 

not  yet  translated,  and  that  these  plates  were  bound  by  three  small  gold 
1 

rings.  .  .  . 

The  Thirteenth  Witness  to  the  Plates  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 

It  is  well  known  that  three  witnesses,  as  well  as  Joseph  Smith,  tes¬ 
tify  of  seeing  an  angel  and  hearing  his  voice;  also  of  seeing  the  plates 
containing  the  characters  from  which  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  printed. 

There  are  eight  witnesses  who  also  testify  of  seeing  and  handling 
the  gold  plates.  Twelve  witnesses,  including  Joseph  Smith.  The  thirteenth 
witness  is  Mary  Musselman  Whitmer,  the  wife  of  Peter  Whitmer,  Sen.  , 
and  mother  of  five  of  the  witnesses.  In  [1886]  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  Uncle  David  Whitmer,  as  he  is  so  familiarly  known,  and  at  other 
times  since  we  have  visited  him,  and  held  many  familiar  conversations 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  coming  forth  of  the  plates,  the  translation 
of  them,  and  the  visit  of  an  angel,  which  never  failed  to  inspire  him  with 
enthusiastic  delight. 

On  one  occasion,  while  sitting  with  Uncle  David  by  the  fireside, 
he  said,  "My  mother  died  while  sitting  in  that  very  chair  you  are  now 
occupying.  "  He  feelingly  spoke  of  the  virtues  and  good  acts  of  his  mother, 
and  her  kindness  to  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  and  his  party  while  they 
were  translating  the  Book  of  Mormon  at  his  father's  house  in  Fayette, 
Seneca  County,  New  York. 

While  in  this  mbod  of  conversation,  he  related  to  me  a  visit  of  the 
angel  Moroni  to  his  mother.  Uncle  David  said,  "My  mother  went  to  the 
barn  to  milk  the  cows,  where  she  met  a  mysterious  personage,  who  showed 
her  the  golden  plates,  turning  them  over  leaf  by  leaf,  with  the  exception  of 
a  portion  of  them  which  were  fastened  together  with  rings  (the  sealed  part 
of  the  plates).  " 

David  said  this  occurred  after  he  had  seen  the  same  messenger  on 
the  way  from  Harmony  to  Fayette.  .  .  .  David  said  that  they  felt  a  very 
strange  feeling  come  over  them,  and  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  inquired  of  the 

^Stevenson,  Reminiscences  of  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  p.  14. 
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Lord  concerning  it,  and  then  said  to  the  brethren  that  the  mysterious 
stranger  was  Moroni  with  the  plates  of  gold.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Joseph,  the  Prophet,  was  beset  with  a  wicked  class  of  men,  who  sought  to 
steal  the  plates  from  him,  so  much  so  that  his  life  was  in  danger;  therefore 
he  sought  to  know  of  the  Lord  the  best  mode  of  transferring  the  plates  from 
Harmony  to  Fayette.  They  were  finally  taken  in  charge  by  the  angel  to 
deliver  them  to  the  Prophet  again  at  the  end  of  their  journey.  David  told 
me  that  they  felt  the  same  heavenly  influence  after  their  arrival  at  his 
father's  home,  previous  to  his  mother's  visitation  and  view  of  the  plates. 

He  expressed  his  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  mother's  testimony. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1888,  Elder  Andrew  Jenson  and  myself, 
called  upon  John  C.  Whitmer,  the  grandson  of  Mother  Whitmer,  who  after 
our  inquiry  of  him  regarding  what  he  knew  of  his  grandmother's  view  of 
the  plates  said  substantially  as  follows: 

My  grandmother  told  me  that  the  strange  visitor  met  her  as  she 
was  going  to  milk  the  cows.  At  first  she  was  afraid  of  him,  but  he 
spoke  so  kindly  to  her,  explaining  to  her  the  nature  of  the  work  of 
translation  to  go  on  in  her  house,  that  she  felt  a  thrill  of  inexpressible 
joy,  which  removed  all  fear  from  her.  Comforting  words  were  spoken, 
promising  her  strength  and  pleasure  in  her  increased  labors,  and  sal¬ 
vation  at  the  end.  Moroni  took  from  his  knapsack  the  plates  and 
exhibited  them  as  already  explained  by  David.  The  personage  then 
suddenly  vanished  with  the  plates,  and  where  he  went,  she  could  not 
tell.  From  that  time  my  grandmother  was  enabled  to  perform  her 
household  duties  with  comparative  ease,  feeling  no  inclination  to 
murmur  because  her  lot  was  a  hard  one.  1 

John  also  said:  "I  knew  my  grandmother  to  be  a  good,  noble  and 
truthful  woman,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  truth  of  her  statement 
in  regard  to  seeing  the  plates.  " 

She  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  until  the  day  of 
her  death.  This  was  the  only  favored  female  to  gaze  upon  the  plates. 

Major  Bidamon  said  to  us  on  the  6th  day  of  October  last  that  Emma 
Smith  told  him  that  she  never  had  seen  the  plates,  but  that  she  had  felt 
them  when  they  were  covered  up.  Thus  Mary  M.  Whitmer  was  favored 
above  many  because  of  her  faithfulness  and  kindness  to  the  servants  of  God. 


Edward  Stevenson,  "The  Thirteenth  Witness  to  the  Plates  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  "  Millennial  Star,  March  27,  1893,  pp.  214-216. 

2Ibid. ,  p.  216. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

1870-1894 


The  Hill  Cumorah 

[The  following  information  is  extracted  from  a  letter  of  Edward 
Stevenson  to  Apostle  George  A.  Smith]: 

Elder  Stevenson,  during  his  trip  East  this  time,  has  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Hill  Cumorah,  whence  the  plates  from  which  the  Book  of  Mormon 
was  translated  were  obtained.  He  says,  although  the  hill  is  very  steep, 
the  highest  in  these  parts,  wheat  has  been  grown  on  the  very  spot  whence 
the  plates  were  taken.  He  visited  and  talked  with  an  old  gentleman, 
now  seventy-four  years  of  age,  who,  when  the  plates  were  exhumed, 
resided  adjoining  the  hill,  and  resides  there  still.  The  people  now 
call  the  hill  "Mormon  Hill.  "  In  the  country  around,  old  buildings, 
forts,  earthworks  and  mounds  have  been  discovered,  showing  that  in 
times  long  past,  it  was  thickly  peopled,  and  that  it  has  been  the 
theatre  of  conflicts  between  contending  armies.  1 

This  noted  hill  has  been  three  times  named  and  by  three  distinbt 
and  great  nations.  .  .  .  From  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  which  is  the 
northern  end  where  the  writer  has  stood  a  number  of  times,  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  sights  imaginable.  .  .  .  The  first  name  given  to  this  hill  (and 
by  a  lost  nation  who  left  the  Tower  of  Babel  2000  B.  C.  )  was  Ramah,  as 
found  in  their  history.  ...  It  was  named  the  second  time  by  an  entirely 
different  people,  and  called  Cumorah.  .  .  .  The  third  name  is  Bible  Hill, 
or  Mormon  Hill,  and  was  given  in  the  year  1829. 

Early  on  a  summer's  morning  in  the  year  1870,  after  a  gentle  shower 
during  the  night,  with  just  sufficient  rainfall  to  lay  the  dust,  I  set  out  to 
walk  to  the  hill.  Never  can  I  forget  the  lovely  scenery  of  that  lonely  but 
interesting  walk  down  that  most  excellent  Canandaigua  turnpike.  Among 
the  objects  passed  on  the  way  was  the  former  home  of  Joseph  Smith,  and  the 
very  old  and  comely  schoolhouse  where  he  learned  some  of  his  early  lessons. 

Arriving  near  the  object  of  my  morning's  walk,  I  set  about  inquiring 


*  Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  August  2  1,  1870  (Deseret  News, 
August  27,  1870).  Cf.  "Journal  History  of  the  Church,  "August  2  1,  1 S 7 0,  p.  1. 
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for  the  Hill  Cumorah.  But  not  one  could  I  find  in  all  the  country  round 
who  could  give  me  the  desired  information,  until  one,  and  the  right  one 
too,  who  was  made  to  comprehend  my  mind  and  wish,  said: 

Is  it  Mormon  Hill  that  you  want,  or  what  is  more  familiarly  known 
among  us  in  this  country  as  "Bible  Hill,  "  where  old  Joe  Smith  found 
the  Mormon  Bible?  Is  it  this  place  that  you  wish  to  find? 

Cast  your  eye  on  the  engraving  [see  Fig.  68]  which  is  the  one  of  my 
choice,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  a  north  front,  and  to  my  mind  the  most 
lovely  view  of  all.  There  a  r:e  differing  picture s  of  this  hill,  some  real 
and  some  imaginary.  The  one  presented  is  from  a  painting  made  from  a 
photograph  which  Apostle  F.  D.  Richards  had  taken  while  on  a  visit  to 
this  historic  hill  and  country. 

Some  cows  and  other  additions  have  been  made  to  the  picture,  such 
as  the  carriage  conveying  the  visitors  along  the  road  way  by  the  fence,  to 
the  house,  where  the  owner  of  the  hill  and  surroundings  lives.  But  the 

V 

main  features  of  the  hill  are  true  representations  of  it,  so  much  so  that 
J.  W.  Fox,  Jr.  ,  also  Bishop  G.  H.  Taylor,  both  of  whom  visited  the 
place  some  years  before,  say  it  is  the  best  picture  of  it  that  they  have 
ever  seen  presented. 

Brother  Edward  Holt,  of  the  South  Jordan  Ward  had  a  vision  of  the 
hill  (similar  to  the  one  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  had),  and  described  it 
very  minutely  before  seeing  the  picture  of  it.  He  said,  just  above  where 
he  saw  a  portion  of  the  top  of  the  stone  box  there  was  a  tree,  and  upon 
this  point  I  interrogated  him  closely,  stating  that  only  two  years  previous 
Bishop  Black,  Brother  Andrew  Jenson  and  I  had  visited  the  spot  of  ground, 
and  there  was  not  a  tree  there,  but  he  insisted  that  there  was  a  tree  just 
above  the  stone  box,  a  clumpy  tree,  for  he  saw  one  there.  It  became 
necessary  for  an  explanation  before  he  should  see  the  picture. 

At  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  the  gold  plates,  there  stood  upon 
the  side  of  the  hill,  about  fifteen  feet  above  where  the  stone  box  has  so 
long  reposed,  a  lone,  solitary,  sugar  maple  tree,  and  there  continued  to 
grow  until  twenty-two  years  ago  [1870],  just  as  described  by  Brother 
Holt,  who  was  so  highly  favored  of  God  as  to  see  the  whole  scene  in  a 
vision  or  dream. 

What  made  Brother  Holt's  vision  all  the  more  deeply  interesting  to 
me  was  that  in  [1870]  I  had  enjoyed  the  great  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  hill  in  person,  and  of  seeing  the  very  identical  spot  of  ground 
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Fig.  68,  The  Hill  Cumorah  from  the  North — part  of 
Edward.  Stevenson's  illustrated  lecture  collection 


Fig.  70,  Martyrdom  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
Smith  at  Carthage  Jail  in  Illinois — 
another  of  Edward's  lecture  series 


Fig.  69,  The  Angel  Moroni  delivering 
the  Plates  to  Joseph  Smith — another 
of  Edward's  lecture  series 


I 
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book.  .  .  although  spiritually,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  greatly  benefited 
by  this  "marvelous  work  and  a  wonder.  "  Still,  from  him  I  gleaned  some 
useful  information.  He  pointed  out  the  spot  of  ground  where  the  stone  box 
was  placed,  near  the  summit,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  point  of  the  hill. 

He  likewise  stated  that  soon  after  the  rumor  so  widely  spread  regarding 
"Joe"  Smith  finding  a  gold  bible,  that  there  was  great  excitement  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country,  and  that  it  was  about  this  time  the  Rochester  Com¬ 
pany  located  and  searched  for  hidden  treasure. 

Questioning  him  closely  he  stated  that  he  had  seen  some  good  sized 
flat  stones  that  had  rolled  down  and  lay  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  .  .  . 

He  stated  that  they  had  long  since  been  taken  away.  .  .  .  The  surrounding 
scenery,  which  embraced  a  young  grove  of  beech,  sugar  maple,  hickory, 
oak,  bass-wood,  etc.  ,  covering  about  five  acres  of  ground,  was  very 
beautiful.  The  grove  is  about  two  hundred  yards  southwest  of  where  the 
plates  were  found.  There  was  a  fine,  well-cultivated  field  of  grain  on  the 
hillside.  My  loquacious  guide  showed  me  another  and  much  deeper  cavity 
made  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill  by  the  above  named  Rochester  treasure 
seekers,  a  company  of  prospectors.  ^ 

Home  Missionary  Work  Continued 

Elder  [Nathan]  Porter  and  myself  arrived  at  this  place  [St.  George] 
on  Friday,  the  10th  inst.  [February,  1871],  and  since  have  held  meetings 
in  the  four  wards,  and  twice  yesterday  in  the  St.  George  Hall,  all  of  which 
were  well  attended.  We  also  attended  two  Sabbath  schools.  .  .  . 

We  have  held  twenty-five  meetings  up  to  this  date,  and  enjoy  the 
2 

trip  very  much. 

....  We  held  a  meeting  at  Washington  where  the  Cotton  Factory 
is  doing  well,  with  additional  woolen  machinery  to  work  up  the  products  of 
the  country.  After  holding  meeting  at  Toquerville  we  crossed  the  Rio  Virgin 
and  ascended  Hurricane  Hill  to  Pulpit  Rock.  .  .  .  We  held  several  meetings 
here  [Kanab]  and  one  at  Windsor  Castle.  We  returned  via  Toquerville  to  St. 
George,  where  we  held  four  meetings  and  one  at  Santa  Clara.  ...  We  have 
found  an  excellent  spirit  in  all  of  these  southern  settlements,  and  none 

^Stevenson,  Reminiscence s  of  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  pp.  12-13. 

^Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  February  13,  1871  (Deseret 
News,  February  22,  1871).  Cf.  "Journal  History,  "  February  13,  1 87 1 ). 
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but  good  Latter-day  Saints  with  the  guidance  and  wisdom  of  President  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  could  have  endured  the  arduous  task  of  sustaining  those  now 
flourishing  settlements  under  such  adverse  circumstances  in  this  rough 
mineral  soil  and  most  forbidding  country.  P.  S.  Instead  of  twenty-five 
meetings  up  to  correspondence  of  February  13th,  it  should  have  been  thirty- 
five;  we  have  held  up  to  this  present  date,  February  27th,  fifty-one  meetings. 

[The  Deseret  News  noted  the  following]: 

....  Elders  Stevenson  and  Porter  arrived  in  this  city  on  Thursday 
evening  [March  10th],  well  and  hearty.  Their  trip  has  lasted  three  days 
short  of  two  months,  during  which  they  have  preached  one  hundred  and 
forty  times,  and  traveled  (in  an  open  buggy)  a  thousand  miles.  They 
have  visited  the  south  and  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory; 
have  been  treated  invariably  with  kindness  and  respect.  .  .  .  2 


Mission  IV--  1872 

[On  April  2  8th,  1872  Edward  Stevenson  was  set  apart  by  Apostle 

3 

Brigham  Young,  Jr.  to  a  special  mission  in  the  United  States.  The 
Deseret  News  published  the  following]: 

Elder  E.  Stevenson  write s  from  Polk  City,  Polk  County,  Iowa,  that 
he  and  N.  T.  Porter  were  still  staying  in  that  state,  as  their  way  was 
open  there  to  present  to  the  public  the  truth  about  Utah.  They  had  been 
preaching  in  the  Davis  schoolhouse  and  had  attended  the  Sabbath  School, 
where  Elder  Porter  was  invited  by  the  superintendent  (a  Methodist)  to 
pray  and  Elder  Stevenson  to  interrogate  the  school.  Elder  Stevenson 
was  also  invited  to  join  the  procession,  act  as  chaplain  for  the  day  on 
July  4,  and,  with  Elder  Porter,  propose  and  respond  to  toasts. 

Elder  S.  had  also  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
was  invited  to  deliver  another.  .  .  .  4 

Since  writing  to  you  from  Polk  County,  Iowa,  Elder  Porter  and  my¬ 
self  felt  led  to  direct  our  steps  eastward.  The  last  meeting  we  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  was  a  sort  of  combination  or  communion  of  sects. 

We  had  the  privilege  of  thirty  minutes.  I  saw  pleasant  countenances  and 
very  easy  and  quiet  feelings  and  a  very  full  house.  We  had  a  good  time. 

On  our  way  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  we  visited  several  scattering 
Saints.  .  .  we  took  the  cars  down  the  Mississippi  to  Montrose,  dropped  off 
and  visited  a  few  friends,  and  my  old  home  where  I  first  settled  down  in 


^Letter,  dated  February  27,  1871  (Deseret  News,  March  9,  1871). 
2 

Letter,  dated  March  10,  187  1  (De  seret  News,  March  18,  1871). 
^"Missionary  Record,  "  Book  B,  24:945  or  1872:31,  24. 

^Deseret  News,  July  17,  1872. 
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married  life.  Stepped  up  on  a  high  point,  where  once  the  Nauvoo  Temple 
could  be  seen  four  miles  east,  but  alas  now  gloom  and  ruins. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  I  helped  to  mark  this  spot  where  now  rest 
the  ashes  of  Justin  Porter,  and  where  several  others  sleep.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  Mormon  burying  ground.  We  recognized  the  place  by  the 
tomb  stones,  otherwise  we  were  lost,  for  groves  of  timber  now  cover  the 
spot  which  then  was  bare,  and  where  houses  were  are  groves  of  straight 
trees,  ten  inches  in  diameter.  .  .  .  Scarcely  could  we  find  in  the  whole 
neighborhood  an  old  friend,  most  have  died,  moved,  or  gone.  We  were 
kindly  entertained  by  the  widow  of  Mirek  Reed.  We  visit  Nauvoo.  * 

Soon  after  writing  you  from  Montrose  we  fell  in  company  with  a 
gentleman  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  .  .  .  After  waiting  some  time 
for  the  tardy  steam  ferryboat,  we  chartered  a  skiff  and  started  over  the 
waters.  The  island  between  Montrose  and  Nauvoo  has  grown  up  with  timber 
so  as  to  obstruct  a  fair  view.  We  took  a  farewell  look  at  Montrose,  where 
in  1839  I,  with  many  others  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  took  refuge  in  the 
dilapidated  and  deserted  soldiers'  barracks,  now  removed  and  replaced  by 
two  or  three  steam  mills,  a  few  stores  and  hotels,  and  some  respectable 
dwellings.  .  .  .  We  landed  near  the  old  stone  house,  known  as  the  Rigdon 
House,  still  standing,  re -roofed  but  like  all  the  rest  of  the  city,  it  looks 
dismal  and  forlorn.  Hyrum  Smith's  house  and  office  remain.  We 
stepped  into  Joseph  Smith's  old  store,  found  a  man  building  a  boat  down 
stairs.  .  .  .  We  pass  around  the  corner  and  to  the  edge  of  the  river, 
where,  on  the  north  west  corner  of  the  Nauvoo  House,  stands  a  rather 
coarse  dwelling.  We  saw  the  old  sign  of  the  Mansion  House.  After  passing 
to  the  front  and  seeing  a  breach  in  the  Nauvoo  House,  some  of  the  stone  work 
placed  into  the  fence,  and  some  also  with  the  brick,  now  twenty-seven  years 
old,  in  the  structure,  we  entered  the  dwelling.  After  passing  the  time  of 
day,  we  introduced  our  stranger  to  Emma  Smith  (now  Bidaman).  Emma  had 
her  arm  in  a  sling,  having  fallen  down  the  cellar  quite  recently  and  broken 
her  left  arm  just  above  the  wrist,  which  she  said  was  doing  well.  .  .  .  We 
called  at  the  old  mansion,  and  introduced  our  stranger  to  Alexander  Smith, 
the  present  proprietor,  and  passed  up  the  street.  President  B.  Young's 
brick  house,  the  Masonic  Hall,  Bishop  E.  Hunter's  stone  house  and  barn, 

1  Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson  to  the  Deseret  News  (XXI,  405),  dated 
August  1,  187Z  as  quoted  in  "The  Journal  History,  "  August  1,  187Z,  p.  3. 
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President  H.  C.  Kimball's,  and  a  few  others  still  stand,  old  land  marks, 
and  traces  of  old  Nauvoo.  The  Temple  block  and  especially  where  the  Tem¬ 
ple  stood  now  grows  grape  vines,  weeds  and  vegetable s .  Scarcely  any  one 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  which  were  grown  over  with  grass  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  was  a  vast  cornfield.  We  hurried  up  to  the  old  upper 
landing  and  in  a  few  moments  were  ensconced  in  one  of  the  state  rooms  of 
a  beautiful  steam  packet,  the  Muscatine.  Early  in  the  morning  we  were 
landed  at  Burlington,  thirty-five  miles,  and  the  last  we  saw  of  our  stranger, 
R.  E.  Bovar,  ex-newspaper  correspondent  and  schoolteacher.  .  .  .  He 
expressed  surprise  to  see  Emma  Smith  looking  so  much  like  a  servant.  .  .  .  ^ 
[The  Deseret  News  noted  the  following  on  September  14th,  1872]: 

Elders  Edward  Stevenson  and  Nathan  Porter  arrived  home  from 
missions  in  the  East.  ^ 

On  November  28th,  [1872],  I  enjoyed  a  splendid  ride  from  Payson, 
passing  Santaquin  and  Mona,  to  Nephi,  where  we  held  meetings  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Bishop  Thompson  and  his  settlement  of  six  hundred  [at  Scipio] 
convened  and  on  Saturday  evening  we  enjoyed  a  good  meeting.  We  held 

meeting  the  following  evening  with  a  very  full  house  at  Nephi,  on  Monday 

3 

evening  at  Payson,  and  at  Lehi  on  the  3rd. 

Mission  V--  1877-1878 

[Edward  Stevenson  was  set  apart  December  12th,  1877  by  Apostle 

4 

Joseph  F.  Smith  to  a  mission  in  the  Southern  States.  ] 

This,  my  fourteenth  trip  across  the  plains,  five  times  by  team  and 
nine  by  train,  was  a  successful  one  in  every  particular.  .  .  .  My  mission¬ 
ary  labors  will  be  confined  more  particularly  to  Tennessee.  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  general  roughness  of  this  state,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed  it. 
The  country  is  hilly  and  the  soil  poor.  .  .  the  population  mixed,  but  made 

5 

up  of  affable,,  generous,  and  kind  people. 

[The  Deseret  News  of  March  15th,  1878,  printed  the  following]: 

'''Letter  from  Edward  Stevenson  to  the  Deseret  News  (XXI,  425),  dated 
August  9,  1872  as  quoted  in  "The  Journal  History,  "  August  9,  1872,  p.  3. 

2 

Deseret  News,  September  14,  1872. 

3 

Letter,  dated  December  5,  1872  (Deseret  News,  December  7,  1872). 
^"Missionary  Record,  "  Book  B,  44:  1724  or  1877:  157. 

5 

Letter,  dated  January  21,  1878  ("Journal  History  of  the  Church,  " 
January  2  1,  1878,  p.  1). 
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Elder  Edward  Stevenson  writes  from  Shady  Grove,  Hickman  County, 
Tennessee.  He  and  Elder  Hyrum  Clark  are  laboring  in  that  part.  .  .  . 

The  people  come  to  meeting  at  night  over  the  "clay  hills"  carrying  torches 
to  light  them  on  their  way.  Many  of  the  houses  in  that  part  of  the  country 
have  no  windows,  rendering  them  particularly  cold  and  airy  in  winter.  .  .  . 

On  Saturday,  the  4th  instant  [May,  1878],  Elder  H.  Clark  and  myself 
left  our  headquarters,  R.  R.  Churches,  Hickman  County,  and  held  two  meet¬ 
ings  in  this  county,  on  Sunday  5th,  one  meeting  in  a  grove,  where  we  had 
prepared  a  baptizing  pool  in  a  clear  little  stream,  running  into  Duck  River. 
Our  audience  consisted  of  about  sixty  persons,  seated  on  chairs  and  rustic 
seats.  We  had  a  lively  time,  and  baptized  four  persons  and  confirmed  them 

at  our  afternoon  meeting  held  in  the  Pleasant  Ridge  meeting  house,  which  was 

2 

well  filled.  .  .  .  The  meetings  are  crowded,  and  so  far  very  quiet.  .  .  . 

[The  Deseret  News  printed  the  following  on  June  14th,  1878]: 

We  have  been  permitted  to  peruse  a  letter  from  Elder  Edward 
Stevenson  to  President  John  Taylor.  .  .  .  He  has  met  several  sectarian 
ministers,  who  attacked  him  savagely  and  challenged  him  to  public 
debate,  but  the  preliminaries  being  arranged  they  failed  to  appear. 

Brother  feels  well  in  his  mission,  and  is  working  energetically  in 
the  good  cause.  ^ 

[The  following  is  also  found  in  the  Deseret  News]: 

By  letter  from  Elder  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  July  16th.  .  .  we 
learn  that,  in  company  with  Elder  P.  P.  Pratt,  who  joined  him  from 
the  Northern  States,  on  the  18th  ult.  ,  he  had  just  completed  a  tour  of 
100  miles;  found  a  new  opening  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  Louis 
County,  and  had  held  24  meetings  during  the  past  28  days.  .  .  .  Elder 
Hyrum  Clark  was  released  from  his  mission,  on  the  16th  ult.  ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health.  ^ 

[On  the  17th  of  August,  1878,  the  Deseret  News  noted  the  following]: 

We  have  been  permitted  through  courtesy  of  Elder  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
to  peruse  a  letter  written  from  Cassandra,  Walker  County,  Georgia,  by 
Bro.  Edward  Stevenson.  .  .  .  Brother  Stevenson  states  that  he  and 
Elder  P.  P.  Pratt  were  in  Cassandra  to  attend  a  conference  of  the 
Southern  mission  on  the  9th  inst.  The  field  of  labor  of  these  Elders 
in  Tennessee  has  greatly  enlarged  since  their  arrival  there.  This  is 
a  source  of  gratification  to  them;  but  they  feel  that  the  force  of  Elders 
in  that  locality  should  be  increased,  in  order  to  meet  the  many  inquiries 
and  invitations  made  by  the  seekers  after  truth.  5 

....  I  believe  a  sketch  of  my  journey  through  Tennessee  and  this 


^Deseret  News,  March  15^  18781  ^Ibid.  ,  May  13,  1878,  XXVII,  263. 
^Ibid.  ,  June  14,  1878.  ^Ibid.  ,  July  25,  1878,  XXVII,  401. 

^Ibid.  ,  August  17,  1878. 
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short  distance  in  North  Georgia  will  interest  you.  .  .  .  We  soon  came  to 
the  Tennessee  River  which  is  about  five  or  six  hundred  yards  wide.  .  .  .  We 
held  meeting  and  pass  up  six  miles  and  cross  the  river.  This  is  the  1st  of 
August  and  election  day,  and  just  as  we  pass  the  cross-roads,  a  negro  stabs 
a  white  man,  killing  him,  and  flees  to  the  mountains.  We  came  to  Chatanooga, 
a  fair  sized  town  on  the  railroad,  and  sleep  four  miles  out  in  Georgia.  On 
the  next  evening  we  got  an  appointment  out  and  seventy-five  or  eighty  of  the 
citizens  were  locked  out  because  we  were  Latter-day  Saints.  On  Saturday 
evening  we  held  a  meeting  with  the  Saints,  and  Sabbath  morning  traveled  ten 
miles  and  held  two  meetings,  and  in  the  night  were  visited  with  or  by  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  who  sheared  our  horses'  manes  and  tails,  and  cut  an  ear  off 
of  each  of  them.  Thirty  miles  more,  two  hundred  in  all,  brought  us  to 
conference  where  we  are  at  present.  .  „  . 

[The  Deseret  News  noticed  Edward  Stevenson's  return  as  follows]: 

Today  [September  23,  1878]  we  met  Elder  Edward  Stevenson,  who 
returned  this  morning  from  the  field  of  his  missionary  labors  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  .  .  .  During  the  time  of  his  absence  he  held  177 
public  meetings,  which  were  generally  very  well  attended.  A  great 
deal  of  prejudice  had  existed  against  the  truth,  but  since  the  people 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  investigate,  many  defenders  of  the  Gospel 
have  arisen,  and  the  feeling  of  sympathy  and  honest  inquiry  is  steadily 
gaining  ground.  .  .  .  ^ 

Edward  Stevenson- -An  Alternate  Member 
of  the  First  Council  of  Seventies 

I  was  called  to  attend  and  meet  with  the  Council  of  First  Seven 

Presidency  of  the  Seventies,  meeting  the  first  time  Saturday,  the  [7th] 

of  June  [1879]  and  continued  to  meet  each  Saturday.  The  call  was  made 

by  President  Joseph  Young  at  the  General  Council  of  Seventies  which 

3 

meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

[Edward  Stevenson  also  served  as  a  home  missionary  as  he  states  in 
his  journal];  [I]  attended  quarterly  conference  and  was  called  on  as  a  home 
missionary,  my  name  being  entered  on  the  missionary  list  [July  5th,  1879]. 

Sunday,  13th:  Elder  J.  Sandburgh  and  myself  go  to  North  Jordan  to 

4 

fill  my  first  appointment  on  this  new  home  mission. 


Letter  to  his  daughter,  Lizzie,  dated  August  13,  1878. 

2 

Deseret  News,  September  23,  1878. 

3  4 

Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  VIII,  11.  Ibid.,  VIII,  1 1  ff . 
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[The  following  is  published  in  the  Deseret  News,  February  12,  1880]: 

Elder  Edward  Stevenson,  who  has  returned  from  his  trip  south,  as  a 
missionary  in  the  bee  enterprise,  furnishes  us  a  few  more  items  of  his 
journey:  On  the  5th  inst.  ,  at  Gunnison,  as  anticipated,  a  branch  bee 
association  was  formed.  ...  At  Nephi,  Juab  County,  a  society  was 
organized.  .  .  .  Continuing  on  his  return,  Elder  Stevenson  met  with  the 
citizens  of  Provo  on  the  9th  inst.  ,  and  a  bee  society  was  organized 
....  It  was  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  decided  by  unanimous  vote, 
that  the  only  effectual  means  of  destroying  foul  brood  and  preventing 
its  spread  and  ravages,  was  to  burn  the  infected  hives,  honey,  bees  and 
all.  .  .  .  Elder  Stevenson.  .  .  mentions  in  favorable  terms  the  Sunday 
Schools  he  visited  at  Spanish  Fork,  Payson,  Provo  and  Springville.  .  . 
an  excellent  meeting  held  at  Gunnison.  .  .  a  flourishing  school  at  the 
same  place,  taught  by  Miss  Lizzie  Stevenson.  ^ 

[A  sample  of  Edward  Stevenson's  activities  in  the  meeting,  itself, 
with  the  First  Seven  Presidents  of  Seventies  from  1879  until  1894  when  he 
becomes  a  full  member  as  taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  follows]: 

Br.  A.  Miner  read  a  notification  from  the  General  Committee  on  the 
celebration  of  the  24th  of  July,  appointing  himself,  Robert  Campbell  and 
Edward  Stevenson,  a  Committee  to  obtain  70  members  from  the  Sevent¬ 
ies  to  go  in  the  procession  on  the  occasion.  2 

On  motion  of  Br.  Stevenson  his  name  [Brother  Entwistle] 
be  entered  on  the  list  and  be  excused  for  the  present  [from  going  on  a 
mis  sion]. 

The  name  of  Br.  Joseph  W.  Orart  of  Provo  was  suggested  by  Br. 
Stevenson  for  a  mission. 

On  motion  of  Br.  Stevenson  a  letter  be  sent  to  him  inviting  him  to 
take  a  mission.  3 

It  was  motioned  by  Br.  Stevenson  and  carried  that  the  Clerk  be 
instructed  to  write  to  him  [Mons  Andersen  who  had  been  called  on  a 
mission  as  well  as  his  son,  thinking  some  mistake  had  been  made  and 
that  the  son  had  better  go]  that  he  was  the  man  meant  and  if  both  can 
go  to  prepare  themselves.  .  .  . 

On  Motion  of  Br.  Stevenson,  the  Clerk  write  to  him  [Brother  Royal 
Barney  thought  his  age  and  circumstances  would  not  permit  of  his  going] 
that  if  he  desires  a  mission  and  volunteers  he  can  go.  ^ 

On  Motion  of  Br.  Stevenson,  his  name  [Edward  Stevenson]  be  placed 
on  the  Missionary  List.  Br.  Taylor  amended  the  motion,  that  he  [Edward 
Stevenson]  be  ready  by  spring,  and  that  he  be  so  reported  to  the  Twelve 
Apostles  when  he  sends  his  recommend.  5 

[On  the  14th  of  June,  1881,  Edward  Stevenson  takes  a  sample  of  fifty 
pounds  of  honey  from  his  Cottonwood  apiary  to  the  Deseret  News  Office  and 


^Deseret  News,  February  12,  1880. 

2 

"Seventies  Council  Record,  July  21,  1880,  p.  12. 

^Ibid.  ,  August  28,  1880,  p.  221.  ^Ibid.  ,  September  4,  1880,  p.  222. 
^Ibid.  ,  November  6,  1880,  p.  234. 
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states  that  "he  anticipates  six  thousand  pounds  this  year."]^ 

On  the  20th  ultimate  [June,  1883],  I  left  Salt  Lake  City,  passing 
through  Utah  County,  also  Juab  and  Sanpete  Counties  to  Sevier  County.  At 
Gunnison  I  was  joined  by  Bishop  Madsen.  .  .  and  President  F.  Spencer  at 
Glenwood,  and  on  the  27th  of  June  we  passed  over  the  mountains  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  east  of  Glenwood.  .  .  gradually  we  came  to  Burville  in  Grass 
Valley.  .  .  .  We  attended  a  Sunday  School  jubilee  in  a  bowery  in  the  midst 
of  this  grove  and  it  was  a  grand  success.  .  .  .  After  enjoying  meetings 
here,  we  crossed  another  range  of  mountains  twenty  miles  to  Rabbit  Valley 
.  .  .  .  We  enjoyed  another  jubilee  here  and  meetings,  and  it  was  a  wonder 
where  the  people  came  from  to  fill  the  house  and  a  bowery  that  was  attached 
to  it,  as  the  settlement  is  scattered  up  and  down  Dirty  Devil  stream  [Fre¬ 
mont].  .  .  .  On  the  30th  ultimo  we  climbed  up  the  mountains  thirteen  miles, 
and.  .  .  saw  one  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  a  little  sea  9,  200  feet  above  sea 
level  [Fish  Lake]  abounding  with  a  multitude  of  three  kinds  of  trout.  .  .  the 
Gunnison  company  camped  and  took  from  these  brooks  about  fifty  trout,  and 
it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  thirty  persons  feasting  on  fresh  trout,  all 

seated  around  a  temporary  table  under  the  pines  on  the  green.  These  twin 

2 

creeks  are  formed.  .  .  on  the  southwest  side.  .  .  , 

Elder  A.  H.  Cannon  and  myself  expect  to  complete  the  organization 
and  location  of  the  Seventies  in  Sanpete  and  Sevier  Stakes  this  evening  at 
Mount  Pleasant  [September  7th,  1883].  .  .  .  After  holding  meetings  at  Gunni¬ 
son  last  Friday  evening.  .  .,  we  proceeded  overland  thirty-five  miles  south 
to  Richfield,  where  we  spent  the  Sabbath  visiting  the  Sabbath  School.  .  .  .  At 
2:00  P.  M.  and  7:30  P.  M.  we  held  meetings  and  located  two  Quorums  of  Sev¬ 
enties,  and  on  Monday  evening  7:30  P.  M.,  we  met  a  crowded  house  at  Gunnison.  .  . 

3 

On  Tuesday  evening  we  met  and  located  the  Seventies  in  Manti.  .  .  . 

Mission  VI- -  1883- 1884 

[Edward  Stevenson  was  set  apart  for  this  mission  to  Canada  by 

4 

Apostle  Albert  Carrington  on  October  8th,  1883.  ] 

^Deseret  News,  June  14,  1881. 

_ 

Salt  Lake  Herald,  July  14,  1883. 

3 

Deseret  News,  September  10,  1883. 

4 

"Missionary  Record,  "  Book  B,  74:2921  or  1883:213. 
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[The  following  was  reported  in  the  Deseret  News]: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Elder  Edward  Stevenson,  now 
laboring  in  Canada.  He  gives  particulars  of  his  journey  to  his  field 
of  labor  2,  649  miles  from  home,  and  an  account  of  the  lecture  he 
delivered  in  the  Music  Hall  at  Morrisburg  which  was  reported  in  the 
Dundas  County  Herald  and  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  this  paper. 

Since  that  time  Elders  E.  Stevenson  and  G.  W.  Beckstead  have  held  other 
well  attended  meetings,  one  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Dunbar,  another  in  a 
Baptist  Church  in  Stormont  County,  and  another  in  a  School-house  at 
Osnabuck  Centre.  They  have  also  visited  extensively,  going  from  house 
to  house,  circulated  tracts  and  traveled  a  good  deal,  the  weather  being 
quite  mild  for  that  region,  though  Bro.  Beckstead  had  one  of  his  ears  j 
frozen  and  Bro.  Stevenson  had  his  face  nearly  frozen  during  a  cold  snap. 

....  I  have  heard  about  snapping  cold  weather,  but  had  to  come  to 

Canada  to  find  the  interpretation  of  it.  It  was  on  December  22nd,  [1883], 

that  we  took  our  first  lesson.  We  are  living  in  a  two-story  brick  house, 

and  within  four  or  five  feet  of  it  is  a  cheese  factory  built  of  wood.  During 

the  night  we  began  to  hear  a  snapping  sound  occasionally  and  beginning 

just  previous  to  our  retiring,  perhaps  10:00  P.  M.  The  snapping  increased 

until  it  began  to  pop,  and  before  morning  the  snapping  and  popping  became  , 

quite  alarming.  The  floor  down  stairs  snapped,  the  portico  on  the  east 

and  the  roof  of  the  house  snapped  and  popped,  and  you  ought  to  have  heard 

the  snap  and  pop  of  the  old  cheese  house.  I  believe  one  would  have  thought 

instead  of  Christmas  the  glorious  Fourth  had  popped  in.  Some  friends 

calling  in  to  see  us  soon  after  explained  that  when  it  got  real  cold  the 

fences  popped,  the  bush  as  it  is  called  here  (timber  land  or  trees)  popped 

and  split,  some  of  them  clear  down  to  the  roots.  Thus  we  learned  what 

snapping  cold  weather  was.  .  .  .  About  the  20th  of  December  eight  inches 

of  snow  afforded  a  week  of  good  sleighing,  and  since  the  3rd  of  January  we 

have  had  about  three  feet  of  snow  on  the  level  and  six  feet  in  drifts.  .  .  . 

On  the  3rd  instant  a  woman  four  miles  from  here  froze  to  death,  and 

about  that  time  four  other  persons  in  this  province  were  also  frozen  to 

death.  .  .  .  Since  writing  last  we  have  had  nine  public  meetings  in  three 

counties,  with  an  attendance  of  from  eighty  to  250,  except  the  first  one, 

in  a  small  new  schoolhouse,  when  there  were  but  fifty.  We  have  traveled 

,  2 

270  miles,  mostly  on  foot.  .  .  . 

....  On  the  19th  of  February  we  left  Morrisburg,  calling  at 


^Deseret  News,  January  9,  1884. 

^Salt  Hake  Herald,  January  30,  1884. 
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Prescott,  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  London  and  many  other  places  aside  from 

the  track,  visiting  mayors,  ministers,  school  trustees  and  others,  having 

held  in  all  sixteen  meetings,  distributing  tracts  and  privately  teaching  many. 

A  few  in  Dundas  County  are  likely  to  be  baptized  in  the  spring.  We  found 

some  scattered  members  and  organized  a  branch  of  the  Church  in  Hamilton, 

Wentworth  County,  Ontario,  Canada  West,  last  Sunday,  March  2nd,  with  an 

Elder  and  a  Priest.  .  .  .  Since  arriving  at  Morrisburg  we  have  traveled 

1,  072  miles,  410  of  it  being  on  foot.  ^ 

Since  writing  to  you  last,  March  7th,  Elder  G.  W.  Beckstead  and 

myself  have  labored  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  Hamilton,  and  Chatham,  Kent 

County,  and  other  points  lying  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie.  On  the  18th 

of  March,  Elder  Beckstead,  on  account  of  sickness,  was  released  from  his 

mission  to  Canada,  and  returned  home  to  Zion.  Since  that  date  I  have 

labored  alone,  being  the  only  missionary  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with 

but  few  friends  and  many  enemies  to  the  cause  that  I  was  sent  to  advocate 

and  represent,  which  sometimes  caused  rather  lonely  feelings.  .  .  .  Since 

that  time  I  have  held  twenty-one  meetings,  making  forty-two  in  all.  .  .  . 

Since  my  last  letter  I  have  baptized  three  persons,  a  man  and  his  wife  and 

the  man's  brother,  and  blessed  four  children  and  there  are  some  believing 

of  whom  a  few  will  probably  be  baptized.  I  have  met  many  difficulties  and 

2 

close  times,  but  the  Lord  has  always  opened  up  the  way. 

I  have  concluded  to  make  a  change  of  Canadian  atmosphere  for  a 

short  life  in  New  York,  and  when  once  my  mind  was  made  up  to  do  so,  the 

3 

exchange  was  affected  in  eighteen  hours.  .  .  . 

Today  we  are  out  in  mid-ocean  1,  512  miles  from  New  York.  We 

left  there  on  the  17th  inst.  ,  as  announced,  at  precisely  11:00  A.  M.  .  . 

five  sails  are  up.  .  .  .  By  invitation  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 

4 

passengers  at  3:00  P.  M.  on  Sunday  in  the  grand  saloon.  .  .  . 

I  am  succeeding  admirably  in  obtaining  genealogy  as  far  back  as 
1661,  though  the  records  from  1700  back  are  written  in  Latin  and  are  quite 
imperfect.  The  Parish  Church  of  Ashby  Folville,  Leicestershire,  [England], 
where  I  obtained  my  genealogy  is  of  very  ancient  date.  .  .  .  While  thus 
engaged,  I  am  also  joining  the  brethren  in  the  interests  of  the  living  as 
well.  Elder  George  Goddard,  the  President  of  the  branch,  and  myself 

1  2 

Deseret  News,  March  19,  1884.  Ibid.  ,  June  5,  1884. 

^Salt  Lake  Herald,  June  22,  1884.  ^Ibid.  ,  July  13,  1884. 
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obtained  the  Secular  Hall.  .  .  and  on  Wednesday  the  16th  and  Thursday  the 
17th  we  delivered  a  lecture.  .  .  .  On  Sunday  last  four  meetings  were  held, 
two  in  the  open  air,  and  two  in  the  meeting  room.  Last  night  ten  of  us 
walked  out  into  a  country  village  three  miles.  We  sang  and  notified  the 
people,  and  125  listened  very  attentively  and  wished  us  to  come  again  on 
Wednesday  evening.  .  .  .  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  great  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  Leicester  since  my  last  visit  thirty  years  since.  Then  this 
was  a  small  hand  loom  stocking  district  and  now  135,  000  people  exist.  ^ 

The  497  souls  of  this  company  who  left  Liverpool  August  30th 

arrived  last  evening  [September  16,  1884]  at  6:00  P.  M.  in  Ogden  being 

2 

seventeen  days  on  the  journey.  .  .  . 

[The  Deseret  News  reported  the  following]: 

Elder  Edward  Stevenson  called  at  our  office  today  and  gave  a  brief 
account  of  his  recent  movements.  He  was  called  on  a  mission  to  Canada, 
October  6th,  1883,  and  soon  after  proceeded  thither,  where  he  labored 
till  June,  1884,  and  then  proceeded  to  England  and  the  Island  of  Jersey. 
Here  he  obtained  genealogies  of  his  relatives  to  the  number  of  about 
400.  .  .  .  While  absent  he  held  84  meetings,  wrote  225  letters,  traveled 
16,  100  miles,  published  4,  000  pamphlets  in  Canada  and  England  and  bore 
testimony  to  thousands  publicly  and  privately.  His  health  was  much 
improved  by  the  change  and  journey  to  Europe  and  he  returns  home  im¬ 
proved  by  his  mission,  although  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  He  regards 
this  [as]  a  day  of  sowing  but  not  of  reaping.  3 

After  several  interesting  meetings  [May,  1885],  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  President  Jacob  Gates,  the  Seventies  of  Parowan  were  set  in  order 
and  some  ordained  into  the  69th  Quorum  of  Seventies.  We  drove  to  Summit, 
six  miles,  and  held  meeting  in  this  small  place  of  eighteen  families.  .  .  . 
Bishop  Henry  Lunt  kindly  conveyed  us  to  Cedar  City,  where  we.  .  .  held 
meeting  and  arranged  the  Seventies,  ordaining  some.  On  the  27th  we  visited 
the  Seventies,  looked  over  the  settlement,  and  in  the  evening  gave  a  lecture 
on  the  history  of  Gibraltar,  which  was  largely  attended  as  was  also  one  at 

Parowan  previously.  .  .  .  During  nine  days  we  have  held  twelve  meetings 

4 

and  ordained  about  seventy  of  the  brethren.  .  .  . 

["The  85th  Quorum  of  Seventy  was  partly  organized  by  Jacob  Gates 

and  Edward  Stevenson  at  Kanab,  Kane  County,  "  and  the  "86th  Quorum  of 

5 

Seventy  was  partly  organized.  .  .  at  Panquitch,  Garfield  County.  "] 


1  2 
Deseret  News,  August  12,  1884.  Ibid.  ,  September  17,  1884. 

^Ibid.  ,  September  19,  1884.  ^Ibid.  ,  June  8,  1885. 

5 

Jenson,  Church  Chronology,  p.  121. 
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[The  Utah  Journal  printed  the  following]: 

Elder  Edward  Stevenson  said  that  while  in  Jackson  county  our 
brethren  made  wine  from  the  wild  grape  for  use  in  administering  the 
sacrament.  It  was  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  for  this  people 
to  use  pure  home  made  wine  in  the  sacrament.  It  was  also  right  to  use 
pure  water  in  preference  to  adulterated  wine.  .  .  .  ^ 


Mission  VII--1886 

[Edward  Stevenson  was  set  apart  by  Apostle  Franklin  D.  Richards  to 

2 

a  mission  in  the  "United  States  and  Great  Britain"  on  February  1st,  1886.  J 

Dear  Brother  [writing  to  President  Daniel  H.  Wells]--I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  calling  at  Independence,  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  and  visiting 
friends  and  looking  over  the  sacred  temple  lot,  selected  by  our  honored 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  .  .  .  The  Hedreckites,  one  of  the  many  branches  who 
have  separated  from  the  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  paid  up  taxes,  fenced 
it  with  a  nine  wire  fence,  and  hold  it  as  the  Lord's  property.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  are,  on  the  East  105,  South  109,  West  70,  Northeast  49  yards;  thence 
East  to  place  of  beginning  62  yards.  Thus  you  see,  one  corner,  the  North¬ 
west,  is  cut  off  by  the  road.  ...  I  visited  John  E.  Page's  widow,  near 
the  Southeast  corner  of  the  temple  lot.  One  of  his  sons  lives  with  his 
mother.  It  will  be  remembered  that  John  E.  Page  was  one  of  the  original 
twelve  apostles  under  Joseph  our  true  Prophet.  After  hearing  my  testimony 

3 

they  said  they  felt  better  about  the  Salt  Lake  Mormons.  .  .  . 

[The  Millennial  Star  announced  the  following]: 

The  following  named  missionaries  to  Great  Britain  arrived  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  on  Saturday,  the  13th  inst.  [March,  1886],  per  S.  S.  Wisconsin  of 
the  Guion  Line:  Edward  Stevenson.  .  .  .  Elder  Edward  Stevenson  will 
travel  in  the  Mission  under  the  direction  of  the  President.  4 

Elder  Edward  Stevenson  who  was  with  the  company  of  Saints  that  left 
Liverpool  on  the  13th  ult.  [November,  1886],  has  written  us  an  interest¬ 
ing  letter  describing  the  incidents  of  the  voyage.  It  was  an  unusually 
rough  one.  .  .  .  Although  rather  advanced  in  years,  Elder  Stevenson 
while  here  labored  with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of  a  youthful  missionary, 


Utah  Journal,  December  26,  1885  as  quoted  in  "The  Journal  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Church,  "  December  20,  1885,  p.  6. 

^"Missionary  Record,  "  Book  B,  86:  1886:  17. 

3 

Millennial  Star,  XLVIII,  155  as  quoted  in  "The  Journal  History  of 
the  Church,  "  February  16,  1886,  p.  6. 

^Ibid.  ,  XLVIII,  188  as  quoted  in  "The  Journal  History  of  the 
Church,  "  March  18,  1886,  p.  8. 
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and  did  a  good  work.  He  thus  writes  of  his  labors:  "I  have  not  forgot¬ 
ten  the  good  times  enjoyed  with  many  faithful  Latter-day  Saints  in  Eng¬ 
land.  .  .  I  trust  that  God  will  remember  them  and  bless  them  as  in  turn 
He  does  His  faithful  Elders  who  leave  good  homes,  families  and  friends, 
and  with  their  hard  earned  means  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  ministry.  ...  I  went  to  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  Aug.  10th  last,  where 
I  spent  nearly  five  weeks  spreading  the  Gospel,  and  in  connection  with 
my  wife  [Elizabeth  Jane  DuFresne],  a  native  of  that  place,  visited 
relatives,  removing  prejudice  and  obtaining  genealogies.  We  then 
attended  and  enjoyed  the  London  and  Nottingham  Conferences,  visiting 
the  Saints,  attending  meetings  and  gathering  genealogies  to  the  number, 
in  all,  of  about  5,  000  names.  I  trust  and  feel  that  my  mission  will 
prove  a  blessing  to  many,  both  living  and  dead.  .  .  . 

In  this  evening's  News  [December  10,  1886]  is  the  following: 

Looking  for  Edward  Stevenson- -Last  night  deputy  marshals  visited 
the  house  of  Edward  Stevenson,  in  the  14th  ward,  and  on  making  inquires 
for  that  gentleman  were  informed  that  he  was  not  at  home.  They  refused 
to  accept  this  statement  and  searched  the  premises,  but  without  further 
success.  This  morning  another  search  was  instituted,  but  with  the  same 
result.  The  house  and  buildings  at  Mr.  Stevenson's  farm  in  Big  Cotton¬ 
wood  were  also  examined  this  morning,  but  he  was  not  there.  He  is 
wanted  on  a  charge  of  unlawful  cohabitation  [polygamy]  made  against 
him  December  10th,  1886,  Friday. ^ 

I  think  I  have  something  else  better  to  do  than  to  spend  my  time  in 
the  "Pen.  " 


Anti-poligamy  Days--Edward  Stevenson  in  Hiding 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jane  Stevenson  took  me  in  a  very  nice  buggy  to  Cou¬ 
sin  Carter's  in  Bountiful,  Davis  County.  We  housed  the  carriage  in  Brother 

Carter's  barn.  They  did  not  know  me  in  my  disguise.  I  slept  at  Sister 

3 

Mary  Carter's.  We  remained,  copying  genealogies  several  days. 

In  disguise  I  walked  up  to  the  Seventies'  Council  Meeting  at  Presi¬ 
dent  H.  S.  Eldridge's  residence,  1st  South  and  East  Street,  just  past  the 
City  Hall.  I  rang  the  bell  and  was  admitted.  My  voice  was  known  and  a 
general  hand-shaking  and  greeting  [resulted].  After  business  I  was  called 
upon  to  speak  and  report  my  mission  of  16,  816  miles  in  about  ten  months. 

Brother  Gates  who  so  often  makes  his  home  with  me  accompanied  me  home 

4 

and  we  passed  on  to  the  Fifteenth  Ward. 

^Millennial  Star,  XLVIII,  731  as  quoted  in  "The  Journal  History  of 
the  Church,  "  November  15,  1886,  p.  8. 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  December  10,  1886,  XVIII,  77. 

"^Ibid.  ,  November  23,  1886,  XVIII,  59.  4 Ibid.,  December  8,  1886,  p.  75. 
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I  see  in  the  Daily  News  of  the  20th  [December,  1886],  that  T.  E. 
Smith,  one  of  my  deputies  of  the  1 0th‘ instant,  who  came  to  arrest  me  is 
dismissed  as  a  deputy  by  Marshal  Dwyer.  ^ 

Mission  VIII--1887 

Dear  Brother  [writing  to  President  Franklin  D.  Richards,  January 
10,  1887]--I  take  pleasure  in  dropping  a  few  lines  this  morning.  I  am  con¬ 
tinuing  my  missionary  labors,  striving  by  the  help  of  the  Lord  to  do  good 
wherever  opportunity  affords.  I  am  meeting  good  success  with  friends  and 
hope  to  continue  to  gain  genealogies,  preparing  for  a  good  harvest  for  the 
dead.  I  consider  it  more  profitable  to  do  good  in  this  way  than  to  spend 
money  and  time  in  a  less  profitable  way.  It  is  rather  unpleasant  to  be 
hunted  like  a  felon  for  obedience  to  God's  commands.  I  hope  and  constantly 
pray  the  Lord  to  preserve  our  leaders  from  the  grasp  of  the  ungodly  and  to 
give  us  grace  as  our  day.  I  and  wife,  Emily  Electa  Stevenson,  arrived 
from  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  to  this  place  [Sandusky,  Ohio]  last  evening.^ 

1  learned  of  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Court  reversing  the  Utah 
Court  decision  in  the  segregation  cases,  hence  Apostle  L.  Snow's  release 
from  the  "Pen,  "  and  all  others  released  from  their  two  to  five  counts, 

only  one  count  being  legal.  It  is  a  stunner  for  the  Utah  usurpers, 

3 

treacherous  devils  incarnate.  This  shows  them  up  to  the  world. 

4 

June  8th:  The  anchor  is  up  and  we  sail  off  [for  England]. 

July  11th;  We  go  to  St.  Paul's  Convent  gardens  [London]  and  search 

5 

the  records  for  three  hours  and  get  the  names  of  considerable  dead. 

Although  I  have  been  far  away  in  Europe  and  have  traveled  over 
31,  000  miles  during  the  period  between  February  1st,  1886  and  the  present 
date  [October  22,  1887],  I  have  not  forgotten  you  [writing  to  H.  W.  Smith]. 
And  now  I  have  returned  to  America,  leaving  Liverpool  on  the  8th  and 
arriving  in  New  York  the  18th. 

November  7th:  Once  more  I  arrive  at  home  and  yet  I  have  no  home, 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  December  22,  1886,  XVIII,  94. 

2 

Letter,  dated  January  10,  1887  (Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  " 
XVIII,  106-113. 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  February  21,  1887,  XVIII,  173. 
4Ibid.  ,  June  8,  1887,  XIX,  158.  5Ibid.,  July  1 1,  1887,  XIX,  183. 
6Ibid.  ,  October  22,  1887,  XX  a,  53-54. 
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but  I  am  an  exile.  ^ 

I  passed  through  the  back  lot  to  Judge  Elias  Smith,  Sr.  's  and  visited 

with  him.  [He]  congratulated  me  on  my  successful  mission  and  in  obtaining 

about  twelve  thousand  names  of  my  dead  relatives.  I  have  traveled  34,925 

miles,  held  many  public  meetings  and  lectures,  and  have  written  536  letters, 

2 

private  and  public  (many  for  the  public  press)  and  spent  $1,  241.  50. 

Mission  IX--1888 

[Edward  Stevenson  was  set  apart  by  Apostle  Franklin  D.  Richards 

3 

to  a  mission  to  the  United  States  on  September  4th,  1888.] 

Tuesday,  September  4th:  Brother  Andrew  Jenson  took  breakfast 
with  us.  Then  we  went  up  to  the  President's  office  and  arranged  for  our 
tickets  via  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  via  Pueblo  and  Kansas  City, 
and  from  Kansas  City  to  New  York.  After  arranging  for  our  conveyance, 
we  went  over  to  the  Historian's  Office,  visited  and  received  our  missionary 
certificates.  Apostle  F.  D.  Richards  and  I  laid  our  hands  upon  Elder 
Andrew  Jenson  and  blessed  and  set  him  apart.  Then  they  in  turn  laid 
hands  on  me,  and  we  all  then  laid  our  hands  on  Bishop  Joseph  Smith  Black. 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon  us  and  we  had  a  time  of  rejoicing. 

[Elder  Richards  blessed  Edward  Stevenson  as  follows]: 

We  bless  you  to  go  upon  this  journey  which  is  contemplated  to  be 
taken  with  Brother  Jenson  in  order  to  find  and  obtain  such  valuable 
information  as  is  necessary  for  Church  History  and  for  bringing  forward 
and  perfecting  the  facts  and  knowledge  and  information  of  historical 
value  which  shall  be  of  great  value  to  the  people  of  God  in  days  which 
are  to  come.  .  .  and  having  had  experience  and  knowledge  that  you  may 
be  of  great  use  and  service  to  Brother  Jenson,  in  enabling  him  to  ac¬ 
quire  such  information  as  shall  be  edifying  and  profitable  to  God's 
people,  both  for  the  present  and  future,  knowing  that  these  things  that 
may  now  be  obtained  will  in  the  future  increase  in  worth  as  years  roll 
around.  .  .  .  4 

Sunday,  9th:  We  arrive  near  the  public  square  and  view  where  Edward 
Partridge  and  others  suffered  indignities.  .  .  .  The  Hedrickites  were  emerg¬ 
ing  from  their  nice  little  meeting  house  and  we  met  Brother  Hill,  their  leader 
and  others,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  them.  An  appointment  was  arranged  for 
a  meeting  Monday  evening  in  their  meeting  house  in  the  northeast  corner  of 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  November  7,  1887,  XX  a,  76. 

^Ibid.  ,  November  10,  1887,  XX  a,  80. 

^"Missionary  Record,  "  Book  B,  1888:  102. 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  September  4,  1888,  XXII,  74-76. 
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the  Independence  Temple  Block.  After  dinner  with  our  friend,  we  bore  our 
testimony  to  them  and  went  to  the  Josephite  testimony  meeting  at  2:00  P.  M.  , 
and  during  the  meeting  I  spoke  twenty  minutes  with  telling  effect. 

[Elder  Andrew  Jenson  reported  the  incident  to  the  Utah  Enquirer 
as  follows]: 

In  the  afternoon  we  attended  a  Josephite  prayer  and  testimony  meet¬ 
ing,  in  which  Elder  Stevenson  bore  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  divine 
mission  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  the  gifts  and  blessings  of  the 
Gospel,  etc.  The  congregation  listened  with  breathle ss  attention,  and 
one  of  their  leaders  was  not  slow  to  inform  the  hearers  that  the  speaker 
was  from  Utah.  After  meeting  the  people  flocked  around  us  to  enter  into 
friendly  conversation  and  hear  of  the  progress  we  were  making  in  the 
valleys  of  the  mountains.  2 

Mr.  Mason,  an  inveterate  mobocrat,  who  said  to  us  that  he  was  only 

a  boy  at  the  time  of  the  Mormon  War;  "But,  "  said  he,  "By  G-  -d  I  was  old 

enough  to  shoulder  a  gun  and  help  drive  the  Mormons  out  of  the  country. 

He  treated  us  well  and  gave  us  buttermilk  to  drink  and  pointed  out  the 

3 

ruins  of  the  Lewis  house  and  many  other  sacred  spots. 

We  called  on  young  David  Whitmer  and  examined  the  manuscript. 

It  is  the  same  as  [that  which]  went  to  the  printers,  copied  from  the  original, 

signed  by  one  man's  handwriting  as  would  be  by  one  man  copying.  The 

original  was  placed  in  the  corner-stone  by  the  hand  of  Joseph  Smith  of  the 

Nauvoo  House  and  now  is  in  the  hands  of  F.  D.  Richards,  having  been  taken 

out  by  Bidiman,  Emma  Smith's  husband.  I  have  a  piece  of  the  same  and 

deposited  a  portion  in  the  museum  of  Salt  Lake  City  as  also  a  photograph  of 

4 

the  Liberty  Jail. 

[Edward  Stevenson  wrote  the  following  for  publication]: 

September  17th,  1888:  Fifteen  minutes  to  12:00  noon.  Historian 
Andrew  Jenson,  Bishop  Joseph  S.  Black  and  Edward  Stevenson  sat  upon 
the  altar  which  Adam  built,  offered  sacrifice,  and  blessed  his  posterity 
nearly  six  thousand  years  ago.  I  stood  here  with  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  fifty  years  ago.  .  .  .  * 

We  arrive  at  Fayette  and  walk  five  miles  out  to  the  old  farm  of 
Peter  Whitmer.  It  is  south  from  Waterloo  which  is  on  the  Senaca  River. 
Many  were  the  thoughts  as  we  trod  the  ground  where  the  Book  of  Mormon 


^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  September  9,  1888,  XXII,  85-86. 

2 

Utah  Enquirer,  January  15,  1889  as  quoted  in  "The  Journal  History 
of  the  Church,  "  January  6,  1889,  p.  5. 

3 

Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  September  10,  1888,  XXII,  88-89. 
^Ibid.  ,  September  12,  1888,  pp.  98-99-  ^Ibid.,  Sept.  17,  1888,  101. 
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was  translated,  the  Church  organized,  Mother  Whitmer  saw  the  angel  and 
the  plates  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  old  well  still  stands  there,  but 
only  a  little  of  the  one  and  one-half  story  log  house  remains  in  ruins.  We 
ate  apples  in  the  new  house.  ^ 

The  first  man  we  met  in  Palmyra  proved  to  be  a  Mr.  James  M. 

Ford,  aged  seventy-two  years,  born  and  raised  in  Palmyra.  [He]  knew 

Joseph  Smith  and  had  played  with  him  and  slept  with  him  also,  and  went  to 

school  at  the  same  schoolhouse.  [He]  said  Joseph  was  a  good  chopper,  and 

went  to  chopping-bees.  [He]  knew  no  real  harm  of  him.  He  pointed  out 

Martin  Harris'  farm;  the  old  rock  house  was  still  standing.  Preserved 

Harris  joined  farms  with  Martin.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  runs 

through  one  corner  of  the  Harris  farm.  We  called  on  Mr.  Major  John  Gilbert, 

the  person  who  set  the  type  for  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  Egbert  Grandin's 

Printing  Office  in  Palmyra.  He  is  eighty- six  years  old,  gentlemanly  and 

intelligent.  He  set  about  five  hundred  of  the  580  pages.  He  prided  himself 

with  having  done  the  work  and  said  as  they  struck  off  the  sheets,  he  saved  a 

copy  which  he  recently  sold  to  Mr.  P.  T.  Sexton,  a  rich  banker  of  Palmyra, 

for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  He  pointed  out  the  old  printing  office 

which  we  visited  afterwards.  The  work  of  printing  the  Book  of  Mormon  began 

in  August,  1829,  and  finished  in  March,  1830.  Oliver  Cowdry  and  Hyrum  Smith 

brought  the  copy  [sheets];  O.  Cowdry  and  Mr.  Grandin  read  the  proof.  [He] 

said  that  David  Whitmer  had  made  some  mistakes  in  his  book.  Martin  Harris 

had  made  every  necessary  arrangement  for  the  pay  for  the  printing.  Answers 

to  questions  proved  the  copy  in  David  Whitmer' s  hands  to  be  the  very  copy 

2 

that  went  to  the  printers  which  was  copied  from  the  original  one.  .  .  . 

[At  the  Kirtland  Temple  they  found  registered  in  the  old  Temple 

book  the  date  of  Edward  Stevenson's  visit  there  in  1870  which  is  no  doubt 

the  date  when  he  approached  Martin  Harris  about  coming  to  Utah.  The 

3 

date  was  February  11th.  ] 

[At  Nauvoo,  Illinois  on  October  7,  1888]:  I  well  remember  being  at 

the  meeting  when  President  Brigham  Young's  voice  was  that  of  Joseph  and 

4 

he  was  then  and  there  in  that  grove  sustained  as  the  leader  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Sharp  exhibited  a  bound  volume  of  the  Warsaw  Signal  for  1844. 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  September  28,  1888,  XXII,  131 
^Ibid.  ,  September  28,  1888,  pp.  132-  133. 

3Ibid.  ,  October  2,  1888,  p.  143.  4Ibid.,  October  7,  1888,  p.  156. 
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One  number,  June  1844,  the  editor  called  upon  the  old  citizens  of  Hancock 
County  to  exterminate  the  Mormons.  The  only  number  of  the  Nauvoo  Expo¬ 
sitor  is  bound  within  the  volume  spoken  of  and  was  edited  by  the  apostates 
in  Nauvoo  7  June,  1844.  We  copied  three  affidavits.  They  were  from 
William  Law.  .  .  all  of  them  dated  the  4th  of  May,  1844,  and  all  of  them 
relating  to  Joseph  Smith  practicing  plural  marriage  at  that  time.  ^ 

After  landing  at  Montrose,  Brother  Jenson  and  I  took  a  walk  up  to 

the  slough  where  I  used  to  fish  fifty  years  ago  and  with  spear  and  torch, 

called  by  us  in  those  times  a  jack.  It  was  in  an  iron  frame,  attached  to 

a  pole,  the  end  of  the  pole  in  the  front  of  the  boat,  and  a  brisk  light  in 

the  iron  frame  gave  a  bright  light,  dazzling  the  fish  so  that  they  remained 

quiet  and  we  could  spear  them.  Thus  in  this  slough  I  used  to  catch  an 

abundance  of  excellent  fish  and  spent  many  days  of  pleasure  as  well  as 

many  in  hard  labor,  three  or  four  miles  out,  where  finally  I  married 

2 

and  spent  my  honeymoon  as  it  is  termed. 

3 

Monday,  15th  [of  October,  1888]:  We  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Thursday,  13th  [of  December,  1888]:  I  went  to  the  funeral  of  Sister 
Polleck.  .  .  .  On  my  return,  as  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jane  Stevenson  and  I  were 
coming  in  through  the  gate,  Bowman  Cannon,  a  son  of  apostate  Cannon,  the 
photographer,  served  a  four  year  old  warrant  [on  me].  Mrs.  Stevenson  asked 
him  why  he  trembled  as  he  did  and  said  he  was  engaged  in  a  low  business. 

[This  incident  was  noted  in  the  News  as  follows]: 

An  Old  Charge.  Today  Edward  Stevenson,  of  the  Fourteenth  Ward 
of  this  city,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  unlawful  cohabitation.  The 
complaint  was  made  under  the  old  McKay  regime,  and  the  date  covered 
embraces  the  years  1884  and  1885.  He  gave  bonds  [$  1,  000.  00]  for  his 
appearance  before  Commissioner  Norrell,  on  Tuesday  next,  for  a  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing.  5 

Tuesday,  18th;  [I  got]  up  early  and  called  at  Moyle's  office,  met 
Emily  Electa  Stevenson  and  others  and  go  to  the  U.  S.  Courtrooms,  Com¬ 
missioner  Norrel's  office,  with  our  attorney,  Moyle.  I  was  permitted  to 
go  out  unattended  to  obtain  bonds. 

[The  Deseret  News  reported  the  event  as  follows]: 

Today  Edward  Stevenson,  of  the  Fourteenth  Ward,  appeared  before 
Commissioner  Norrell,  according  to  appointment,  for  the  preliminary 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  October  8,  1888,  XXII,  164. 

^Ibid.  ,  October  9,  1888,  p.  178.  ^Ibid.,  October  15,  1888,  p.  186. 
^Ibid.  ,  December  13,  1888,  p.  220.  ^Ibid. 
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hearing  on  the  charge  of  unlawful  cohabitation.  He  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and,  being  permitted  to  waive  examination,  gave  $  1000  bonds  to  await 
the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  He  also  gave  $400  bonds  for  the  ladies 
named  as  the  plural  wives.  ^ 

Thursday,  14th  [February,  1889]:  I  go  to  the  witness  room  and 

deliver  my  witnesses  over  as  I  am  on  bonds  of  four  hundred  dollars. 

Electa  could  not  come,  being  confined  on  Tuesday  last;  only  about  twenty 

minutes  were  occupied  in  the  examination  of  the  four  witnesses,  Mrs. 

Elizabeth  Jane  Stevenson  refusing  to  testify,  claiming  to  be  a  legal  wife. 

2 

Emily,  Eugene,  and  Lester  were  examined. 

I  learned  that  my  case  was  being  investigated,  and  that  they  lacked 
.3 

evidence  to  convict.  The  Grand  Jury  made  their  final  report  last  night 
as  found  in  this  morning's  Herald  [February  20th].  Fifteen  bills--six 
cases  ignored.  As  I  always  draw  blanks,  mine  is  one  of  the  "(O)"  for 

4 

which  God  be  praised,  for  he  is  my  deliverer  and  in  him  I  put  my  trust. 

After  delivering  lectures  at  Tokerville  and  Kanarah  [December, 

1891],  fifty  miles  from  St.  George.  .  .  Cedar  City  and  Summit  brought  me 
to  the  Parowan  Stake  conference  and  Sunday  School  Union.  .  .  .  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  at  10;  00  A.  M.  ,  I  filled  an  appointment  at  Paragoona  or  Red  Creek  where 

the  little  meeting  house  was  well  filled  with  young  and  old  to  hear  my  lecture. 

5 

....  Two  lectures  were  given  in  the  meeting  house  [Beaver],  .  .  . 

I  am  pleased  to  return  to  this  city  after  a  round  trip  of  about  eight 

hundred  miles,  passing  through  eleven  counties  and  the  borders  of  Arizona. 

I  delivered  fifty  lectures  and  attended  four  conferences.  .  .  . 

On  my  arrival  here  [Chihuahua,  Mexico]  I  met  Brother  J.  C.  Bentley, 

of  St.  George,  and  with  him  have  spent  a  few  days  in  visiting  some  of  the 

7 

Mexican  churches  and  cathedrals.  Today  [May  8,  1892]  we  concluded  a 
trade  for  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  ninety  miles  southwest  of 

g 

Chihuahua,  for  a  ranch  and  colony  of  an  organized  company. 


^Deseret  News,  December  18,  1888  as  cited  in  Stevenson,  "Private 
Journal,  "  XXIII, 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  February  14,  1889,  XXIII,  60-61. 
'^Ibid.,  February  15,  1889,  p.  63.  ^IbidL,  February  20,  1889,  66-67. 
^Letter,  dated  December  28,  1891  (Deseret  News,  December  31,  1891). 
^Letter,  dated  January  6,  1892  (Deseret  News,  January  12,  1892). 
7Letter,  dated  April  21,  1892  (Deseret  News,  April  30,  1892). 

^Letter,  dated  May  8,  1892  (Deseret  News,  May  17,  1892). 


After  an  absence  of  forty-two  days  I  was  pleased  again  to  return  to 

Utah,  my  old  home  of  forty-five  years  standing,  and  which  to  me  is  dearer 

than  all  other  places  I  have  traversed  over.  ^ 

En  route  to  Mexico  [December,  1892],  A  slight  accident  occurred 

to  our  freight  cars  near  Colorado  Springs  by  a  misplaced  switch  by  which 

2 

three  horses  belonging  to  our  company  were  killed. 

1  spent  a  happy  Sunday  in  the  Center  Stake  of  Zion  yesterday 
[October  15,  1893],  ...  I  have  been  treated  with  becoming  respect  by 
both  the  Hedrickites  and  Josephites,  as  they  are  termed.  Meeting  houses 
of  both  have  been  opened  to  me.  I  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  to  the  re¬ 
organized  Sunday  School  on  Sunday,  the  15th  and  was  invited  to  preach  in 
the  Hedrickite  meeting  house  on  the  Temple  block  at  11:00  A.  M.  At 
Adam-ondi-Ahman.  .  .  .  I  have  taken  several  views  of  the  Altar,  including 

the  old  house,  as  well  as  the  valley  and  the  old  stable  where  I  slept  on  a 

3 

bed  of  corncobs.  .  ,  . 

After  the  closing  of  the  World's  Fair  [at  Chicago]  and  visiting 
friends  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  favorable  opportun¬ 
ity  of  visiting  the  land  of  my  youthful  days  [Pontiac,  Michigan]  and  the 
grave  of  my  father.  .  .  .  After  breakfast  I  enjoyed  a  walk,  looking  over 
the  old  land  marks.  ...  I  held  conversation  with  a  Mr.  George  Ferry, 
aged  about  seventy,  and  because  of  a  peculiar  expression  on  his  face  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  "Why,  "  he  asked,  "because  I 
have  talked  half  an  hour  with  you  and  you  have  not  swore  once.  " 

Two  and  a  half  miles  out  from  Pontiac,  on  the  Saginaw  turnpike,  I 
came  to  a  schoolhouse  where  I  went  to  school,  and  where  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  preached  to  crowded  houses  and  the  first  Mormon  sermon  was  preached 
.  .  .  .  After  taking  a  few  pictures  of  our  old  home,  the  lake  where  I  was 
baptized,  sleeping  one  night  on  the  old  farm.  .  .  I  retired  to  a  secret  spot, 
poured  out  my  soul  in  thanksgiving,  dropped  a  tear,  not  of  regret  for  the 

steps  taken,  but  joy  for  the  knowledge  received  by  the  gospel,  feeling  that 

4 

my  hopes  in  the  West  more  than  repaid  me  for  the  sacrifice  I  had  made. 

^Letter,  dated  May  25,  1892  (Deseret  News,  May  31,  1892). 

2 

Letter,  dated  December  15,  1892  (Deseret  News,  December  19,  1892). 

3  . 

Letter,  dated  October  16,  1893  ( De seret  New s,  October  25,  1893). 

4  — - - 

Letter,  dated  November  11,  1893  (Deseret  News,  November  21,  1893). 


LATER  HOME  OF  EDWARD’S  THIRD  FAMILY — EMILY  ELECTA  WILLIAMS 
This  home  in  Big  Cottonwood  had  hut  two  rooms  (front  and  hack)  when  the  family  moved  into  it  in  1875-6 
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Fig,  74,  Front  view  showing  still  later  changes  Fig.  75*  Side  view  from  the  South 


CHAPTER  IX 


EDWARD  STEVENSON- -ONE  OF  THE  FIRST 
SEVEN  PRESIDENTS  OF  SEVENTIES 

Called  and  Ordained  a  Member  of  the  Council 

I  drove  home  to  conference  [October  5th,  1894],  and  sat  back  in 
the  west  end  of  the  tabernacle.  ...  I  am  willing  to  be  humble  before  God. 

Sunday,  7th  [of  October,  1894]:  The  tabernacle  was  packed  and  an 
overflow  meeting  [was  held]  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  At  2:00  P.  M.  I  found 
the  tabernacle  so  densely  crowded  that  I  gave  way  for  visitors,  and  mingled 
with  the  outside  [crowd].  We  of  the  city  are  counciled  to  give  place  to 
those  visiting  from  a  distance. 

Some  time  after,  I  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  the  gallery  on 
the  east  of  the  tabernacle  when  I  was  informed  that  my  name  had  been  called 
for  at  the  stand,  and  that  George  Reynolds  had  been  in  the  overflow  meeting 
and  called  for  Elder  Edward  Stevenson.  "President  Woodruff  wished  him  at 
the  stand  immediately.  "  This  was  while  the  singing  was  going  on.  Presi¬ 
dent  G.  Q.  Cannon  was  calling  the  names  of  the  Church  authorities  while  I 
was  standing  near  the  head  of  the  stairs  in  the  crowd.  President  John 
Morgan's  name  was  mentioned,  [his  death]  causing  a  vacancy  in  the  First 
Seven  Presidents  of  the  Seventies.  He  said  [that]  it  was  hard  to  find  a  man 
to  fill  his  place,  etc.  At  that  time  my  name  came  up  before  me  in  large 
plain  letters.  Soon,  after  which,  President  Cannon  said  [that]  the  name  of 
Elder  Edward  Stevenson  had  been  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  "He  was  of 
great  experience  and  an  indefatigable  laborer  in  the  great  cause  of  truth.  " 
There  was  a  unanimous  vote. 

I  must  admit  that  there  was  great  surprise  [to  me],  and  a  flow  of 
tears  followed;  I  cannot  say  of  grief,  regret,  sorrow  or  remorse,  but  of 
humble  true  joy,  for  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  to  perform  his  own 
purposes.  In  this  particular  instance  it  was  so  plainly  manifested  to  me 
that  I  fairly  broke  down  in  glorious  humility,  and  wended  my  way  down 
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home  [118  South  1st  West].  Passing  through  the  gates,  some  said,  "Can¬ 
not  one  like  you  get  a  seat  inside?"  I  was  too  full  [except]  to  say,  "It  is 
very  crowded.  "  I  soon  was  in  my  cozy  corner,  but  I  cannot  describe  my 
feelings.  Mrs.  [Elizabeth  Jane]  Stevenson  was  moved  deeply,  and  enquir¬ 
ingly  desired  to  know  what  the  trouble  was.  I  soon  found  relief,  and 
exceedingly  rejoiced  in  God  and  his  mercy  and  goodness.  Senior  President, 
Seymour  B.  Young,  called  to  see  me  in  the  evening  with  consoling  congratu¬ 
lations,  inviting  me  to  a  meeting  in  the  Temple  at  9:00  A.  M.  ,  and  another 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  at  10:00  A.  M.  on  Monday.  * 

On  every  hand  I  met  congratulations  of  many  warm-hearted  friends 

which  only  brings  me  nearer  to  the  Lord  who  said  through  Patriarch  Joseph 

Smith  in  1834,  "There  is  a  great  work  for  this  lad  to  do.  "  This  was  sixty 
Z 

years  ago. 

Nine  A.  M.  :  At  the  Temple  a  meeting  of  the  First  Council  of  Seventy 
[was  held].  I  was  welcomed,  business  transacted,  letters  read,  and  I  was 
called  on  to  speak.  Rulon  S.  Wells  and  I  were  appointed  to  meet  with  the 
Third  Quorum  of  Seventies  at  the  Fourteenth  Ward  and  set  apart  a  Presi¬ 
dent  in  that  quorum. 

Ten  A.  M.  :  I  met  in  a  special  meeting  with  the  Presidency,  Presi¬ 
dents  of  stakes,  etc.  Patriarch  William  Smith  put  his  arms  around  me  and 
said,  "God  bless  you;  you  deserve  it.  This  is  by  revelation  if  there  ever 
was.  "  Many  of  the  Twelve  and  others  congratulated  me  saying,  "This  was 
an  honor  for  a  long,  well-spent  life.  "  Others;  "It  was  revelation.  "  My 
heart  swelled  with  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  to  God.  I  was  told  that  fifteen 
names  were  nominated,  but  when  my  name  was  nominated,  many  were  with¬ 
drawn,  and  mine  was  sustained  to  a  man,  and  also  by  the  First  Presidency. 

I  realize  that  God  was  the  author- -and  my  friends  behind  the  veil. 

We  had  a  very  good  and  interesting  meeting,  and  another  meeting  in 
the  Temple  to  set  the  numerous  missionaries  apart;  and  there  were  about 
thirty-five  or  forty.  I  was  called  upon  to  open  by  prayer. 

I  was  set  apart  at  this  meeting.  Apostle  Brigham  Young  (mouth), 
Francis  M.  Lyman,  John  Henry  Smith,  George  Teasdale,  Heber  J.  Grant, 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  XXX,  3-7  (cf.  Andrew  Jenson, 
Church  Chronology  [Salt  Lake  City:  Deseret  News,  1914],  207;  Deseret 
News,  October  8,  1894). 

^Ibid.  ,  October  7,  1894,  XXX,  7. 
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John  W.  Taylor,  six  of  the  Twelve,  and  Seymour  B.  Young  and  Jonathan  G. 
Kimball  of  the  First  Council  of  Seventies  laid  their  hands  on  me  and  this  is 
the  blessing  I  received--4:  30  P.  M.  : 

Brother  Edward  Stevenson:  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  in  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Priesthood  vested  in  us,  we  lay  our 
hands  upon  your  head  and  we  set  you  apart  to  the  calling  to  be  one  of  the 
Seven  Presidents  of  the  Seventies;  and  we  seal  upon  you  all  the  blessings 
pertaining  unto  that  high  and  holy  calling  in  the  Melchisedek  Priesthood, 
and  say,  "Be  thou  faithful,  diligent  in  this  place  assigned  thee  at  the 
present  time  and  magnify  this  priesthood  and  great  calling  to  be  a 
witness  for  the  Lord,  and  to  bear  this  responsibility. 

"Be  thou  diligent  and  faithful  before  the  Lord,  live  up  to  the  light 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  you  may  be  one  with  your  brethren  in  the 
performance  of  their  work.  One  with  them  in  their  quorum  of  presid¬ 
ing  over  all  the  quorums  of  Seventies  in  the  Church.  " 

We  seal  these  with  every  blessing  upon  your  head  heretofore  re¬ 
ceived  and  every  desire  your  heart  can  desire  in  righteousness  before 
the  Lord.  Remember,  Father,  to  give  this  Thy  servant  great  wisdom 
and  judgement  in  all  matters  concerning  their  labors  in  the  midst  of  the 
seventies,  that  he  may  know  when  to  speak,  what  to  say,  and  when  to 
cease  speaking;  and  may  he  be  faithful  in  the  performance  of  any  labor 
assigned  to  him  in  the  midst  of  the  people. 

We  seal  these  blessings,  together  with  all  former  washings, 
anointings,  endowments,  and  ask  our  Father  and  God  that  He  will  listen 
to  our  prayers  at  this  time  and  will  give  unto  you  these  blessings,  that 
you  may  magnify  the  same  with  honor  before  Him  and  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  your  brethren  among  whom  you  are  called  to  labor,  and  we  will 
ascribe  all  the  honor  and  praise  to  our  Father  and  God,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  amen.  1 

In  accordance  with  an  appointment  made  by  the  First  Council  of 
Seventies,  Brother  Wells  and  I  met  the  Third  Quorum  of  Seventies  in  the 
Fourteenth  Ward  Hall.  I  spoke  some  time  on  the  duties  of  the  quorum,  and 
after  several  of  the  brethren  spoke,  and  the  Presidents  became  united 
regarding  a  choice  of  a  candidate  for  a  President  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  in 
the  council,  we  unitedly  laid  our  hands  on  George  A.  Smith,  son  of  John 
Henry  Smith,  and  set  him  apart  as  one  of  the  Seven  Presidents  of  the  Third 
Quorum,  I  being  mouth.  This  was  the  first  official  act  of  my  new  calling, 
and  less  than  five  hours  after  I  was  set  apart  in  the  Temple  annex. 

Wednesday,  I  attended  the  prayer  circle  in  the  Temple. 

Saturday,  13th  [of  October]  at  6:45  A.  M.  I  paid  clergyman's  fare 
($.95)  on  the  train  to  the  Provo  conference.  Apostle  George  Teasdale  and 
I  rode  in  one  seat  and  looked  over  my  Kodak  album,  and  had  a  very  interest- 


^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  October  8,  1894,  XXX,  7-9  (cf. 
The  original  typed  ordination  [Ibid.  ,  XXX  b,  1]). 
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ing  visit.  At  2:00  P.  M.  I  was  the  first  speaker  [and  spoke  for]  thirty- 
five  minutes.  ^  I  left  Provo  at  4:35  P.  M.  and  attended  the  evening  meeting 
in  the  Fourteenth  Ward.  I  closed  by  prayer. 

Wednesday,  I  wrote  some,  called  at  the  Seventies'  Room,  and  atten¬ 
ded  the  Seventies  Council  in  the  Temple;  reports  were  heard,  letters  read, 
and  business  brought  before  the  Council.  I  closed  by  prayer  after  my  report. 

Friday,  a  messenger  came  for  me  to  speak  at  the  funeral  of  Sister 
Eliza  Ostrander  Green  at  the  South  Cottonwood  Ward  house  at  1:00  P.  M. 
today.  I  spoke  thirty  minutes,  read  from  the  Book  of  Mormon,  Alma  to  his 
son  Coriantum,  regarding  the  resurrection  and  the  state  of  the  soul  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  the  state  of  the  wicked  and  the  righteous,  etc. 

At  Springville  on  Sunday  we  enjoyed  a  grand  treat  of  the  outpouring 

2 

of  spiritual  food,  attending  and  taking  part  in  five  meetings  at  that  place. 

At  Sunday  School  I  spoke  thirty  minutes  with  the  paintings  and  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  at  the  conjoint  meeting  of  the  Young  Mens  and  Young 
Ladies  Improvement  Societies. 

A  call  for  the  Presidents  of  the  Fifty-first  Quorum  to  meet  me, 

brought  six  presidents  together.  I  instructed  them  thirty  minutes,  and 

3 

gave  a  lecture  in  the  First  Ward  with  the  paintings. 

Wednesday,  I  attended  Council  meeting- -reports,  letters,  appoint¬ 
ments,  etc.  My  appointment  was  to  Juab,  Sanpete,  Sevier,  and  Panquitch 

4 

Stakes.  I  attended  prayer  circle  in  the  Temple;  I  was  mouth. 

I  am  away  with  my  buggy  outfit  and  my  paintings  to  Lehi.  I  called 
at  Provo  and  spoke  to  the  Sunday  School.  At  Indianola  I  spoke  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  to  the  Indians.  The  Lamanites,  who  are  located  on  farms 
in  this  valley,  were  much  interested  to  hear  a  lecture  on  the  early  settle¬ 
ment  of  America.  .  .  .  The  Lamanites  of  this  place,  as  well  as  others 
present,  were  pleased  to  see  the  paintings  and  to  hear  the  explanations 

.  .  .  .  After  this  came  a  rough  journey  up  Spanish  Fork  and  Thistle 

5 

valleys  of  over  thirty  miles. 

Who  am  I  that  my  last  days  should  be  crowned  with  such  laurels  of 
honor  thus  bestowed;  with  tears  of  joy  I  receive  them.  May  God  grant  that 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  XXX,  11-12. 

^Letter,  dated  October  22,  1894  (Deseret  News,  October  27,  1894). 

3  4 

Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  pp.  14-17.  Ibid.  ,  p.  20 

^Letter,  dated  November  6,  1894  (Deseret  News,  November  9,  1894). 
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I  may  do  honor  to  and  strengthen  my  feeble  efforts  unto  the  end  of  my  years, 

whether  many  or  few,  is  my  fervent  and  most  sincere  desire  in  the  name  of 

Jesus  Christ  to  whom  be  glory  and  honor  now  and  evermore,  amen. 

Between  Indianola,  Sanpete  County,  and  this  place  [Gunnison],  we 

have  gathered  a  few  notes  which  we  venture  to  make  known  for  the  benefit  of 

any  one  who  may  become  interested.  Last  evening  we  held  two  meetings  at 

this  place,  the  second  was  a  general  meeting  for  the  public  under  the 

auspices  of  the  Seventies.  [I]  spoke  on  supporting  home  industries.  .  .  . 

I  have  a  one  dollar  bill  in  my  pocket  at  this  time  which  came  to  me  from  a 

poor  widow  as  part  rent  for  a  very  cheap  home.  This  dollar  was  given  to 

the  widow  by  the  Bishop  as  aid  for  his  poor.  On  the  following  fast  day,  as 

an  offering,  I  gave  the  one  dollar  back  to  the  Bishop.  In  turn,  he  gave  it 

to  the  widow,  and  she  paid  it  back  to  me  again.  It  has  passed  hands  in  this 

way  six  times,  and  is  still  good  for  one  dollar.  If  this  one  dollar  had  been 

given  for  cheap  sugar,  it  would  have  taken  wings.  Then  let  me  ask  how  it 

2 

could  be  kept  in  circulation  at  home  all  winter  as  it  is  doing? 

Leaving  Gunnison  on  Saturday  the  17th  instant,  a  beautiful  sunshine 

lent  its  genial  smiles  to  make  the  scenery  the  more  sublime,  as  we  sped  on 

in  our  carriage  southwesterly  through  a  lovely  valley  of  about  ten  miles  in 

width,  level  and  smooth  as  a  barn  floor,  and  well  cultivated,  mostly  by 

Scandinavians.  .  .  .  Holding  meetings  at  Elsinore  and  Monroe  we  passed 

over  a  tolerably  high  pass.  .  .  .  We  arrived  at  Panquitch  in  time  to  attend 

the  two  days'  Stake  conference,  having  held  meetings  at  Circleville  by  the 

way  and  leaving  appointments  at  Kingston,  Junction,  Elsinore,  Salina, 

Gunnison,  etc.  Our  two  days'  conference,  Priesthood  and  two  Seventies' 

3 

meetings  closed  last  night  with  most  excellent  results.  .  .  . 

After  holding  meetings  at  Kingston  and  Junction,  Piute  County,  we 

drove  thirty-five  miles  to  this  place  [Elsinore],  where  two  meetings  were 

in  readiness  for  us  according  to  previous  appointment.  They  were  under 

4 

the  supervision  of  the  Seventies.  .  .  . 

Taking  a  backward  glance  over  the  pretty  valley  of  Elsinore,  and 
Monroe  in  the  distance,  we  passed  over  the  divide  to  Richfield,  seven  miles 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  November,  10,  1894,  XXX,  27. 

2 

Letter,  dated  November  17,  1894  (Deseret  News,  November  21,  1894). 

3 

Letter,  dated  November  26,  1894  (Deseret  News,  November  30,  1894). 

4 

Letter,  dated  November  29,  1894  (Deseret  News,  December  1 1,  1894). 
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from  Elsinore.  .  .  . 

On  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  November,  having  filled  appointments 
at  Salina,  I  passed  Mayfield,  Sanpete  County.  .  .  two  appointments  were 
filled  at  Spring  City.  We  had  time  to  learn  that  a  saloon,  and  the  only  one 
in  the  place,  had  come  to  grief,  being  closed  up.  .  .  . 

I  filledfour  appointments  at  Mount  Pleasant  and  Moroni  and  two 
more  at  Nephi,  Juab  County.  The  following  day  I  passed  up  Juab  Valley, 
through  Mona,  ’eight  miles  north  of  Nephi,  to  Big  Springs  and  noticed 
some  valuable  improvements. 

December  the  4th,  I  arrived  in  Provo,  and  the  next  day  I  had  barely 
time  to  drive  to  Lehi  by  noon  when  a  rain  storm  began.  .  .  .  My  last  drive 
was  on  the  16th  instant,  thirty  miles,  calling  at  the  Sixty- seventh  School 
District  fast  meeting,  where  we  had  an  excellent  meeting.  .  .  .  ^ 

I  have  sought  to  serve  God  these  sixty-one  years  and  today  there¬ 
fore  is  a  happy  day  for  me --fasting  and  prayer.  This  is  a  fitting  time  to 
thus  express  my  gratitude  to  my  Heavenly  Father  for  his  goodness,  mercy 
and  watchful,  and  kind  care  over  me  during  this  trip  of  thirty-five  days, 
and  travel  of  550  miles  overland  in  my  carriage  on  a  mission  to  visit, 
instruct,  and  set  in  order  all  of  the  Seventies  in  the  four  stakes  of  Zion-- 
Juab,  Sanpete,  Sevier,  and  Panquitch.  I  have  attended  and  taken  part  in 
over  fifty  meetings  during  the  thirty-five  days  from  November  2nd  to  Dec¬ 
ember  6th,  inclusive.  I  testify  that  God,  my  Eternal  Father,  has  been  with 

me  by  his  spiritual  power,  heard  and  answered  my  prayers,  beheld  my 

2 

tears,  and  has  added  to  my  days.  I  arrived  home  in  the  evening. 

[On  the  23rd  of  December,  1894,  at  services  on  the  Eighty-ninth 
anniversary  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith's  birthday,  the  following  was 
published  in  the  Deseret  News]: 

Elder  Stevenson  had  with  him  paintings  of  the  Hill  Cumorah  and 
Joseph  receiving  the  plates  from  the  Angel  Moroni,  Liberty  jail,  and 
Carthage  jail.  He  addressed  the  school  principally  upon  the  subject  of 
the  [four]  pictures.  .  .  .  3 

I  met  in  the  Temple  and  spoke  twenty  minutes  on  Adam-ondi- Ahman, 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  where  the  center  stake  of  Zion  is  to  be,  and  that  I 

^Letter,  dated  December  10,  1894  (Deseret  News,  December  13,  1894). 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  December  6,  1894,  XXX,  45-46. 

3 

Deseret  News,  December  24,  1894. 
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stood  on  the  altar  with  the  Prophet  Joseph  in  1838. 

I  went  to  the  Temple  and  met  President  Snow.  I  presented  him  with 
my  photos  of  Carthage  jail  and  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  also 
pictures  of  Adam-ondi-Ahman  and  the  valley.  He  was  delighted  with  them, 
and  invited  me  as  he  has  done  before  to  take  a  seat  up  in  the  stand  with 
them,  which  I  did.  I  retired  to  our  Seventies'  Council  Room  and  wrote  until 
11:00  A.  M.  when  our  meeting  began  with  a  full  quorum  of  seven.  Our  reports 
were  given  in,  and  accepted,  and  our  labors  approved.  I  will  state  the 
nature  of  our  reports  in  my  case  only,  this  time.  I  met  and  instructed  in 
connection  with  President  Rulon  Wells,  the  Twenty-fourth  Quorum  of  Seven¬ 
ties;  met  in  the  Temple  and  by  invitation  of  President  L.  Snow,  I  spoke 
twenty  minutes  to  the  assembly.  Friday,  the  eleventh  I  worked  in  the 
Temple.  Saturday,  the  12th  I  visited  the  sick.  Sunday,  the  13th  I  preached 
the  funeral  of  Agnes  Yates,  and  in  the  evening  preached  in  the  Ninth  Ward. 
Monday,  the  14th  I  filled  an  appointment  from  our  quorum,  visiting  Brother 
George  Gaisford  who  desires  to  be  restored  to  his  Seventyship,  which  was 
done.  In  the  evening  I  attended  my  ecclesiastical  meeting  as  one  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  preached  the  gospel  to  Mrs.  Phebe  Cousins,  the 

renowned  lecturer.  These  were  my  labors  for  the  past  week  which  were 

2 

approved  and  accepted. 

[The  "promotion  of  the  Senior  President,  Edward  Stevenson"  is 
noticed  in  the  Deseret  News  as  follows]: 

Last  evening  [January  18,  189  5]  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Thirtieth  quorum  of  Seventies  met  in  the  Nineteenth  ward  assembly 
rooms  with  their  wives  and  other  members  of  their  families,  and  some 
invited  guests,  and  showed  respect  to  their  senior  President,  Edward 
Stevenson,  who  has  been  called  to  the  First  Council  of  Seventies.  The 
gathering  was  not  confined  to  present  members,  but  former  presidents 
and  members  showed  honor  to  the  occasion  by  their  presence.  .  .  . 

Brother  Stevenson  stated  that  in  June,  1857,  he  became  the  junior 
president  of  the  Thirtieth  quorum  of  Seventies  and  has  been  with  the 
quorum  ever  since,  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  as  senior  president 
....  Elder  Heber  J.  Grant,  of  the  Council  of  the  Apostles,  then  spoke 
of  his  former  connection  with  the  quorum.  He  felt  that  his  present  con¬ 
dition  of  advancement  was  due  to  such  men  as  Edward  Stevenson,  George 
Goddard  and  others  with  whom  he  had  associated  in  the  Sabbath  school 
and  in  this  quorum.  .  .  .  Elder  George  H.  Taylor  related  his  early 
experience  with  Brother  Stevenson  and  spoke  of  his  virtues,  especially 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  January  10,  1895,  XXX,  70. 

2Ibid.  ,  January  16,  1895,  XXX,  75. 
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in  keeping  the  Word  of  Wisdom.  .  .  . 

I  took  the  train  for  Nephi,  ninety  miles  and  met  President  J.  F. 

Smith  on  the  train.  He  barely  got  on,  as  the  train  was  just  starting.  We 
had  a  lovely  time  and  a  good  visit,  looking  over  my  album  of  pictures  up 
to  my  [property]  deeds.  We  were  met  at  the  depot  and  conveyed  to  the 

2 

tabernacle.  I  was  called  upon  to  speak,  and  spoke  twenty-five  minutes. 

At  7:45  A.  M.  I  took  the  train  to  Provo  where  I  met  S.  B.  Young. 

Both  of  us  walked  up  to  the  Brigham  Young  Academy  to  fill  our  appointment 
as  announced  on  the  previous  page.  We  were  met  with  courteousness  on 
every  hand  becoming  to  the  officers  of  this  grand  institution.  After  dissolv¬ 
ing  in  the  reception  room,  we  were  conducted  to  the  assembly  room  where 
there  were  about  five  hundred  students  from  the  entire  territory.  We  came 
together  with  fasting  and  prayer,  and  on  this  special  occasion,  with  petitions 
unto  the  Lord  to  open  up  the  way,  and  to  deliver  them  from  the  embarrassing 
debts  hanging  over  the  institution  of  learning  where  already  some  six  hund¬ 
red  students  are  growing  in  literary  attainments,  art,  and  science,  as 
well  as  theology  and  missionary  classes.  They  are  doing  a  grand  work 
and  a  model  Sunday  School  class  is  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  various  stakes  of  Zion.  Fourteen  students  bore  testimony. 

Superintendent  Cluff  bore  his  testimony  and  offered  a  prayer  which  all 

3 

joined  in.  I  spoke  twenty-five  minutes.  We  had  a  glorious  time. 

At  2:00  P.  M.  I  went  to  the  Historian's  Office  and  helped  Apostle 

J.  H.  Smith  and  President  S.  B.  Young  set  apart  sixteen  missionaries  to 

the  Southern  States.  We  ordained  thirteen  as  Seventies.  After  each  of  us 

4 

had  set  apart  five,  I  spoke  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

President  Wilford  Woodruff  sent  a  messenger  for  me  to  come  tq  the 
President's  Office.  I  repaired  to  the  President's  Office  and  was  one  of 
four  selected  to  go  to  the  funeral  of  the  sixty-one  killed  in  the  Red  Canyon 
coal  mine  explosion.  I  went  over  to  the  Historian's  Office  and  we  con¬ 
cluded  setting  fifteen  missionaries  apart.  I  helped  instruct  them,  and 
at  5:20  P.  M.  we  were  on  our  mission.  I  wrote  to  Eagle  Rock  and  annulled 
my  appointments  there.  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Apostle  F.  D. 


^Deseret  News,  January  19,  1895. 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  January  26,  1895,  XXX,  82-83. 
^Ibid.  ,  February  7,  1895,  XXX,  92-93. 

^Ibid.  ,  February  22,  1895,  XXX,  103-104. 
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Richards,  S.  B.  Young,  and  I  arrived  at  Evanston  at  10:05  P.  M.  and  were 
met  by  President  William  Cluff.  We  were  taken  to  Brother  Isaac  Dawson 
to  hear  the  terrible  tale  of  the  mine  disaster. 

I  got  up  at  6:  00  A.  M.  and  at  7:  00  A.  M.  took  the  train  with  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Cluff,  six  miles  to  the  explosion.  I  wrote  to  President 
W.  Woodruff,  April  2,  1895: 

Dear  Brother:  I  feel  impressed  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  this 
morning,  as  I  have  just  returned  from  Idaho.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that 
I  have  been  able  to  fill  the  appointment  which  was  canceled  by  your  call 
to  go  to  the  Almy  explosion  which  I  would  not  have  missed  for  anything 
else,  sorrowful  as  it  was  to  see  thirty-three  coffins,  and  to  know  of 
sixty-one  souls  being  hurled  into  eternity  without  a  moment's  warning, 

It  was  one  of  the  saddest  scenes  I  have  ever  witnessed.  But  Brother 
Woodruff,  those  sorrowing  widows  and  three  hundred  fatherless  children 
were  comforted  by  your  timely  sending  of  consolation  to  them  by  those 
whom  you  selected  to  go.  God  was  with  us  at  the  funeral  and  at  the 
very  profitable  meeting  at  Evanston.  I  arrived  home  Monday  morning  at 
3:  00  A.  M.  and  the  next  morning  at  2:  00  A.  M.  ,  I  was  at  Eagle  Rock.  * 

Just  previous  to  our  late  conference,  I  returned  from  a  short  tour 
into  our  neighboring  state,  Idaho,  and  into  the  counties  of  Bingham  and 
Fremont.  .  .  .  After  a  very  satisfactory  visit,  and  arranging  for  a  series 
of  meetings,  the  mail  carrier  and  acting  senior  president.  .  .  took  me  to 
Iona,  about  five  miles  northeast  of  the  falls  where  I  held  a  meeting  the 
same  evening  with  the  Seventies  and  others.  .  .  .  On  the  following  day  Elder 
Aaron  Beach  took  me  twelve  miles  north  to  Sheldon,  where  we  held  another 
meeting,  and  on  the  following  day  we  traveled  fifteen  miles  west  to  Louis¬ 
ville.  Bishop  Jardine  when  only  eleven  years  old  crossed  the  plains  in  a 
company  which  I  brought  over  in  1859.  .  .  .  After  holding  meetings  at 

Louisville,  Eagle  Rock,  Shelley,  and  River  side ,  all  largely  attended,  we 

2 

had  a  pleasant  journey  home  again. 

Friday,  April  26,  1895:  I  was  called  to  the  President's  Office  for 

10:  00  A.  M.  tomorrow.  I  went  to  the  President' s  Office;  I  am  wanted  to 

go  to  preach  at  Park  City.  This  is  an  addition  to  my  appointment  at  Wan- 

ship  to  a  Seventies'  conference,  but  I  can  do  it  by  going  in  a  carriage 

sixteen  miles  from  Wanship  after  4:00  P.  M.  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 

3 

telegraphed  to  Park  City  that  I  would  be  there. 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "  April  1,  1895,  XXX,  125  (cf.  Letter 
from  Edward  Stevenson,  dated  March  23,  1895  (Deseret  News,  March  25,  1895). 

Letter,  dated  April  8,  1895  (Deseret  News,  April  12,  1895). 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,  "May  26  and  27,  1895,  XXX,  144-145. 
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From  the  window  of  my  strange  home--for  I  was  brought  here  after 
9:00  P.  M.  last  night--I  looked  out  to  see.  .  .  a  church  which  is  so  much 
needed  in  Park  City,  for  the  one  we  held  meeting  in  last  night  was  over¬ 
crowded,  so  much  so  that  about  two  hundred  could  not  gain  admission.  .  .  . 

A  town  lot  is  being  looked  after,  on  which  to  erect  a  Mormon  Church  in  the 
near  future.  ...  I  left  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  7:00  A.  M.  train  yesterday 
morning,  held  two  meetings  with  the  Seventies  at  Wanship  and  after  4:00  P.  M. 
was  taken  in  a  carriage  sixteen  miles  to  this  place  where  we  held  a  profit¬ 
able  meeting.  .  .  .  ^ 

I  concluded  my  arrangements  for  my  birthday  tomorrow.  I  gave 

Ezra  T.  C.  Stevenson  twenty  dollars  for  those  of  the  families  who  may 

desire  to  put  in  something  (and  have  not  the  means)  towards  a  gold  watch 

which  is  being  made  up  for  my  birthday  present,  as  it  is  desired  to  be 

2 

gotten  up  entirely  by  the  mothers  and  children  exclusively. 

[Edward  Stevenson's  seventy-fifth  birthday  is  noted  as  follows]: 

....  Brother  Stevenson  was  75  years  old  today,  and  bids  fair  to 
dwell  on  earth  a  considerable  time  yet,  as  he  is  hale  and  hearty,  and 
reads  and  writes  without  the  use  of  spectacles  to  aid  his  vision.  .  .  . 

The  NEWS  congratulates  this  venerable  worker  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  wishes  him  many  years  yet  of  health  and  vigor  to  continue  his  work 
of  doing  good  among  his  fellowmen.  3 

[Of  the  evening's  social  the  Salt  Lake  Herald  says]: 

A  very  pleasant  affair  was  given  in  the  Fourteenth  ward  assembly 
rooms  last  evening.  .  .  .  Quite  a  number  of  the  leaders  and  prominent 
men  of  the  church  were  present,  among  them  being  Presidents  George 
Q.  Cannon  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  Apostles  Brigham  Young,  John 
Henry  Smith  and  Francis  M.  Lyman.  Addresses  were  made  by  each 
of  the  above  named.  .  .  .  4 

Ten  gallons  of  ice  cream  and  an  abundance  of  good  things  were 

5 

enjoyed  and  general  social  chat  until  1 1;  00  P.  M. 

God  has  blessed  me  with  [financial  ability]  and  with  this  ability  I 
have  been  able  to  serve  the  Lord  as  a  missionary  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
and  to  support  and  raise  four  families,  giving  each  family  a  home,  and 


^Letter,  dated  April  29,  1895  (Deseret  News,  May  1,  1895). 
^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  April  30,  1895,  XXX,  149. 
^Deseret  News,  May  1,  1895. 

^Salt  Lake  Herald,  May  2,  1895. 

^Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  May  1,  1895,  XXX,  156-157  (cf. 
Deseret  News,  May  2,  1895:  "About  eight  hundred  people  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves.  .  .  .  "). 
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school  them  (the  children)  five  times  better  than  I  ever  had  the  opportunity 
to  have  in  my  youth,  as  I  only  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to  school  three 
months  at  Far  West,  Missouri  to  a  select  school  in  the  year  1836.  I  was 
then  sixteen  years  old.  I  am  thankful  for  the  education  I  have  received, 
and  will  sum  up  with  saying,  each  of  my  now  living  three  families  have  a 
good  house  which  I  have  deeded  to  each  of  them,  and  they  have  also  five 
hundred  dollars  each  (of  the  two  larger  ones)  and  four  hundred  dollars 
(the  smaller  one)  which  I  gave  them  on  Z.  C.  M.  I.  ,  and  other  help  which 
I  am  still  giving  them.  Two  boys,  one  of  each  of  my  two  first  families, 
cost  me  over  four  hundred  dollars  for  boarding  school  at  the  Logan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  the  year  before  last,  and  then  others  at  home  schools 
this  past  year.  I  paid  at  one  time  fifty  dollars  to  start  four  of  the  boys 
at  the  Deseret  University.  ^ 

I  assisted  in  setting  apart  twenty-nine  missionaries,  two  parties. 

Apostle  F.  D.  Richards,  President  S.  B.  Young,  and  I  formed  one  party. 

Most  are  ordained  Seventies.  I  followed  President  Snow  in  instructing 

2 

the  Seventies. 

Soon  after  arriving  at  Fountain  Green,  Sanpete  County,  via  the 
Nephi  and  Sanpete  railroad,  Elder  Lars  Neilson  conveyed  me  in  his  car¬ 
riage  over  the  town,  and  up  to  a  beautiful  eminence,  overlooking  Fountain 
Green.  .  .  .  These  springs  combined  make  a  beautiful  fountain,  without 
which  Fountain  Green  would  soon  become  as  I  first  saw  it  in  1852,  when 
President  Brigham  Young  and  our  party  passed  over  this,  then  sage  brush 
barrens,  on  our  way  to  Iron  mountains,  Iron  County,  exploring  the  country.  ,  .  . 

Our  party  arrived  at  this  place  [St.  John,  Kansas]  at  12:  10  this 
morning  [September  5,  1895],  all  well.  .  .  .  We  were  met  by  the  Elders, 
and  on  Saturday,  the  7th,  we  held  a  Priesthood  meeting  and  had  a  good  time 
giving  instructions.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  general  meeting.  The  tolling 

bell  caused  the  people  to  fill  the  church.  With  others,  I  made  some  remarks 

4 

to  the  strangers,  which  were  received  with  every  appearance  of  good  will. 

After  the  closing  of  our  conference.  .  .  we  approached  the  garden 
of  Adam's  first  abode  on  this  earth  [Independence,  Missouri].  .  .  .  Last 

"''Stevenson,  "Private  Journal,"  June  22,  1895,  XXX,  19  1-193. 

2Ibid.  ,  June  28,  1895,  XXX,  195. 

3 

Letter,  dated  July  30,  1895  (Deseret  News,  August  3,  1895). 

4 

Letter,  dated  September  5,  1895  (Deseret  New s,  September  7,  1895). 
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Fig.  76,  Missionary  group  in  Scotland — 
Edward  is  2nd  from  right,  sitting — 1886-7 


Fig.  77 }  David  Smith,  son 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
and  Edward’s  wife,  Elizabeth, 
at  Elgin,  Illinois.  Edward 
visited  him  in  1888  &  1895 


Fig.  78,  Edward  Stevenson  and  sons.  Left  to  right.  Standing:  Eugene 
Edward  ( 1872-19^3 )>  Joseph  Echo  ( 1857-1929 )>  Edward  Alonzo  (185O-I938), 
Ezra  T. (1864-1952).  Sitting  on  chairs:  John  Wells  ( 1869-195^ )>  Edward 
Stevenson  (l820-l897)>  Henry  Randall  (1860-1942).  Front:  Lester 
Alanson  (187^ — ),  Ernest  Extra  (1878 — ),  Hvrum  Smith  (1876-1951), 

Thomas  William  (1878 — ),  Moroni  Charles  (1877-1899) 
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night  we  slept  within  a  stone's  throw  of  where  Bishop  Edward  Partridge 
was  tarred  and  feathered  and  abused  near  unto  death.  .  .  .  After  resting 
we  gathered  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  on  the  spot  where  the  Temple  is  to 
be  erected,  eight  of  us  knelt  in  a  group  where  each  one  offered  up  a  prayer 
in  turn,  remembering  Zion  and  her  waste  places,  loved  ones  at  home,  the 
Elders  abroad,  and  the  gathering  of  Israel,  .  .  .  ^ 

[The  following  was  printed  concerning  Edward  Stevenson's  activities]: 

Elder  Edward  Stevenson  of  the  First  Council  of  Seventies  held  meet¬ 
ings  today  at  2  and  7:30  P.  M.  in  the  Courthouse  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

He  preached  from  the  bench  where,  only  a  few  years  ago,  sentences 
were  passed  upon  so  many  brethren  for  practicing  plural  marriage.  .  .  . 
It  was  there  that  Marshal  Fred  Dubois,  now  a  U.  S.  Senator,  declared 
he  had  a  jury  which  "would  convict  Jesus  Christ,  "  if  he  were  accused 
....  Fifty-seven  indictments  against  our  brethren  were  found  in  one 
half  day.  How  changed  the  scene  ! 2 

[The  following  is  also  of  interest]: 

Elders  J.  G.  Kimball  and  Edward  Stevenson  of  the  First  Council  of 
Seventies  had  an  interview  with  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  in  relation 
to  missionary  work  in  Oregon  and  Montana  [April  22,  1896],  This 
matter  had  been  discussed  by  Presidents  Woodruff  and  Smith  and  Elders 
F.  D,  Richards.  There  were  a  number  of  young  people  of  Mormon 
parentage  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baker  City,  Oregon,  and  also  in  Butte 
and  Anaconda,  Montana,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  send  some 
Elders  there  to  labor  with  the  view  of  establishing  branches  of  the 
Church.  Elders  Kimball  and  Stevenson  expressed  their  willingness  to 
attend  to  this;  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  start  as  soon  as  the 
weather  became  propitious.  3 


Mission  X ---Montana  and  Idaho-- 1896 

[On  June  3rd,  1896  Edward  Stevenson  was  set  apart  to  the  above 

4 

mentioned  mission  in  Montana  and  Idaho.  It  was  while  on  this  mission 

that  Edward  Stevenson  became  ill,  resulting  eventually  in  his  death. 

Orson  F.  Whitney  wrote  of  this  event  as  follows]: 

He  was  taken  sick  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  September  1  1,  1896. 
This  was  the  forerunner  of  his  fatal  illness,  which  began  in  December 
of  that  year  and  ended  January  27,  1897,  when  he  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Salt  Lake  City,  6 


1  Letter ,  dated  September  13,  1895  (Deseret  News,  September  18,  1895). 

^"Journal  History  of  the  Church,  "  April  19,  1896,  p.  2. 

^Ibid.  ,  April  22,  1896,  p.  2. 

4 

"Missionary  Record,  "  Book  C:29. 

^Whitney,  History  of  Utah,  IV,  116. 
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Death  and  Burial  of  Edward  Stevenson 

[A  telegram,  dated  September  2  1st,  1896  advised  as  follows]: 

A  telegram  was  received  by  the  President  from  Brother  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  at  Baker  City,  Oregon,  stating  that  Elder  Edward  Stevenson  was 
there  lying  very  sick,  and  asking  that  either  Dr.  Wilcox  or  Dr.  Young 
be  sent  at  once  to  wait  upon  him.  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Wilcox,  being  Brother 
Stevenson's  son-in-law  was  communicated  with,  and  he  started  for 
Baker  City  tonight  [September  21st].  1 

[On  December  3rd,  1896  the  following  was  noted]: 

Elder  Edward  Stevenson,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  desire  expressed 
a  short  time  ago  to  the  First  Presidency,  has  deeded  and  transfered  a 
piece  of  property  on  the  Southwest  corner  of  First  South  and  First  West 
streets,  80  X  200  feet,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints'  College, 
S.  L.  City.  The  value  of  the  land  at  the  present  depreciated  condition 
of  the  real  estate  market,  is  about  $8,  000,  and  is  conveyed  without  any 
restriction  or  condition  as  to  its  use.  The  News  commenting  upon  it; 
says;  "This  act  of  Elder  Stevenson's  is  harmonious  with  a  long  life 
spent  in  the  public  ministry,  and  comprising  many  acts  of  self 
sacrifice  and  benevolence.  "2 

[The  death  of  Edward  Stevenson  was  noted  as  follows]: 

Elder  Edward  Stevenson  of  the  First  Council  of  Seventies,  passed 
quietly  from  this  life,  at  his  home  in  the  14th  Ward,  S.  L.  City,  at 
11:11P.M.  He  had  been  ailing  since  Sept.  11th,  when  he  was  taken  sick 
at  Walla  Walla,  while  engaged  in  the  ministry  in  that  region.  He 
improved  somewhat  on  his  return,  but  was  taken  down  again  on  Decem¬ 
ber  11th,  and  gradually  declined  from  that  time.  .  .  .  He  filled  many 
missions;  crossed  the  plains  19  times,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  9  times. 
Went  on  a  mission  to  Spain  [Gibraltar]  in  1852;  was  a  home  missionary 
in  Utah  for  12  years.  He  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  Word  of  Wisdom, 
and  had  not  drank  a  drop  of  tea  or  coffee  for  30  years.  He  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  Martin  Harris,  one  of  the  three  witnesses  to  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  to  Utah,  and  tried  in  vain  to  bring  David  Whitmer  also.  He 
heard  all  three  of  the  witnesses  bear  their  testimony  to  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  and  himself  bore  a  faithful  testimony  to  the  work  of  God 
wherever  he  went.  Although  an  old  man,  he  was  called  to  the  position 
of  one  of  the  First  Seven  Presidents  of  Seventies,  and  was  an  efficient 
worker  until  his  last  illness.  .  .  .  During  his  whole  life  in  the  Church 
he  was  active  and  energetic  in  spreading  the  Gospel;  delivered  hundreds 
of  lectures,  wrote  profusely  for  the  public  journals,  relating  his 
travels  and  ministerial  work,  collected  a  vast  amount  of  genealogical 
information  for  work  in  the  Temple,  and  was  a  faithful  and  exemplary 
man  of  God.  He  left  11  sons  and  5  daughters  when  he  departed,  nine 
sons  and  three  daughters  had  preceeded  him  to  the  spirit  world. 

His  living  descendants  numbered  64.  His  departure  was  universally 
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regretted, 

[The  funeral  services,  held  January  31st,  1897,  were  reported  as 
follows]: 

The  funeral  services  over  the  remains  of  the  late  Edward  Stevenson 
of  the  First  Council  of  Seventies,  were  held  in  the  Tabernacle  at  2  P.  M. 
Between  9  and  12  o'clock  A.M,  friends  had  viewed  the  body  at  the  family 
residence  in  the  14th  Ward,  The  procession  from  the  house  to  the 
Tabernacle  was  headed  by  Elders  Seymour  B,  Young,  C,  D.  Fjelsted, 
Geo.  Reynolds  and  Jonathan  G„  Kimball  of  the  First  Council  of  Seventies; 
the  two  remaining  members,  Elders  B.  H.  Roberts  and  Rulon  S.  Wells 
being  absent  on  missions.  Next  came  the  hearse  and  then  carriages 
containing  the  pall  bearers,  members  of  the  family  and  officers  and 
members  of  the  Ward.  The  Tabernacle  was  draped  in  white  and  adorned 
with  potted  plants,  ferns,  palms,  evergreens,  etc.  and  the  floral  offer¬ 
ings  were  beautiful  and  profuse.  The  congregation  was  very  large. 

The  speakers  were:  Elders  Seymour  B.  Young,  Jonathan  G.  Kimball, 
Prests.  Wilford  Woodruff  and  Jos,  F.  Smith,  who  all  bore  testimony  to 
the  worth  of  the  deceased,  his  great  value  as  a  witness  for  the  Gospel, 
and  as  a  home  and  foreign  missionary,  and  one  who  had  kept  the  faith 
to  the  very  letter;  never  tiring  in  his  exertions  to  do  good. 

The  procession  to  the  grave  was  very  large,  and  the  dedication 
prayer  was  offered  by  Elder  C.  D,  Fjelsted,  ^ 


The  Funeral  Sermons 

[After  the  choir  sang  "When  first  the  Glorious  Light  of  Truth,  " 
President  Jonathan  Golden  Kimball  offered  the  invocation.  The  choir 
then  sang  "O  My  Father"  followed  by  President  Seymour  B.  Young,  the 
first  speaker,  who  spoke  as  follows]: 

....  I  believe  there  is  no  other  Seventy  or  active  missionary 
more  widely  known  in  the  Church  than  was  our  Brother.  Since  he  was  a 
lad  of  14  or  15  years  of  age  he  has  been  identified  with  the  Church  of 
Christ,  He  received  at  that  early  day  a  witness  for  himself  that  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was  divinely  inspired,  and  when  he  had  received 
baptism  and  became  a  member  of  the  Church  he  always  recognized  the 
inspiration  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  tried  to  follow  according  to  the 
precepts  which  were  given  to  the  Church  by  the  Prophet.  He  has  crossed 
the  ocean  in  the  interest  of  this  work  and  the  gathering  of  Israel  of  the 
latter  day  nine  times:  he  has  crossed  the  plains  nearly  a  score  of 
times,  in  every  way  that  people  have  ever  traveled;  and  he  has  been 
on  missions  and  continued  to  preach  the  Gospel  almost  all  the  time  from 
his  boyhood  days.  Two  years  ago  last  October  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
First  Council  of  Seventy,  We  recognized  at  once  that  the  First  Presi¬ 
dency  were  moved  upon  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  selection  of  this  man 
to  be  one  of  our  fellow  laborers  in  the  First  council.  Early  in  June  he 
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was  set  apart  for. a  mission  to  the  North  Pacific  States.  He  was 
accompanied  on  that  mission  by  Brother  Matthias  F.  Cowley.  He 
remained  in  the  field  of  labor  to  which  he  had  been  assigned  something 
more  than  four  months,  and  then  stricken  down  with  a  very  severe  ill¬ 
ness,  and  was  released  by  the  Presidency  of  the  Church  from  his  mission¬ 
ary  labors  for  the  time  being,  to  return  home,  hoping  thereby  that  his 
health  and  strength  might  be  recuperated  and  he  thus  be  spared  to  us 
for  many  years  to  come.  But  from  the  time  he  reached  his  home  in  this 
city,  on  the  24th  day  of  last  September,  he  has  not  been  able  to  resume 
his  duties  in  the  missionary  field,  and  has  only  met  in  council  with  his 
brethren  twice  during  the  remaining  portion  of  his  illness. 

I  believe  that  his  faith  never  failed  him.  Frequently  his  brethren 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  presiding  Seventy  called  upon  him  and  ministered 
unto  him,  promising  him  every  blessing  that  his  heart  desired,  and  in 
their  sympathy  and  love  for  him  held  him  by  their  faith  and  prayers 
until  his  body  became  so  weakened  that  it  could  no  longer  contain  his 
immortal  spirit.  The  Father,  seeing  his  faithfulness  and  his  good 
works,  said  unto  His  servant,  Come  up  higher.  Edward  Stevenson  was 
a  true  man.  He  eminently  fulfilled  the  saying  of  the  Apostle  Paul- -he 
fought  the  good  fight,  he  kept  the  faith,  and  from  henceforth  there  is  a 
crown  of  glory  laid  up  for  him.  There  was  no  uncertain  sound  in  his 
voice  of  expressions.  The  Latter-day  Saints  knew  where  to  find  Edward 
Stevenson;  and  when  his  family  or  the  people  heard  him  speak  or  give 
utterance  to  his  sentiments,  in  public  or  private,  they  knew  by  what 
spirit  he  spoke,  and  that  his  words,  before  they  heard  them  would  be  an 
inspiration  and  a  testimony  and  a  continued  witness  of  the  divine  truth 
of  the  mission  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  of  the  organization  of  the 
Holy  Priesthood  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  the  ultimate  gathering  of 
Israel  and  the  building  up  and  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Father 
in  this  latter-day  dispensation.  His  utterances  were  always  in  keeping 
with  his  faith,  and  his  works  were  a  constant  manifestation  of  a  pure 
spirit,  of  a  contrite  heart,  of  a  man  who  had  implicit  confidence  in 
God  and  in  his  brethren  who  presided  over  him  in  the  Priesthood  and 
with  whom  he  associated  in  the  work.  Consequently  his  ministrations 
were  constantly  filled  with  the  spirit  of  charity,  of  brotherly  love,  of 
kindness,  and  of  love  unfeigned.  He  loved  his  brethren  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  to  a  wonderful  degree,  and  was  never  slothful  or  loathe  to  extend 
to  them  that  feeling  of  love  and  fellowship  that  he  knew  would  gladden 
his  own  heart  to  receive  and  that  would  gladden  their  hearts  also  to 
receive.  So  when  he  was  visited  by  his  brethren  and  ministered  unto,  he 
expressed  his  love  invariably  for  them  and  for  their  society,  and  would 
put  his  arms  around  the  necks  of  his  brethren  and  express  to  them,  in 
language  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  his  unfaltering  faith  in  the  mission 
that  had  been  assigned  unto  him.  .  .  .  So  I  say  he  was  a  pure  man,  pure 
in  his  physical  organization,  pure  in  his  spirit,  brave,  undaunted  in  his 
labor;  his  knees  never  smote  together  in  fear,  nor  his  heart  never 
failed  him,  because  his  trust  was  in  his  God  and  in  his  brethren  who 
presided  over  him.  If  they  bade  him  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  upon  a 
mission,  he  would  have  gone,  although  at  the  time  his  health  might  have 
been  failing  him.  So  implicit  was  his  faith  in  what  the  servants  of  the 
Lord  requested  him  to  do,  he  would  have  attempted  it,  however  weak  he 
might  have  been.  .  .  .  As  a  missionary  in  the  field,  he  has  preached 
probably  as  many  sermons  and  done  as  much  in  speaking  as  any  member 
of  the  Church.  He  has  always  been  seen  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  mission¬ 
aries;  always  been  ready  to  proclaim  the  Gospel;  always  ready  to  give 
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reason  for  the  hope  that  was  within  him.  .  .  . 

It  gave  me  joy  and  satisfaction  to  be  associated  with  so  good  a  man 
as  was  Brother  Stevenson.  I  know  the  world  of  mankind  is  better  for  his 
having  lived.  I  know  that  he  has  performed  a  good  labor.  And  though 
the  Lord  has  called  him  to  another  sphere  of  action,  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord!  I  am  satisfied  that  he  will  receive  the  welcome  plaudit, 

"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 
few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many.  "  I  am  satisfied  that  these 
will  be  the  welcome  words  that  Edward  Stevenson  will  receive  from  his 
Heavenly  Father.  He  was  always  faithful,  always  true  to  his  trust, 
always  true  to  his  calling,  always  living  a  pure,  upright  and  virtuous 
life.  My  prayer  to  God  is  that  his  sons  and  daughters  will  follow  in  his 
footsteps  and  in  the  path  that  he  has  marked  out  for  them,  that  they  will 
go  to  their  father,  who  will  receive  them  gladly,  because  of  the  excell¬ 
ency  of  their  labor,  and  because  they  have  sought  to  follow  the  example 
that  he  set  for  them  to  follow.  May  God  bless  and  comfort  the  mourning 
family,  and  may  He  grant  that  the  Latter-day  Saints  may  be  willing  to 
accept  of  the  exemplary  life  of  such  men  as  Edward  Stevenson,  and  do 
as  he  has  done --devote  their  lives  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  human  family, 
to  the  gathering  of  Israel,  and  spreading  of  the  Gospel  of  peace. 

[President  Jonathan  Golden  Kimball  spoke  as  follows]: 

I  do  not  desire  to  say  only  a  few  words,  as  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  Brother  Stevenson  only  since  he  became  one  of  the  First  Council-- 
that  is,  personally  acquainted.  I  feel  pleased  to  state  to  you,  my  bre¬ 
thren  and  sisters,  that  I  am  able  to  testify  that  Elder  Stevenson  was  a 
good  faithful  man,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  record  that  he  has  made  among 
this  people.  I  remember  quite  well,  on  accompanying  him  to  the  Wasatch 
Stake  Conference,  we  were  talking  of  the  condition  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  as  to  their  heritages  and  their  temporal  condition,  and  I 
remember  how  mortified  I  was  when  I  compared  my  condition  with  that  of 
Elder  Stevenson.  He  told  me--and  with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  and  his 
family  ought  to  be  proud  of  that  record- -that  with  all  the  missionary 
work  he  had  done  among  this  people  and  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  though  his  family  had  undoubtedly  passed  through  rigid  economy,  the 
Lord  had  blessed  him  so  that  he  had  fulfilled  all  his  labors  and  had 
never  received  one  dollar  from  the  Church  to  assist  him.  Such  a  record, 

I  say,  his  family  ought  to  be  proud  of.  And  with  all  the  temptations  that 
have  been  offered  to  him  for  his  heritage  that  was  given  him  in  this 
country,  there  was  not  money  enough  in  all  these  United  States  to  buy 
that  heritage,  and  he  has  held  it  inviolate;  and  as  he  told  me  only  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  he  had  made  arrangements  in  his  mind  that 
he  would  place  behind  him  all  his  temporal  labors,  that  from  that  time 
on--and  he  expected  to  live  for  fifteen  years--his  whole  soul  would  be 
centralized  in  the  work  of  God.  He  cared  no  longer  for  temporal  matters, 
and  he  died  as  few  men  are  able  to  in  this  day,  not  owing  a  man  a  dollar; 
and  he  has  left  his  family  that  example,  and  I  plead  with  the  family  of 
Edward  Stevenson  to  follow  out  that  example,  and  although  you  may  be 
poor  you  will  be  happy  and  you  will  be  free,  as  God  intended  you  to  be. 

Brother  Stevenson  started  out  for  eternal  life.  He  figured  on  the 
cost;  he  understood  the  sacrifices  that  would  have  to  be  made;  and  he 
was  not  carried  away  with  vanity  and  with  the  pride  and  foolishness  of 
this  world,  but  he  has  kept  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  and  he  has 
gained  eternal  life.  As  I  said  in  my  prayer,  I  rejoice  and  glorify  the 
name  of  the  Lord  that  I  have  the  testimony  that  the  Lord  moved  upon  His 
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servants  to  call  that  faithful  man  before  his  death  and  reward  him  for 
his  faithfulness,  in  a  measure,  by  calling  him  into  the  First  Council  of 
Seventy;  and  I  praise  and  thank  the  Lord  that  we  have  such  men  among 
us.  .  .  .  Brethren  and  sisters,  may  God  bless  you.  Do  not  worry 
about  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Amen. 

[President  Wilford  Woodruff  spoke  as  follows]: 

We  are  called  today  to  follow  the  tabernacle  of  one  of  the  Lord's 
anointed  and  a  noble  spirit  to  the  tomb--a  scene  which  we  have  been 
called  to  pass  through  since  the  organization  of  this  Church  in  the 
cases  of  hundreds  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  With  regard  to  Brother 
Stevenson,  he  has  filled  a  good,  a  great  and  a  glorious  mission.  He 
has  been  true  and  faithful  to  God  and  to  the  Holy  Priesthood,  and  to 
the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth,  during  his  whole  life 
until  the  last  hour  he  dwelt  in  the  flesh;  and  when  his  spirit  left  his 
body  it  met  with  noble  friends,  with  prophets  and  apostles  and  saints 
of  the  living  God,  with  whom  he  associated  here  in  the  flesh  in  years 
which  are  past  and  gone.  I  read  a  pamphlet  yesterday  that  he  published 
about  three  years  ago  and  called  "Reminiscences  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  and  Testimony  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  "  There  is  as  great  a 
testimony  in  that  little  pamphlet  concerning  the  truth  of  Mormonism, 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  coming  forth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the 
work  of  the  Lord  in  the  last  days,  than  in  any  document  I  have  ever 
seen  published  by  this  people  outside  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  and 
Book  of  Mormon.  I  have  been  in  the  Church  since  1833.  I  have  held 
the  Apostle  ship  near  sixty  years.  .  .  . 

....  And  whenever  any  man  has  laid  down  his  life  who  has  been 
associated  with  this  Priesthood  on  the  earth,  and  that  man  has  made  a 
true  record,  has  honored  his  priesthood  and  finished  his  work,  he  has 
made  a  glorious  exit,  and  has  met  with  good  friends.  That  is  the  case 
with  Brother  Stevenson.  He  has  finished  a  good  work;  he  has  been  true 
and  faithful  to  his  God  and  to  his  brethren,  and  he  has  testified  of  the 
work  of  God  during  his  whole  life  almost.  He  was  born  at  Gibraltar,  and 
went  there  on  a  mission,  and  has  been  a  missionary  and  associated  with 
the  prophets  and  apostles  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Now,  when  that 
man's  spirit  enters  into  the  spirit  world  he  meets  with  Joseph,  with 
Hyrum,  and  with  the  Apostles  and  Elders  of  Israel,  his  friends,  who 
have  received  the  Gospel  with  him  in  his  day  and  generation.  No  man 
can  comprehend  the  joy,  the  comfort,  the  consolation,  the  blessings 
that  will  rest  upon  the  head  of  a  man  in  that  condition.  That  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Brother  Stevenson,  and  I  rejoice  in  it.  .  .  .  Now  a  man  like 
Brother  Stevenson  that  goes  into  the  presence  of  the  Prophet  of  God, 
what  joy  and  consolation  there  will  be  in  meeting  with  him  and  those 
prophets  and  apostles  he  has  been  associated  with  in  the  flesh!  We  all 
should  labor  for  this.  .  .  . 

We  have  no  cause  to  mourn  today  for  Brother  Stevenson.  I  have 
expressed  myself  a  good  many  times  at  funerals  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  .  .  when  we  see  a  man  who  has  been  true  and  faithful  and  we 
follow  him  to  the  tomb,  we  have  no  cause  to  mourn  over  it.  We  have 
none  for  Brother  Stevenson.  If  there  is  any  man  in  the  Church,  I  think, 
[who]  has  been  true  and  faithful  unto  death,  it  is  Brother  Edward  Steven¬ 
son.  I  say,  God  bless  his  family.  I  pray  that  they  may  be  united  together 
to  carry  out  the  principles  that  he  has  advocated  and  maintained  in  his 
day  and  time.  I  pray  God  to  bless  us  all,  to  give  us  wisdom  and  power 
to  magnify  our  calling  before  high  heaven,  that  when  our  work  is  done, 
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we  may  feel  justified  when  we  meet  with  our  friends  in  the  spirit  world; 
which  may  God  grant,  for  Christ's  sake,  Amen. 

[President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  the  last  speaker,  remarked  as  follows]; 

I  have  been  requested  by  President  Woodruff  to  say  a  few  words  on 
this  occasion.  I  heartily  endorse  all  that  we  have  heard  this  afternoon 
in  relation  to  the  life  and  character  and  fidelity  of  our  brother  whose 
remains  lie  before  us  in  death.  A  great  deal  might  be  said  of  him,  for 
his  life  has  been  a  continuous  example  before  all  the  people.  He  has 
exhibited  faith  in  God,  in  His  promises,  in  His  servants  and  in  His  work 
which  is  worthy  of  emulation  by  all  mankind.  He  has  exhibited  an  energy 
and  a  willingness  to  labor  for  the  cause  of  Zion  that  is  pre-eminent.  I 
have  often  remarked  that  I  did  not  know  of  another  man  in  Zion  or  in 
Israel  who  was  more  faithful,  more  energetic,  and  more  constant  in  his 
devotion  and  labor  than  was  Brother  Edward  Stevenson.  His  whole  heart 
was  centered  in  the  truth  of  the  Latter-day  work  and  in  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  he  had  received  of  the  divine  mission  of  Joseph  Smith 
and  of  the  divinity  of  this  work  and  the  authority  of  the  holy  priesthood 
which  had  been  restored  to  the  children  of  men.  In  these  matters  he  was 
entirely  wrapped  up,  and  he  was  devoted  to  what  he  knew  to  be  right  and 
to  have  come  from  the  Lord  in  the  latter  days.  President  Woodruff  made 
the  remark  to  the  effect  that  if  any  man  had  been  true  unto  death  it  was 
Brother  Stevenson.  This  thought  was  resting  in  my  mind,  and  it  brought 
to  my  thought  a  passage  of  a  scripture  which  I  felt  that  I  would  read,  for 
I  believe  it  applies  to  our  brother.  The  Lord  says  in  a  revelation  which 
was  given  in  1833: 

"And  I  give  unto  you  a  commandment,  that  ye  shall  forsake  all  evil 
and  cleave  unto  all  good,  that  ye  shall  live  by  every  word  which  pro- 
ceedeth  forth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God: 

"For  he  will  give  unto  the  faithful  line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept;  and  I  will  try  you  and  prove  you  herewith; 

"And  who  so  layeth  down  his  life  in  my  cause,  for  my  name's  sake, 
shall  find  it  again,  even  life  eternal; 

"Therefore  be  not  afraid  of  your  enemies,  for  I  have  decreed  in  my 
heart,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  prove  you  in  all  things,  whether  you 
will  abide  in  my  covenant,  even  unto  death,  that  you  may  be  found  worthy; 
for  if  ye  will  not  abide  in  my  covenant,  ye  are  not  worthy  of  me.  " 

I  am  satisfied,  for  my  acquaintance  with  President  Edward  Stevenson, 
one  of  the  Seven  Presidents  of  the  Seventies,  that  he  has  fulfilled  this 
word  of  the  Lord  just  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  any  human  being  to 
fulfill  the  commandments  and  the  words  of  the  Lord.  ...  In  the  days  of 
trouble,  and  when  trials  beset  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  Missouri,  and 
while  he  was  but  a  boy,  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  where  his  life 
was  in  jeopardy;  but  he  did  not  shrink  from  any  responsibility,  nor  from 
any  fear  of  danger  to  himself.  He  was  found  steadfast,  faithful  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  and  to  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith.  According  to  my  understanding,  there  is  no  man  living  today, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  man  within  the  range  of  my  acquaintance  that  has 
lived,  who  has  borne  all  his  life  any  stronger  testimony  of  the  divine 
mission  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  than  did  Edward  Stevenson.  And  his 
life  was  consistent  with  his  profession  and  with  his  testimony.  I  have 
had,  from  my  youth  up,  great  regard  and  respect  for  Brother  Edward 
Stevenson;  for  I  have  seen  in  him  a  living  example.  I  have  known  him 
ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  he  has  shown  unto  me  that  it  is  good  to 
be  true  unto  God  and  His  truth,  and  that  there  is  nothing  that  can 
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compare  with  absolute  integrity  to  God  and  to  His  word.  I  have  seen 
this  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Brother  Edward  Stevenson  from  my  first 
remembrance  of  him. 

Not  long  ago  we  called  upon  him  and  Brother  Matthias  F.  Cowley  to 
go  out  into  the  Northern  States  and  open  up  the  door  of  the  Gospel  to  those 
who  are  sitting  in  darkness  in  those  regions,  and  to  gather  up  the  sheep 
that  had  strayed  from  the  fold.  .  .  .  He  went  out  with  faith  and  with 
determination  such  as  but  few  men  exhibit.  He  was  not  timid;  he  did  not 
shrink  from  the  responsibility.  .  .  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  people  in 
Idaho,  in  Montana,  and  in  Oregon,  and  he  expected  to  extend  his  mission 
into  Washington,  and  perhaps  to  other  portions  of  our  northern  country. 
He  and  his  companion  labored  indefatigably,  and  they  gathered  many  of 
the  lost  sheep  and  organized  branches  of  the  Church,  and  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  reviving  many  who  had  grown  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  and 
who  had  wandered  away  so  long  from  the  fold  that  they  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  or  that  they  had  ever  been  connected  with 
the  people  of  God,  and  they  were  also  instrumental  in  bringing  many 
others  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  He  labored  with  that  zeal  which 
has  always  characterized  his  efforts  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
through  this  exertion  and  continuous  labor  I  fear  he  brought  upon  him¬ 
self  the  ailments  and  afflictions  which  have  culminated  in  his  death-- 
though  I  will  not  say  that  this  death  has  been  the  result  of  this,  for  I 
know  not  the  will  of  the  Lord  concerning  him.  I  know  this,  that  he  has 
borne  a  faithful  testimony  to  the  truth . 

I  tell  you  that  the  spirit  of  Edward  Stevenson  will  no  more  be  idle 
or  supine  during  the  period  of  its  separation  from  its  earthly  tenement 
than  it  could  be  idle  and  supine  in  this  life.  He  was  a  man  that  could 
not  be  idle  or  indolent.  He  was  always  at  work.  His  mind  was  active, 
his  spirit  was  active,  and  his  thoughts  were  constantly  at  work,  and  he 
was  continually  giving  expression  to  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed, 
to  the  testimony  which  he  had  received,  and  to  the  words  of  truth  which 
God  inspired  in  his  soul.  And  he  will  continue  this  labor  until  the  day 
comes  when  his  body  will  be  again  recalled  into  its  present  form,  every 
limb  and  joint  to  its  proper  place  and  perfect  form,  and  it  will  be 
raised  up  to  a  newness  of  life.  .  .  .  Unto  him  was  given,  by  the  power 
of  God,  companions  and  children,  not  only  for  time,  but  for  all 
eternity.  In  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  .  .  .  his  wives  will  know 
him  and  recognize  his  claim  upon  them  in  the  resurrection,  just  as  they 
recognized  his  right  and  claim  upon  them  in  this  world.  They  will  be 
resurrected  with  him,  together  with  their  children . 

•  ••••••••••••••••••••••*######### 

Therefore,  I  rejoice  exceedingly  in  the  knowledge  that  God  has  given  to 
me,  that  ere  long  I  will  meet  Brother  Edward  Stevenson  again  in  the 
body  as  a  resurrected  being;  and  when  I  meet  him  I  shall  know  him  just 
as  I  knew  him  in  the  flesh;  and  he  will  recognize  me  just  as  he  did  in 
the  flesh;  and  he  will  know  his  family  just  as  he  knew  them  here.  The 
same  ties  that  bound  him  and  his  family  together  here  will  bind  them 
together  there;  for  it  was  an  eternal  covenant  that  he  entered  into. 

God  bless  the  family  of  Brother  Stevenson.  He  has  done  well  by 
them  in  this  time;  for,  as  it  has  been  remarked  here,  he  is  one  of  the 
few  who  has  devoted  himself  so  long  and  so  assiduously  to  the  ministry 
that  has  been  able  to  do  it  by  the  expenditure  of  his  own  means,  without 
calling  upon  his  brethren  or  the  Church  to  assist  him  with  means  to 
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carry  on  the  ministry.  He  has  done  his  work  independently,  so  far  as 
this  is  concerned,  and  thereby  has  set  an  example  that  is  worthy  of  the 
imitation  of  myself  and  all  men.  He  has  not  only  done  this,  and  pro¬ 
vided  himself  and  family  with  a  comfortable  living,  and  given  them 
homes,  and  provided  for  them  for  the  future  as  well,  but  he  has  paid 
his  tithes  and  his  offerings  to  the  Church  besides;  and  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  him  a  crown  of  endless  life  in  the  celestial  kingdom 
of  God.  I  would  to  God  that  I  felt  today  as  sure  of  this  for  myself  as  I 
do  for  Edward  Stevenson.  This  is  my  feeling  toward  that  man. 
Therefore,  God  bless  his  family;  God  bless  his  sons  and  his  daughters, 
and  enable  them  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  never  deviate  a  hair 
from  the  course  he  has  pursued;  for  he  has  pursued  the  right  course, 
and  he  has  secured  his  blessings,  just  as  they  will  do  if  they  continue 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps  - -not  blindly,  not  ignorantly,  for  they  may 
know  the  truth  just  as  he  has  known  it;  they  may  have  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  testimony  of  it  in  their  hearts,  just  the  same  as  he 
had,  if  they  will  but  do  as  he  did  to  obtain  it,  and  I  recommend  them 
to  do  so  from  now  on.  God  bless  you,  is  my  prayer,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Amen. 


[The  services  were  closed  by  singing  "Rest  for  the  Weary  Soul,  " 
and  the  benediction  was  offered  by  Apostle  George  Teasdale.  ]  ^ 


"The  Funeral  Services  of  Edward  Stevenson,  "  (unpublished  steno¬ 
graphic  report  of  the  services,  a  copy  in  possession  of  the  writer), 
pp.  1-12.  (Mimeographed.) 
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Fig*  79,  Edward  Stevenson  with  the  First  Council  of  Seventies*  Right  to 
left*  Sitting:  Edward  Stevenson,  Christian  D.  Fjeldsted,  Seymour  B. 
Young,  George  Reynolds,  and  John  Mills  Whitaker.  Standing:  Rulon  S. 
Wells,  Jonathan  Golden  Kimball,  Brigham  H*  Roberts 


Fig.  80,  Edward* s  Grave, 
January  31 >  1897  >  Salt 
Lake  City  Cemetery 


Fig.  8l,  Nancy  Areta 
Porter  Stevenson 
Clark,  born  1825 — 
special  comb  in  hair 


Fig.  82,  Nancy  in 
1884-1888  while  the 
first  matron  of  the 
Logan  Temple 


CHAPTER  X 


NANCY  ARETA  PORTER  STEVENSON  CLARK 

Nancy  Areta,  the  daughter  of  Sanford  Porter  and  Nancy  Warriner, 
was  born  Aug  8,  1825  at  Vienna,  Liberty  Township  in  Trumbull  County, 
Ohio.  The  following  extracts  from  the  autobiography  of  her  father  give 
some  idea  of  her  early  life: 

.  .  .  .  In  that  year  [1818]  I  rented  my  farm  and  moved  back  to  our  old 
home  in  Vermont,  where  I  bought  another  farm  selling  my  own  in  New 
York.  From  there  we  moved  to  Liberty  [Ohio]  where  two  children  were 
born- -Sanfor d  and  Nancy  Areta.  We  now  had  eight  in  the  family.  In 
1827  we  again  sold  our  all--this  time  for  the  purpose  of  journeying  to¬ 
ward  the  land  of  the  setting  sun  to  the  fertile  land  of  Illinois  in  company 
of  a  Mr.  John  Morgan. 

We  constructed  a  flat  boat  which  we  launched  on  the  Mahoning  River 
not  far  from  our  home  in  Liberty.  Loading  it  with  our  affects,  we 
floated  down  the  Mahoning,  then  into  the  Beaver,  and  then  into  and  down 
the  Ohio.  This  journey  was  fraught  with  danger  and  adventure  as  the 
country  was  wild  and  uninhabited.  Our  first  danger  was  going  over  the 
falls  of  the  Beaver  River--some  distance  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Ohio.  As  we  neared  the  falls,  we  drew  to  shore  and  disembarked  all 
except  Mr.  Morgan  and  two  pilots.  Leaving  them  the  boat,  the  rest 
followed  down  the  river  watching  the  boat  with  intense  interest  as  it 
drew  near  the  suci  which  plunged  it  over  the  falls.  For  a  few  moments 
we  thought  all  was  lost,  but  she  soon  hove  into  sight,  right  side  up  and 
no  material  damage  was  done.  ...  We  disembarked  near  Evansville, 
Indiana  and  rented  a  farm  of  a  Mr.  Gentry  and  planted  crops  after  which 
I  took  very  sick  and  for  a  while  my  life  was  dispared  of,  but  at  length  I 
began  to  mend  and  became  strong  enough  to  teach  school  that  winter; 
then  in  March,  1828,  we  again  took  up  our  march  toward  Illinois. 

The  wagon  we  hauled  our  belongings  in,  although  common  in  those 
days,  would  seem  very  novel  in  construction  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a  truck--the  wheels  being  made  of  pine  logs  morticed 
together  with  a  large  hole  through  the  axle  for  the  linch  pin.  We  used 
tallow  for  wagon  grease.  With  this  crude  construction,  drawn  by  two 
yolk  of  oxen,  we  traveled  northwest  from  Evansville,  crossing  the  Wa¬ 
bash  River  into  Illinois.  We  had  a  very  stormy  spring  as  is  usual  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  One  night  we  spent  in  the  hollow  base  of  a 
large  tree,  finding  protection  from  the  cold  wind  with  a  fair  degree  of 
comfort.  We  arrived  at  our  destination  some  time  in  June  after  having 
a  long  but  beautiful  journey. 

My  son  and  I  purchased  a  sawmill  at  Farm  Creek.  It  was  here  that 
we  became  converted  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
....  Instructions  were  to  gather  at  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  so  in 
December  [1831]  in  company  with  James  Emmett,  [etc.],  all  with  our 
families,  [we]  set  out  for  Independence.  Those  who  have  been  in  Illinois 
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will  know  something  of  the  hardships  to  be  met  traveling  on  this  journey 
in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  first  night  out  we  camped  on  ice  which  was 
eight  to  ten  inches  thick.  There  was  difficulty  experienced  by  the  teams 
slipping,  so  quantities  of  dry  grass  was  cut  and  spread  on  the  ice  when 
water  poured  over  it  made  it  soon  freeze,  thereby  making  the  crossing 
easier  for  the  teams.  .  .  .  After  crossing  the  [Mississippi]  River  and 
being  divinely  guided  and  helped  through  many  trying  experiences,  we 
reached  our  de  stina.tion.  We  were  so  happy  to  be  with  people  of  our 
own  faith  that  we  soon  forgot  our  hardships.  .  .  . 

Four  branches  of  the  Church  had  been  organized  to  the  west  of 
Independence,  extending  out  to  a  distance  of  12  or  14  miles,  namely  Big 
Blue,  Timber,  Coalville,  and  Prairie.  I  and  my  family  located  at  the 
last  named  place,  being  assigned  about  twenty  acres  to  the  family.  The 
Law  of  Consecration  was  believed  to  be  a  divine  requirement  from  Heaven, 
so  all  who  voted  to  sustain  it  did  so  with  a  feeling  of  devotion.  .  .  . 

Strife  ran  to  such  a  degree  that  we  were  driven  from  our  homes  with¬ 
out  court  or  council  and  that  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  muzzle  of 
the  gun.  In  1833  we  were  driven  in  a  body  from  our  nearly  made  home. 

We  then  went  into  Caldwell  and  other  counties  to  make  homes.  .  .  .  The 
12th  of  November,  1833,  while  the  body  of  the  Saints  who  had  been  driven 
hurriedly  from  their  homes  were  camped  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River  with  no  way  of  making  an  immediate  crossing,  the  mob  who  had  dri¬ 
ven  us  were  still  in  pursuit,  and  as  they  said,  they  were  under  pledge  to 
kill  men,  women  and  children  as  soon  as  overtaken.  A  heavy  storm  came 
up  and  the  guards  said  the  mob  were  upon  us,  but  before  they  began  their 
attack  the  storm  broke  in  meteoric  violence  - -the  worst  that  any  of  us  had 
ever  before  seen.  And  in  seeming  fear,  the  mob  fled  from  their  intended 
victims  and  we  looked  upon  the  storm  as  a  miraculous  deliverance  by  the 
hand  of  God.  To  describe  the  storm--it  looked  as  if  the  stars  were  fall¬ 
ing  thickly  for  awhile;  then  only  a  few  would  fall;  then  it  would  renew  its 
violence  and  fall  thickly  again,  so  it  kept  up  until  nearly  dawn  before  it 
ceased.  Instead  of  crossing  with  the  main  body  of  the  Saints,  I  went 
with  a  few  other s - -traveling  South  Fork  for  some  distance. 

....  During  the  winter  of  1833  and  34  we  cleared  land  and  built 
houses.  Being  a  wilderness  we  were  thrown  entirely  upon  our  own  resources. 

....  In  the  year  of  1839  we  started  for  Montrose,  Iowa  where  we 
wished  to  give  our  children  better  advantages.  .  .  . 

For  the  early  romance  of  Nancy  and  Edward  Stevenson  see  pages  79-81, 
their  trip  to  Utah,  pages  113-119  including  their  children;  see  pictures  on 
page  121. 

On  the  3rd  of  July  1869  Nancy  was  granted  a  temple  divorce  from 

Edward  Stevenson  and  was  sealed  to  her  second  husband,  Ezra  Thompson 

Clark,  on  the  11th  of  July  1870.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Biography 

of  Ezra  T.  Clark  by  his  daughter  Annie  Clark  Tanner,  pages  44-45: 

At  the  October  conference  in  1869,  Ezra  Clark  was  called  on  a  short 
mission  to  the  Eastern  States.  Edward  Stevenson  and  Nathan  Porter 
were  Clark's  companions  on  this  mission.  They  labored  in  New  York 
and  arrived  home  April  4,  187  0. 

In  that  same  year  Ezra  T.  Clark  married  Mrs.  Nancy  Porter 
Stevenson.  She  had  been  married  to  Edward  Stevenson,  a  brother  of 
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Ezra's  first  wife,  Mary  Stevenson.  Nancy  Porter  had  raised  her  family  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Ezra  Clark.  Prior  to  her  second  marriage, 
Mrs,  Stevenson  went  to  President  Brigham  Young  with  her  domestic  trou¬ 
bles.  President  Young  requested  Ezra  Clark  to  come  to  his  office.  It  was 
a  belief  of  the  Church  at  that  time  that  the  highest  exaltation  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  could  be  attained  only  through  a  mar r iage -tr inity.  President  Young 
advised  Ezra  Clark  to  marry  Nancy  Porter,  following  a  divorce  from  her 
first  husband.  It  properly  belongs  to  the  biography  of  Ezra  to  add  that  his 
acquaintance  with  Nancy  Porter  dated  back  to  the  days  of  his  early  man¬ 
hood  in  Missouri.  Edward  Stevenson  and  Ezra  Clark  at  that  time  were 
rivals  for  the  hand  of  Nancy  Porter.  Aunt  Nancy,  as  she  was  called,  was 
devoutly  religious  and  always  interested  in  Church  activities.  She  worked 
for  years  in  the  Logan  temple. 

Because  of  rumors  in  this  branch  of  the  family  to  the  effect  that 
"Edward  bragged  to  Nancy  about  sending  the  letters  to  Ezra  and  Nancy  'that 
Ezra  didn't  want  to  see  Nancy  again  and  Nancy  didn't  want  to  see  Ezra  any 
more,  '"  the  writer  would  like  to  state  that  in  separate  interviews  with 
Uncle  Edward  B,  Clark  and  Amasa  L.  Clark  that  both  denied  ever  hearing 
the  story  either  from  their  father  Ezra  or  from  Nancy  who  lived  with  them 
for  a  considerable  time.  They  also  stated  that  they  never  heard  the  story 
from  any  other  first-hand  source.  It  is  believed  by  the  writer  that  the  real 
source  of  the  story  goes  back  to  when  Edward  Stevenson  broke  up  a  romance 
between  Nancy  and  a  non-Mormon  (see  pages  95-96).  Whether  this  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  final  divorce  is  difficult  to  determine.  As  with  most 
divorces  the  real  reasons  are  not  often  too  apparent.  Some  light  on  the 
subject  is  found  in  a  letter  from  Edward  Stevenson  to  Pres.  Brigham  Young, 
dated  July  11,  1870  at  Salt  Lake  City  as  follows; 

President  Young--Dear  Brother.  I  do  not  pen  these  lines  expecting  to 
change  your  decision  of  mind,  but  in  justice  to  a  mind  deeply  and  sorely 
afflicted  and  more  especially  as  it  meets  the  cold  shoulder  of  one  who 
above  all  others  on  this  earth  I  esteem  and  revere  as  the  only  true 
leader  of  God's  Church  and  Kingdom  now  set  up  here  on  this  earth- -know¬ 
ing  this  to  be  true  and  having  known  it  for  the  past  37  years --this  knowledge 
then  reconciles  me  to  abide  any  decision  formed  by  one  so  esteemed  and 
then  trust  in  God  for  the  re  suit- -who  knoweth  the  heart  and  giveth  the 
reins,  but  recompenses  according  to  the  fruit  of  our  doings.  I  have  and 
do  put  my  trust  in  God,  my  Father,  who  all  my  life  long  has  sustained 
me,  for  I  have  no  earthly  father  to  trust  in,  neither  have  I  had,  being 
only  13  years  old  when  first  this  Gospel  I  received  and  in  1834  found  a 
home  in  Clay  County,  Missouri.  I  stood  alone  except  [for]  a  widowed 
mother,  two  sisters  and  a  young  brother.  I  also  found  a  bed  on  corn  cobs 
in  Lyman  Wight's  log  barn,  someone  having  appropriated  my  blankets. 

This  was  a  good  resort  for  many  during  a  heavy  rain  storm,  and  also  a 
Millport  floor  although  cold  and  shivering- -w ith  many  similar  scenes. 

I  now  find  myself  with  a  broken  constitution  and  for  the  past  5  years 
not  able  to  do  a  half  of  a  days  work  in  one  day.  Recounting  the  past  it 
is  too  much  of  a  sacrifice  to  look  back.  I  prefer  ploding  along  and 
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still  trust  in  our  Father.  All  this  is  trifling  compared  with  the  cold 
shoulder  of  a  friend.  Who  can  bear  it.  That  every  man  has  enemies  is 
no  question  with  me,  but  what  worse  than  enemies  of  ones  own  house  is 
one  in  apostacy  to  this  church.  A  competent  witness  against  the  church 
when  completely  alienated  from  it.  Do  they  ever  speak  or  even  think 
favorably  of  it.  That  Nancy  A.  Stevenson  is  and  has  been  in  deep  alien¬ 
ation  from  me  for  at  least  four  years  is  equally  true  as  it  is  that  she  has 
given  way  to  a  train  of  thought  and  is  truly  deceived.  This  to  me  is  a 
certain  fact--better  known  to  me  than  to  any  other  person  excepting  by 
direct  revelation,  for  who  can  enter  into  a  patriarchal  family  and  know 
all  their  trials  better  then  the  ruler  of  that  house.  Whatever  may  occur 
I  have  the  consolation  to  know  the  great  and  grand  cause  of  my  family 
difficulty  seated  itself  through  this  holy  order  of  marriage.  Very  soon 
after  taking  Elizabeth  my  second  living  wife,  Nancy's  own  sister-in-law 
told  me  that  Nancy  said  to  her  that  Elizabeth  was  getting  between  her 
and  her  husband  and  it  seemed  as  though  she  could  not  stand  it  and  live. 

To  others  she  also  expressed  the  same  sentiment,  although  unknown  to 
me  until  recently.  This,  although  in  reality  untrue,  laid  the  foundation 
and  wrought  mile  hills.  Well  known  in  your  family,  that  status  wrought 
fiction  into  fact  is  into  mountains.  If  half  she  believes,  and  if  half 
represented  to  you,  be  true,  I  pity  poor  me.  I  do  not  claim  perfection 
by  any  means  [being]  compassed  by  imperfections,  but  truly  I  have  not 
lost  all  confidence  in  myself  and  in  the  Lord,  but  still  feel  determined 
by  the  help  of  the  Lord  to  go  onward  and  not  give  it  up.  So  even  if  I 
have  to  stand  against  ever-so-much  prejudice.  I  will  not  enter  into 
detail,  but  will  refer  to  one  statement  you  have  on  file  and  pass  on-- 
a  statement  which  states  that  Nancy  received  up  to  the  time  of  signing, 
a  bill  ($500.  )  five  hundred  dollars  from  me.  Bishop  Hoagland  knows 
of  ($  1568.  17)  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and  sixteen  cents 
faithfully  paid  to  her  and  eight  hundred  to  the  eldest  son  and  five  hundred 
dollars  to  her  second  son  in  all  including  four  hundred  dollars  to  Nancy 
after  her  bill  makes  a  total  of  $3268.  17.  This  is  one  specimen  of 
misrepresentation.  I  found  her  as  I  did  and  I  am  thankful  she  did  not 
go  away  in  tatters,  but  comfortably  and  respectably  clad  and  not  empty. 

I  feel  to  submit  to  you  and  the  Lord  who  will  in  the  end  judge  us  as  we 
truly  are  and  by  our  real  motives. 

I  shall  call  on  you  today  or  tomorrow  concerning  Martin  Harris.  If 
it  is  still  your  mind  and  in  accordance  with  the  Spirit,  I  expect  to  start 
east  this  week.  There  is  considerable  land  and  property  in  and  around 
Des  Moines  owned  by  the  brethren  that  can  be  exchanged,  I  believe.  .  .  . 
May  the  grace  of  God  our  father  abide  with  us  all  from  henceforth  that 
we  may  abide  in  the  truth  and  endure  unto  the  end  and  inherit  the  promise 
made  to  the  faithful  is  the  sincere  desire  of  your  fellow  laborer  in  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.  E.  Stevenson. 

The  writer  is  a  direct  descendant  of  both  Edward  and  Nancy  and  has 
made  every  effort  possible  to  obtain  the  full  story  of  this  unfortunate  event 
in  their  lives.  It  is  presented  primarily  due  to  the  rumors  which  have  been 
circulating  among  some  in  the  family  and  also  that  the  truth  might  more 
fully  be  known.  The  later,  as  well  as  the  early,  lives  of  these  two 
individuals  proves  them  to  be  noble  souls  worthy  of  emulation. 

Nolan  P.  Olsen,  recorder  for  the  Logan  Temple,  sent  the  following 
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to  the  writer  in  Dec.  ,  19  54:  "Our  official  temple  records  indicate  that 

Sister  Clark  was  set  apart  24  March  1885  and  released  16  March  1888." 

In  answer  to  the  writer's  question  "Since  Nancy  was  not  set  apart  until 

1885  was  there  a  previous  matron  of  the  Logan  Temple  or  is  our  family 

tradition  correct  that  she  was  the  first  matron  of  the  Logan  Temple"  the 

following  was  stated  by  the  temple  recorder: 

Our  Logan  Temple  records  do  not  call  Nancy  "Matron.  "  She  is  listed 
as  an  officiator  and  it  is  only  temple  tradition  that  she  was  the  first 
matron.  The  woman  who  followed  her,  was  called  "Head  Officiator.  " 

It  was  not  until  about  1910  when  the  term  matron  was  used.  .  .  .  Thank 
you  for  the  small  picture  you  sent  us.  We  appreciate  having  it  for  our 
Temple  Book  of  Remembrance.  Nolan  P.  Olsen,  Recorder. 

Nancy  was  released  from  her  duties  in  the  Logan  Temple  in  order 

that  she  might  care  for  the  family  of  her  third  child,  Edward  Alonzo,  whose 

wife  had  died  the  previous  month.  It  was  there  at  Elba,  Cassia  County,  Idaho 

that  Nancy  died  Nov.  13,  1888.  Her  obituary,  written  by  Edward  Stevenson, 

is  found  in  the  Deseret  Weekly  News  of  Dec.  5,  1888,  p.  752,  as  follows: 

At  the  residence  of  her  son,  near  Elba,  Cassia  County,  Idaho,  on  Nov. 

13th,  1888,  of  pneumonia,  Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Clark,  wife  of  Ezra  T.  Clark, 
of  Farmington,  Davis  Co.  ,  Utah,  aged  63  years,  3  months  and  5  days. 

She  was  born  in  Vienna,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  August  8th,  1825. 

Her  parents,  Sanford  and  Nancy  Porter,  joined  the  Church  in  1831,  moved 
to  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  in  the  spring  of  1832.  She  was  there  bap¬ 
tized  in  1833,  when  eight  years  old,  the  year  the  Saints  were  driven  from 
that  county,  the  family  sharing  in  the  suffering  of  that  memorable  perse¬ 
cution  for  religion's  sake.  She  remained  true  to  her  religion  throughout 
her  life. 

Her  body  was  brought  to  Farmington,  Utah  where  she  was  buried. 

The  great  faith,  industry,  and  character  of  this  noble  woman  is  per¬ 
haps  best  reflected  in  her  letters  to  Edward  Stevenson  while  he  was  on  a 
Mission  to  Gibraltar,  reproduced  courtesy  Claire  Noall  Historical  Collection. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Jan.  30th,  1853.  Dear  Edward,  It  is  with  pleasure  I 
retire  to  write  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  we  are  all  well  and  hope 
these  lines  will  find  you  enjoying  the  same  heavenly  boon.  The  time  seems 
long  since  I  heard  from  you  as  I  have  not  received  any  intelligence  from 
you  since  you  were  at  Fort  Laramie.  The  snow  has  been  so  deep  in  the 
mountains  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  mail  to  either  come  or  go  to  the 
States.  The  snow  has  been  deeper  here  in  the  valley  than  it  ever  has  been 
since  we  lived  here.  It  began  to  snow  the  3rd  of  November  and  did  not  stop 
only  at  short  intervals  until  some  time  in  December,  but  the  weather  bids 
fair  to  be  fine  at  present.  I  wrote  you  a  letter  directed  to  New  York- -the 
last  mail  that  left  for  the  States- -and  I  hope  the  mail  will  get  in  soon, 
for  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  to  know  how  you  are  getting  along,  as 
you  will  doubtless  have  more  to  combat  with  than  any  Elders  that  have  gone 
before  you.  Nevertheless  I  know  that  you  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  and 
he  will  be  your  shield  and  protection  in  times  of  need,  and  you  are  continu¬ 
ally  held  in  remembrance  before  the  Lord  by  all  the  Saints,  for  there  is  not 
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a  prayer  meeting  of  any  kind  or  family  prayer  circle  that  you  in  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  Elders  are  not  remembered,  and  the  Brethren  say  they  can  not  be 
with  the  Elders  to  help  bare  their  persecutions  but  they  will  do  all  they  can  to 
make  their  families  comfortable,  and  I  can  truly  say  they  are  very  obliging  and 
kind.  The  new  school  house  in  this  ward  was  dedicated  on  last  Christmas  day  and 
in  the  evening  had  a  social  party  with  singing  and  prayer.  I  went  in  the  evening 
and  spent  a  few  hours.  Also  the  Social  Hall  [is]  nearly  completed  and  they  are 
going  to  commence  the  Temple  in  the  spring--  also  the  Seventies'  Hall.  Business 
is  rolling  on  rapidly  and  peace  and  union  prevail  throughout  the  valleys.  .  .  . 

I  now  stop  writing  as  I  hear  the  mail  is  on  hand.  The  mail  has  come  in  but  I 
received  no  letter,  so  I  will  say  that  James  and  Lyman  were  married  in  November. 
....  I  understand  they  are  going  to  send  more  Elders  out  in  the  spring  and  Ezra 
talks  of  going  to  California.  .  .  .  Mr.  Whitehouse  is  not  doing  much  this  winter 
in  the  shop.  I  have  got  a  loom  and  Sister  Middleton  is  weaving  for  me.  She  [gets] 
one -third  [of  what]  she  makes.  .  .  I  have  had  the  loom  five  weeks  and  have  over 
one  hundred  yards  and  some  for  myself.  George  that  lived  at  Ezra's  is  living  here 
and  going  to  school.  Nephi  and  Eliza  are  going  to  school.  Little  Edward  does  not 
forget  his  father  and  the  comely  little  Nancy  Elizabeth  grows  very  fast.  Your 
mother's  health  is  tolerably  good  and  all  the  rest  of  our  folks.  Tell  Nathan  [that] 
Rebecca  and  children  are  well  and  getting  along  first  rate.  .  .  .  Ezra  Clark  sends 
his  best  respects  to  you.  Both  Mary  and  Elizabeth  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Mother's  desire  is  that  you  may  bring  many  souls  out  from  darkness  into  light.  .  .  . 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  scribbling  and  I  will  try  to  amend  the  future.  ...  I 
must  draw  to  a  close  for  it  is  getting  late  and  may  the  Lord  enable  you  to  fulfill 
your  mission,  and  preserve  your  life  and  Nathan's  is  my  prayer.  Please  write  often. 
Forever  yours.  Nancy  A.  Stevenson.  [Courtesy  Claire  Noall  Historical  Collection], 
Great  Salt  Lake,  May  11th,  1853.  Dear  Edward,  It  is  with  the  deepest  of 
feelings  I  direct  this  letter  to  you.  It  has  not  been  two  weeks  since  I  wrote  you  a 
letter  with  a  light  hand  and  cheerful  heart--not  so  at  the  present  time,  for  it  truly 
pains  my  heart  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  informing  you  of  the  loss  of  our  dear 
little  baby.  She  died  on  Thursday,  the  fifth  of  this  month  and  was  buried  Saturday 
following  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  lot  near  the  tree  you  set  out.  She  was 
nine  months  and  thirteen  days  old  and  a  more  engaging  little  creature  you  never 
sa.w.  Everything  possible  was  done  to  restore  her,  but  all  in  vain.  Some  of 
our  most  faithful  Elders  laid  hands  on  her,  time  after  time,  and  Brother  Hoagland 
and  the  brethren  prayed  for  her  in  their  prayer  circles,  but  could  obtain  no 
witness  of  her  recovery.  The  disease  is  unknown  though  Brother  Spreg  thought  it 
to  be  inflamation  in  the  head.  Be  that  as  it  may,  nothing  could  stay  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer,  as  the  Lord  did  not  see  fit  although  it  seems  hard  at  the  present-- 
yet  I  feel  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  all  things  and  to  be  reconciled 
to  his  will,  realizing  that  I  now  have  a  greater  interest  in  the  heavens  where  I 
am  determined  through  the  help  of  God  to  lay  up  my  everlasting  treasures.  Brother 
Taylor  preached  her  funeral  sermon  as  Brother  Kimball  was  so  pressed  with  business 
that  he  could  not  attend.  The  Brothers  and  Sisters  were  very  kind  and  I  can  truly 
say  that  Brother  Hoagland  is  not  only  a  brother,  but  a  father  in  deed.  Had  I  been 
his  own  child  he  could  not  have  done  more  to  comfort  and  console  me,  and  I  feel 
reconciled  in  the  belief  that  my  dear  child  has  returned  to  her  parents  in  eternity. 

My  whole  heart  is  in  the  cause  of  God  and  his  kingdom,  and  I  could  say  much  about 
the  blessings  and  good  teachings  we  have  here  in  the  valley  which  would  be  cheering 
to  you.  I  gave  you  a  short  sketch  of  our  April  conference  in  the  other  letter  and 
of  the  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  or  the  corner  stones  which  was  a  day  of 
rejoicing  and  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  Saints.  ...  I  shall  send  you  the  three 
last  papers  with  this  letter.  I  received  a  letter  dated  Dec.  2nd,  also  two  others-- 
one  from  Laramie  and  one  by  Sister  Pratt.  You  wrote  that  you  had  not  heard  from 
home  since  you  left.  I  sent  a  letter  by  Kingkade;  he  thought  he  would  overtake  you; 
another  to  New  York,  and  two  to  Gibraltar  before  this.  I  send  this  by  Brother 
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Bond;  he  will  direct  them  from  Liverpool  to  you  as  mails  are  uncertain  here  on 
account  of  snow.  I  took  comfort  in  reading  your  letters  and  hearing  from  you  by 
Brother  Nathan's  letters  that  you  were  well  and  in  good  spirits,  and  thank  my 
Heavenly  Father  for  preserving  your  lives  on  the  sea  and  trust  you  have  had  a  safe 
voyage  to  Gibraltar  as  I  suppose  you  are  there  ere  this,  and  I  think  I  shall  hear 
soon  from  you  there  as  a  part  of  the  mail  was  left  at  Laramie  and  is  making  a  slow 
progress  to  the  valley.  All  is  well  at  home  and  in  good  spirits.  We  have  a  plenty 
to  eat  and  wear  to  make  us  comfortable  although  wheat  is  very  scarce  at  present, 
but  I  have  a  plenty  until  harvest.  Brother  Whitehouse  is  not  doing  much  at  present 
as  there  are  several  tinkers  going  round  in  the  country.  Brother  Robins  is  living 
in  the  old  shop  yet,  but  will  move  soon.  He  has  built  near  Cagswell  store.  He 
paid  me  part  of  the  rent  last  fall.  I  still  keep  my  loom  and  wheel  busy.  The  loom 
keeps  Estheran  busy  and  the  wheel  is  wholesome  exercise  for  me.  I  have  got  my 
garden  all  in.  .  .  .  Ezra  and  family  are  well  and  Elizabeth  and  children  are  well. 

.  .  .  .  Tell  Nathan  that  Rebecca  and  children  are  well  and  in  good  spirits.  Father 
and  mother  are  well  and  all  the  [rest]  of  the  family.  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
sister  Malinda  Chipman.  She  writes  [that]  they  were  all  well  [and]  are  living  [in] 
Hambleton  Valley,  Texas,  but  are  expecting  to  move  to  the  Great  Colorado  this 
spring.  She  thinks  of  coming  to  see  us.  It  is  getting  late  and  I  must  draw  to  a 
close- -praying  my  Heavenly  Father  to  bless  and  prosper  you  in  all  your  labors,  and 
preserve  your  life  that  you  may  fill  your  mission  as  the  Lord  shall  direct.  Give  my 
love  to  yourself  and  Brother  Nathan.  Write  as  often  as  you  can.  It  is  now  dark 
and  I  must  make  an  end.  Nephi,  Eliza  and  Edward  have  just  kissed  me  for  you  and 
send  their  love  to  you  and  Uncle  Nathan.  So  no  more  at  present,  but  [I]  remain  as 
ever,  yours  truly.  Nancy  A.  Stevenson.  Your  mother  is  well  and  is  with  me  and 
was  glad  to  hear  that  Uncle  Edward  is  alive  and  is  in  hopes  you  have  found  some  of 
her  folks  in  London,  and  wishes  you  to  write  all  about  them  if  you  have  not. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  May  29th,  1853.  Dear  Edward,  I  retire  to  write  a  few 
lines  to  you  to  inform  you  that  we  are  all  well  at  present  and  in  good  spirits,  and 
trust  my  Heavenly  Father  [that]  you  are  enjoying  the  same  blessing.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  shall  write  much  as  this  is  the  third  letter  I  have  written  you  within  five 
weeks  =  -one  by  the  May  mail,  one  in  care  of  Brother  James  Bond  who  is  going  to 
England  on  a  mission- -informing  you  of  the  death  of  our  dearly  beloved  baby.  She 
died  on  the  5th  of  May,  generally  supposed  of  the  scarlet  fever  as  little  Edward  had 
previously  had  it  and  through  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  is  restored  to  health 
again.  We  all  feel  her  loss  very  much,  but  live  in  hope  of  the  glorious  resurrec¬ 
tion  when  parents  and  children  will  enjoy  each  others  society- -never  more  to  be 
separated  by  that  monster,  death,  who  is  want  to  grasp  in  his  hand  all  the  human 
family,  and  it  is  my  desire  that  we  may  all  live  to  enjoy  that  blessing.  I  also 
sent  you  the  three  last  numbers  of  the  News  as  the  Clarks  said  there  had  not  any 
been  sent.  .  .  .  The  waters  are  so  high  here  on  account  of  the  immense  snow  that 
fell  last  winter  that  the  missionaries  are  compelled  to  stay  until  they  fall,  and 
I  fear  the  mail  will  have  to  stop.  I  received  a  letter  from  you  written  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Rebecca  received  three  or  four  from  Nathan.  You  were  in  Leicestershire, 
England  the  latest  account,  .  .  .  We  are  looking  for  the  mail  in  ever  day,  but  fear 
[it]  is  water-bound.  I  hope  I  shall  get  a  letter  from  you  in  Gibraltar,  for  I  feel 
anxious  to  hear  how  you  succeed  in  your  mission  as  some  of  the  Elders  have  been 
thrust  out  and  returned  to  the  States.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  served  the  same 
sauce,  for  I  desire  that  you  may  fill  your  mission  in  that  part  and  bring  many  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  A  Brother  writes  [that]  they  have  great  persecution  in 
Calcutta  and  I  expect  you  will  feel  it  there  in  a  measure,  and  I  trust  you  will  be 
upheld  by  the  power  of  God  and  overcome  everything  that  will  tend  to  your  over¬ 
throw,  and  outlive  persecution  to  enjoy  a  better  day.  The  mail  arrived  the  30th 
and  I  was  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  (dated  Portsmouth,  Feb.  )  and  to  learn 
you  were  well  and  in  good  spirits  and  I  believe  you  ever  will  be,  for  you  have  the 
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prayers  of  the  Saints  continually  and  never  do  I  come  before  the  Lord  with  my 
little  family  to  implore  his  mercy  and  blessings  without  including  you  and  Brother 
Nathan  in  my  petition.  ...  We  hear  of  persecution  on  every  hand,  but  thanks  be 
to  our  Heavenly  Father  it  is  those  that  come  up  through  much  tribulation  that  will 
receive  an  everlasting  inheritance  and  a  crown  of  reward  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom 
of  God.  I  would  like  to  write  much  about  the  good  teaching  we  have  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  others,  but  my  health  was  so  poor  last  week  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  a 
dose  of  la.belia  yesterday  and  my  nerves  are  so  affected  I  shall  have  to  draw  to  a. 
close.  I  feel  a  great  deal  better  and  with  faith  and  care  I  think  I  shall  have  better 
health  than  before.  I  have  a  plenty  to  make  me  comfortable  and  [we]  are  getting 
along  first  rate.  I  have  got  my  fencing  done  for  the  five  and  ten  acre  lots  and 
garden  put  in  and  door-yard  sowed  to  clover.  It  is  coming  up  well  and  the  plum 
tree  that  came  from  the  seed  you  gave  me  is  growing  nice.  I  wish  if  there  are 
any  coming  from  that  country  before  you  do  [that]  you  would  send  all  kinds  of  good 
seeds  to  me  that  would  serve  to  adorn  a  garden  or  house.  .  .  Give  my  respects  to 
Nathan  and  tell  him  Rebecca  is  well  and  feels  well  and  all  the  rest  of  the  folks, 
and  I  received  a  letter  from  Malinda.  She  has  not  received  any  letters  from  any 
of  us  since  she  left.  Mother  has  got  a  letter  from  Uncle  Justin  Warriner  and  from 
Uncle  Ezra  Hutchins.  They  have  heard  a  little  about  the  Church  called  Mormons 
and  are  inquiring  after  the  truth,  and  said  they  would  [like]  to  have  you  and  Nathan 
come  and  see  them  when  you  returned  from  your  missions  as  mother  wrote  you.  .  .  . 
I  must  clo se - -praying  my  Heavenly  Father  to  bless  you  with  his  choicest  blessings 
and  give  you  health  and  strength  and  his  spirit  to  guide  your  every  step  to  fill  your 
mission  in  honor,  and  spare  your  lives  that  you  may  come  home  bringing  your 
thousands  with  you--I  remain  as  ever  your  affectionate  wife,  Nancy  A,  Stevenson. 

.  .  .  .  Mother  is  well  and  thinks  of  writing  to  Uncle  Edward  [Stevenson]  to  try  to 
enlarge  his  soul  as  it  seems  to  be  rather  small  by  the  amount  of  money  he  gave  you 
although  she  expects  he  is  poor  - -[though]  the  riches  of  this  [world]  are  naught  com¬ 
pared  with  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  [Courtesy  Claire  Noall  Historical  Collection]. 

June  29th,  1853.  ...  I  received  a  letter  from  you  dated  April  5th  which 
was  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  learn  that  you  had  landed  safe,  and  [were]  enjoying 
good  health  and  spirits- -yet  it  seems  hard  that  Brother  Nathan  was  compelled  to 
leave  you  so  soon  before  you  could  have  the  privilege  of  baptizing  one  that  you 
might  have  one  associate  or  friend,  but  we  are  commanded  to  acknowledge  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  in  all  things  and  I  do  truly  desire  that  you  may- -notwithstanding  all  your 
per secution- -be  able  to  penetrate  with  the  truth  and  power  of  God  through  the  thick 
mist  of  darkness  that  prevails  over  the  minds  of  the  people  in  that  land  and  build 
up  a  Church  of  the  most  high  God,  for  when  I  think  of  the  many  thousand  miles  you 
are  from  the  Church  and  of  the  wicked  spirits  in  the  form  of  human  beings  that 
prowl  about  your  path  by  day  and  night,  it  causes  my  heart  to  swell  within  and  to 
say,  "O  Lord,  show  forth  thy  power  in  the  behalf  of  thy  servant,  Edward,  that  he  may 
fill  his  mission  according  to  the  desires  of  his  heart  and  according  to  thy  will,  for 
thou  wiliest  that  all  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  "  Notwithstanding  the  distance  that  separates  us  at  present,  my  heart  is 
with  you  in  the  ministry,  and  feel  to  say  (if  it  were  needed),  "onward  my  dear 
Edward;  onward  to  the  victory  for  you  are  in  a  good  cause  and  the  Lord  is  for  you.  " 
William  Clark  is  in  California  and  family  and  Mary  lives  with  them.  .  .  .  We  are 
going  to  have  a  picnic  party  in  this  Ward,  but  I  had  rather  go  to  the  theater.  .  .  . 

I  enjoy  myself  well  and  am  doing  as  well  as  I  can,  and  have  a  plenty  to  make  us 
comfortable.  The  Brethren  are  building  the  temple  wall  as  fast  as  possible,  so 
that  the  temple  can  be  built.  ...  I  hope  you  will  get  this  letter,  for  it  appears 
that  you  have  not  heard  from  home  since  you  left.  I  have  written  eight  letters-- 
mails  have  been  very  uncertain  here  on  account  of  the  high  waters.  There  fell  a 
great  deal  of  snow  last  winter  and  we  have  had  more  rain  this  season  than  ever 
before,  so  that  fall  wheat  needs  scarce  any  water.  Crops  are  generally  good,  but 
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the  grasshoppers  are  quite  as  bad  as  the  crickets  were.  Their  range  is  generally 
south.  Some  fields  have  been  totally  destroyed.  Also  high  water  has  done  some 
damage.  Brother  Hyde  prophecied  [that]  there  should  be  rain  and  so  we  have  it.  .  .  . 
Mother  is  living  with  me  yet  and  is  well  and  wants  you  to  write  whether  you  found 
any  of  her  folks  in  London,  and  if  Mr.  Herbert  is  there.  Ezra  has  not  moved  into 
the  city  yet.  It  takes  him  much  longer  to  build  than  he  anticipated.  The  folks  are 
all  well  and  Malinda  Porter  has  got  a  fine  son.  .  .  .  Elizabeth  [Norwood]  is  living 
in  the  city  and  James  has  rented  a  farm  north.  .  .  .  Brother  Robbins  still  rents 
the  shop  and  keeps  the  loom  a  going,  and  we  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  us  busy. 

The  garden  looks  well;  the  children  are  well  and  go  to  school  and  I  intend  to  go 
next  winter  as  I  see  nothing  to  hinder  me.  The  children  send  their  love  to  their 
father,  and  little  Edy  says  papy  has  not  sent  him  a  little  horse  and  boy,  and  says 
he  loves  pappy  in  the  book.  Edward,  I  want  you  to  bring  those  liknesses  [pictures] 
home  with  you,  for  in  those  is  the  last  form  of  my  sweet  little  baby,  as  she  has 
taken  her  flight  to  a  better  world.  I  wrote  you  the  particulars  in  a  letter;  I  wrote 
some  after  her  death  which  was  in  May.  ...  I  can  do  better  than  I  thought  I 
could,  and  will  try  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  as  to  business,  so  that  you  may 
have  something  of  a  foundation  to  go  upon  when  you  return.,  .  .  .  May  the  Lord 
bless,  prosper,  and  shield  you  from  the  hands  of  your  enemies,  and  open  up 
your  way  before  you,  and  may  you  rise  above  every  temptation  and  evil  is  my 
prayer  for  you  continually,  from  your  sincere  wife,  both  now  and  forever.  Nancy  A. 

July  25,  1853,  Dear  Edward.  .  .  the  time  seems  long  since  I  heard  from 
you  as  your  last  letter  was  dated  April  5th  and  reached  here  last  of  June.  .  .  .  The 
Indians  or  Walker's  Band  have  been  committing  more  depredations,  had  driven  off 
some  cattle  and  shot  horses,  killed  one  man  and  wounded  one  in  the  arm,  and  have 
taken  possession  of  one  of  the  small  settlements.  The  people  made  their  escape. 

The  last  message  said  they  had  fought  one  battle  and  killed  six  Indians.  W e  do  not 
know  when  it  will  end,  but  hope  soon.  The  Devil  has  always  been  busy  when  there 
was  a  Temple  begun,  and  he  is  not  dead  yet,  nor  forgets  his  business.  .  »  .  The 
Temple  wall  is  progressing  and  looks  beautiful,  and  peace  and  union  prevails  with¬ 
in  the  minds  of  the  Saints.  .  .  .  Harvest  has  come;  crops  are  generally  good 
although  the  grasshoppers  have  destroyed  considerable.  My  garden  looks  well  and 
I  understand  the  five  acre  crop  bids  fair.  I  am  buying  a  yolk  of  oxen  as  I  find  it 
will  be  better  to  hire  a  man  by  the  month  to  cut  up  my  wood  and  hay  than  to  buy  it 
for  it  will  cost  as  much  to  buy  as  it  would  to  pay  for  the  oxen  and  I  should  have 
the  same  to  pay  every  year,  and  have  nothing  in  the  end.  My  loom  has  paid  for 
itself  and  it  does  not  stand  idle,  I  assure  you,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cloth 
made  here  in  the  valley.  Give  your  self  no  trouble  about  home  for  we  have  a 
plenty  to  make  us  comfortable,  but  pray  for  me  that  I  may  have  health  and  strength 
to  do  what  is  required  at  my  hands,  for  the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  body  is  weak; 
but  the  Lord  will  make  us  all  strong  if  we  put  our  trust  in  him.  Mother's  health 
is  not  as  good  as  when  you  left,  but  I  think  when  cold  weather  comes  she  will  be 
better.  The  children  are  well  and  a.  going  to  school  and  I  expect  to  go  this 
winter.  Ezra  and  Mary  are  well;  Elizabeth  and  family  are  well;  Father's  folks 
are  all  well  and  James  and  Nory  are  well  and  doing  well.  ...  I  must  soon  draw 
to  a  close  for  I  do  not  know  it  will  reach  you.  I  have  written  every  time  the  mail 
has  left  here,  and  I  cannot  learn  that  you  have  received  one,  so  I  shall  direct 
this  to  Nathan  and  have  it  forwarded  to  you,  as  I  do  not  know  where  you  may  be 
by  this  time.  .  .  .  May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  give  his  holy  angels  charge  con¬ 
cerning  you  and  may  you  be  prospered  in  your  labors  abundantly.  .  .  . 

August  30,  1853,  Dear  Edward.  .  .  .  All  of  the  settlements  out  are  forting, 
and  preparations  are  being  made  to  wall  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City  with  a  wall. 

.  .  .  .  The  temple  wall  is  being  fast  built;  the  north  side  is  ready  for  the  pickets 
and  all  are  busy  as  bees.  I  received  your  letter  dated  June  14th  and  was 
thankfully  received,  I  assure  you,  and  gave  me  great  joy  to  hear  that  you  were  well 
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and  enjoying  good  spirits,  and  was  glad  to  learn  that  through  the  goodness  of  God 
[that]  you  are  enabled  to  penetrate  through  the  mist  of  darkness  and  have  found 
some  that  are  honest  in  heart  enough  to  believe  the  truth  and  obey  it,  and  I  sin¬ 
cerely  pray  that  you  may  find  all  the  honest  in  heart  and  bring  them  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  truth  that  they  may  be  gathered  out  from  among  those  that  set  at 
naught  the  word  of  God  and  escape  the  judgments  of  God  that  will  surely  come  upon 
them  if  they  do  not  turn  from  their  wickedness.  ...  I  think  the  end  draweth  near 
and  the  Savior  will  come  to  make  up  his  jewels  on  the  earth,  and  may  we  be  counted 
worthy  to  be  of  that  happy  number,  and  I  want  to  do  all  things  right  for  my  whole 
heart  is  in  the  building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  I  would  to  the  Lord  that  the 
Elders  that  are  abroad  could  lift  up  their  voices  as  the  mighty  thunder  that  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  might  hear  it--that  they  might  not  have  to  suffer.  .  .  but 
the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  and  not  mine --he  will  do  all  things  right.  ...  I 
expect  it  was  unthought  of  by  you  to  hear  of  the  death  of  our  dear  little  Nancy 
Elizabeth,  but  oh  my  dear  Edward,  you  never  can  feel  the  loss  of  her  as  I  do,  for 
you  were  not  acquainted  with  her  fond  charmes,  nor  her  little  sweet  tongue,  for 
she  had  begun  to  sa.y  many  words,  and  almost  walked  alone,  but  the  Lord  has  chosen 
to  take  her  away  and  I  do  not  feel  to  complain  at  his  hand.  ...  I  expect  you  would 
wish  to  hear  how  we  are  getting  along  as  to  a  living.  We  have  a  plenty  to  eat  and 
wear,  and  are  comfortable.  I  have  hired  an  emigrant  for  a  month  and  sent  him 
up  to  father's  to  cut  hay  as  they  have  found  grass  not  far  from  their  [place],  and 
the  last  I  heard  from  him  he  was  doing  well.  He  cuts  two  acres  a  day  and  rakes 
it  up.  I  told  him  if  he  would  take  an  interest  in  the  work  and  do  right--as  I  did 
not  want  anyone  that  would  not--that  perhaps  I  would  hire  him  to  get  up  my  winter's 
wood.  He  appears  to  be  a  respectable  man.  I  think  hay  will  sell  well  this  winter. 

I  have  bought  about  seventy  pounds  of  wool  rolls  for  which  I  pay  cloth,  and  that 
will  bring  in  a  little  as  I  have  a  loom  and  wheel  of  my  own.  The  loom  has  paid  for 
itself  twice  in  a  year,  so  you  may  judge  [that]  I  keep  my  hands  as  well  as  my  mind 
busy.  I  am  paying  up  my  tithing  as  I  go  along  and  intend  to  keep  everything  as 
square  as  possible,  and  the  more  I  do  the  more  I  will  assist  in  the  work  of  God. 
Therefore,  pray  for  me  that  I  may  have  health  and  strength  that  I  may  do  all  things 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  for  he  has  prospered  [me]  in  anything  I  have 
turned  my  hands  to  do,  and  I  thank  him  for  it.  .  .  .  Father's  folks  are  all  well; 

Ezra  and  Mary  are  well;  James  and  his  are  well  and  have  got  a  fine  son.  .  .  .  Your 
letter  will  be  read  next  Thursday  at  fast  meeting  as  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  are 
all  anxious  to  hear  from  you.  .  .  .  May  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  still  hold  up  thy 
hands  and  shield  and  protect  thee  while  in  foreign  lands;  may  angels  surround  thee; 
instill  peace  in  thy  mind.  .  .  ;  may  the  powers  of  darkness  be  driven  at  thy  will, 
and  all  evil  spirits  compelled  to  stand  still  till  truth  which  is  sharper  than  a  two- 
edged  sword  shall  search  out  the  honest  and  elect  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Mother  is  still 
living  with  me  and  wants  to  live  to  see  you  return  with  many  sheaves  for  your  hire. 
This  from  your  affectionate  wife,  Nancy  A.  Stevenson.  [Courtesy  Claire  Noall]. 

September  29th,  1853,  Dear  Edward.  .  .  .  My  health  is  better  than  it  has 
been  for  three  years  past.  ]  7  .  I  cannot  write  much  at  present  as  I  have  been  north, 
and  could  not  return  as  soon  as  I  expected  as  Lyman  was  presented  with  a  fine  son, 
and  Sanford,  a  daughter,  within  a  half  hour  of  each  other.  The  rest  of  the  families 
are  all  well;  James  has  a  fine  son  two  months  old;  they  are  all  well.  Mother  is 
here  and  well.  James  has  moved  in  with  me  as  he  would  have  to  build  in  the  fort 
where  he  was  living  which  would  cost  about  all  the  property  he  had,  and  he  was  on 
a  rented  farm,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  take  them  than  strangers. 

.  .  .  .  James  is  doing  Nory  well  and  has  got  so  he  prays  in  the  family  and  has  a 
desire  to  obey  counsel,  and  pays  tithing.  He  will  move  on  a  farm  in  the  spring. 

.  ...  At  the  end  of  the  year  Brother  Whitehouse  paid  me  the  money  you  lent  him, 
and  what  you  sent  to  Elizabeth.  .  .  .  After  he  paid  the  money,  he  gave  the  tools 
back  into  my  hands  and  said  he  would  hire  them  by  the  month,  but  [he]  is  not  willing 
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to  give  what  others  say  they  are  worth.  Brother  Robins  told  me  to  make  him  a 
proposal;  I  did  so,  but  he  has  not  given  me  an  answer  yet.  If  he  does  not  comply, 

I  shall  box  them  up,  and  I  would  not  care  but  little  if  he  does  not  take  them,  for 
he  has  but  few  customers,  for  the  people  do  not  much  like  his  way  of  dealing,  and 
say,  "Brother  Stevenson  is  not  here--I  shall  keep  the  money  until  you  [Edward] 
come.  "...  You  must  not  trouble  how  I  shall  get  along,  for  I  have  not  received 
much  from  the  shop,  and  I  can  get  along  without  it  and  be  comfortable.  .  .  .  The 
hired  man  starts  on  Monday  for  wood  with  James.  I  have  a  plenty  to  eat  and  wear. 

.  .  .  .  The  children  send  their  love  to  you  and  say  you  are  gone  a  long  time.  .  .  . 

Oct.  31,  1853,  Dear  Edward.  .  .  .  Your  letter  of  August  11th  has  just  come 
to  hand  and  be  assured  it  had  a  welcome  reception.  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  your 
bringing  some  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  ...  I  must  say  something  about  our 
last  conference,  for  it  is  too  good  to  pass  by.  I  never  enjoyed  one  better;  it 
seemed  like  receiving  instructions  from  our  Father  in  Heaven.  I  thought  I  could  sit 
a  month  and  not  be  weary.  .  .  „  Death  does  not  appear  to  me  as  it  once  did  when  I 
looked  at  our  dear  little  Nancy  Elizabeth  in  the  coffin.  I  never  saw  anything  so 
lovely  in  my  life,  but  she  is  gone  to  her  Aunt  Sarah.  I  will  tell  you  a  dream  I 
had  before  she  died.  Sarah  came  to  me  with  another  person  and  said,  "I  have 
never  had  the  privilege  of  having  even  one  child  and  you  have  four.  "  Then  her 
companion  turned  to  me  and  said,  "You  have  four  children.  "  I  replied,  "I  have 
four.  "  Sarah  looked  sad  and  said  if  I  only  had  one  I  would  be  satisfied.  I  understood 
her  meaning  too  well  and  tried  to  comfort  her  by  telling  her  she  was  sealed  to  a  good 
man  and  when  the  right  time  came  she  would  have  enough,  but  it  seemed  as  though  she 
would  not  be  satisfied  and  although  I  pressed  her  to  stay,  she  withdrew  saying,  "If 
only  I  could  have  one,  I  would  be  satisfied.  "  I  thought  much  of  my  dream  and  when 
Lizzie  died,  I  said,  "If  I  ever  dreamed  of  seeing  her  again,  I  would  ask  her  if  she 
had  got  her,  but  I  have  not  seen  her  but  once  and  was  about  to  speak  to  her  about 
it  and  she  glided  from  the  room.  .  .  .  Mother  is  yet  living  with  me;  her  health  is 
not  very  good.  Her  eyes  are  very  bad.  Nephi,  Eliza  and  Edward  are  well  and 
say,  "When  will  father  come.  "  Nephi  and  Eliza  go  to  school  all  the  time.  I 
intend  to  give  them  what  they  cannot  lose.  .  .  .  I  have  got  up  most  of  my  winter's 
wood  and  my  seed  paid  for,  and  if  the  weather  keeps  fair,  I  shall  have  the  lot 
fenced  in  with  plank  as  I  can  make  the  oxen  pay  [for]  it  by  hauling.  Brother 
Whitehouse  has  concluded  not  to  take  the  tools  by  the  month,  so  I  shall  box  them 
up  and  rent  the  room.  ...  I  have  received  70  dollars  for  weaving.  We  have  a 
plenty  to  do  and  have  to  turn  away  a  great  deal.  I  am  making  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  cloth  for  myself,  and  have  sold  considerable,  so  you  see  I  keep  busy  and 
my  health  is  better  than  it  ever  was.  ...  I  have  received  the  parcel  you  sent.  .  .  . 

The  children  were  highly  pleased  with  their  presents  and  Eddy  says  father  will 
fetch  him  a  horse.  Ezra  and  Mary  are  well;  Elizabeth  is  well.  I  let  her  have  7 
yards  of  the  blue  calico  as  she  needed  it  more  than  I  did.  I  feel  thankful  for  the 
presents  and  mother  thinks  her  present  is  nice.  .  .  .  Father's  folks  are  all  well; 
James  and  Nory  are  well  and  the  boy  grows  well.  They  send  their  love  to  you; 

Ezra,  Mary,  Elizabeth  and  mother  send  their  best  wishes  and  wish  you  success.  .  .  . 
from  your  affectionate  wife,  Nancy  A.  Stevenson.  [Courtesy  Claire  Noall  Collection]. 

Nov.  29th,  18  53,  Dear  Edward.  .  .  .  We  are  all  well  and  in  good  spirits.  .  .  . 

It  delights  my  heart  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Truly,  the 
little  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountains  as  the  prophets  said  is  rolling  with  a  rapidity 
to  soon  fill  the  earth.  .  .  .  The  regency  are  now  making  a  new  alphabet  or 
adding  more  to  the  old  one  in  order  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  can  learn 
the  language.  .  .  .  Several  of  the  Brethren  have  been  called  to  go  to  Green  River. 
James  is  one  among  the  number.  I  expect  he  will  go  in  the  spring  as  it  is  getting 
late.  Ezra  still  escapes  and  is  raising  stock.  Mary  and  children  are  well;  Eliza¬ 
beth  is  well,  [Richard]  Norwood  is  the  same  as  ever.  ...  I  have  got  my  winter's 
wood  up  and  the  man  paid,  and  have  paid  some  of  my  taxes,  and  will  pay  the  rest 
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when  the  oxen  rest  awhile.  My  wall  tax  is  about  sixty-three  dollars,  but  when  I 
get  my  cloth  woven  that  I  now  have  ready  for  the  loom,  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  all 
my  taxes  and  have  some  left.  I  have  worked  up  130  pounds  of  rolls  since  you  left, 
and  have  sold  most  of  the  cloth,  and  I  prayed  to  the  Lord  that  he  would  open  the 
way  that  I  might  obtain  means  to  fill  every  call  and  support  my  family,  and  today 
a  man  came  and  wanted  to  sell  me  two  hundred  pounds  of  wool  and  take  his  pay  in 
cloth  when  the  wool  was  spun.  I  speak  of  this  because  I  realize  the  hand  of  God 
in  it.  He  has  blessed  me  in  all  things.  .  .  .  The  children  are  well  and  kiss  their 
father  in  the  book,  and  are  going  to  school.  .  .  .  From  your  affectionate  wife, 

Nancy  A.  Stevenson.  ...  I  rented  the  log  room  today  for  4  dollars  a  month  until 
spring.  Please  direct  your  October  and  November  letters  by  the  way  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  the  mail  will  run  that  route  in  the  winter.  .  .  .  [Courtesy  Claire  Noall] 

Jan.  15th,  1854,  Dear  Edward,  With  the  greatest  of  pleasure  I  resume  my  pen 
to  inform  you  that  we  are  all  in  good  health  and  spirits--hoping  this  may  be  your 
happy  lot  also.  ...  I  spent  Christmas  at  the  schoolhouse;  Brother  Pratt  lectured 
on  the  education  of  children  which  was  plain  to  the  understanding  of  all;  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  lecture  from  Elders  Woodruff  and  F.  D.  Richards  on  New  Years  and  the 
evenings  were  past  in  dancing.  All  went  off  lively  and  I  saw  nothing  out  of  order. 

.  .  .  .  The  signs  of  the  times  tell  of  great  events.  Sometimes  I  almost  wish  I 
was  a  man  that  I  could  be  the  better  able  to  assist  in  this  glorious  work;  yet  I 
feel  to  be  content  with  my  lot  and  do  all  I  can  in  the  sphere  in  which  I  act;  do 
all  I  can  for  the  poor;  take  care  of  my  little  family;  pray  for  the  Elders;  doing 
things  required  at  home  which  I  intend  to  do  the  Lord  being  my  helper  and  thus  all 
will  be  co-workers  together.  .  .  .  Ezra  says  he  is  waiting  for  you  to  come  home 
before  he  makes  any  rash  move  as  you  are  his  best  friend.  He  doesn't  want  to  get 
the  start,  but  I  tell  him  you  are  not  climbing  the  road  for  nothing,  but  will  run 
with  the  agility  of  a  roe  and  will  soon  overtake  him.  Mary  and  children  are  well; 
Elizabeth  and  family  are  well.  .  .  .  Mother  says  she  does  not  know  hardly  what  to 
say  as  she  understands  things  are  so  changed.  They  did  live  in  Saulsbury  Lane; 
her  brother-in-law's  name  is  Evans.  She  thinks  she  will  not  find  them  until  the 
resurrection.  ...  I  turned  my  oxen  up  to  Ezra's.  I  have  killed  the  two  hogs  you 
left  and  have  got  two  more.  They  cook  well.  I  got  the  cow  over  Jordan  and  the 
little  cow  gives  milk  now.  .  .  the  children  are  going  to  school  and  learn  very  fast. 
Nephi  is  reading  the  Book  of  Mormon  through.  He  got  up  and  bore  his  testimony  in 
the  last  meeting  and  wants  to  be  baptized.  Eliza  is  a  good  little  girl  and  likes  to 
go  to  meeting.  Little  Edward  is  well  and  says  father  will  come  home  and  bring 
him  a  horse.  ...  I  must  now  come  to  a  close  praying  my  Father  in  Heaven  to  keep 
you  from  all  evil;  preserve  you  from  the  hands  of  your  enemies;  prosper  you  in 
your  labors  and  eventually  bring  you  safely  home  to  dwell  with  the  saints,  and  may 
many  an  olive  leaf  come  to  hand.  I  would  be  glad  to  send  you  some  means,  but  I 
fear  it  would  not  reach  you.  Write  as  often  as  you  can.  Your  affectionate  wife, 
Nancy  A.  Stevenson.  [The  above  letters  have  been  used  courtesy  the  Claire  Noall 
Historical  Collection  and  appreciation  is  expressed  by  the  writer.  Their  library 
numbers  are  as  follows;  200.9  (Jan.  30),  200.8  (May  11),  200.0  (May  29),  200.  1 
(June  29),  200.  2  (July  25),  200.  3  (Aug  30),  200.4  (Sept.  29),  200.  5  (Oct.  31), 

200.6  (Nov.  29),  and  200.7  (Jan.  15)  respectively],  [see  index  for  other 
references  to  Nancy  Areta] 


CHAPTER  XI 


ELIZABETH  JANE  DUFRESNE  STEVENSON 

"STEVENSON,  Elizabeth  Jane  Du  Fresne,  [writes  Andrew  Jenson  in  his  L.  D.  S. 
Biographical  Encyclopedia,  II,  717-718],  a  charter  member  of  the  General  Board  of 
Relief  Societies,  and  the  wife  of  Edward  Stevenson  (a  pioneer  of  1847)  was  born 
Feb.  8,  1838,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helliers,  Jersey  Island,  England,  the  daughter 
of  Phillip  Du  Fresne  and  Mary  Remon.  She  was  baptized  in  1850  by  the  late  Pres. 

John  Taylor.  The  hospitable  home  of  her  parents  (the  Du  Fresne  home)  was  ever 
open  to  the  'Mormon'  missionaries  as  an  abiding  place  on  the  Island  of  Jersey  until 
1854  when  the  family  emigrated  to  Utah,  crossing  the  ocean  in  the  ship  'Marshfield' 
which  sailed  from  Liverpool,  England,  April  8,  1854,  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
May  29,  1854.  During  the  trip  across  the  plains  they  experienced  the  hardships  and 
privations  incident  to  the  pilgrimage  of  these  days.  The  journey  was  made  particu¬ 
larly  sad  and  memorable  from  the  fact  that  Sister  Elizabeth  witnessed  the  laying  to 
rest  on  the  plains  of  two  of  her  sisters  who  died  from  cholera  contracted  en  route. 

On  Oct.  28,  18  55,  she  became  the  [2nd]  wife  of  Edward  Stevenson.  In  the  days  that 
followed  during  territorial  development  Bro.  and  Sister  Stevenson  performed  their 
part  industriously  and  religiously,  always  being  found  in  the  fore  of  every  good 
enterprise  of  large  moment.  They  experienced  the  discomforts  of  the  move  south 
and  the  return  to  Salt  Lake  City,  in  1858.  Hospitality  was  second  nature  to  Sister 
Stevenson;  her  house  was  always  open  to  the  saints  upon  their  arrival  in  Zion  and 
to  all  who  needed  a  place  of  shelter  and  rest.  She  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Relief  Society  of  the  14th  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City,  where  she  lived  from  the  time  of 
her  marriage  until  two  years  before  her  death.  Here  she  acted  as  a  Relief  Society 
teacher  for  about  fifteen  years.  She  was  also  a  diligent  worker  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple  from  the  time  of  its  opening  until  she  passed  to  the  great  beyond.  She  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  General  Board  of  Relief  Societies,  and  in  that  capacity 
she  traveled  much  among  the  women  of  the  Church  who  will  remember  her  for  the 
words  of  comfort  and  encouragement  she  gave  to  them.  She  was  faithful  and  true  to 
the  end  of  life's  journey  and  was  literally  in  the  harness  when  the  summons  hence 
was  announced.  Her  demise  took  place  April  25,  1906,  at  Emery,  Emery  co.,  where 
she  had  gone  to  attend  a  Relief  Society  conference  of  the  Emery  Stake.  Her  daughter, 
Elizabeth  J.  (with  her  husband)  Dr.  Charles  F.  Wilcox  and  Sister  Mattie  Harker 
(her  missionary  companion)  were  with  her  during  her  last  moments.  Her  remains  were 
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The  Life  of  Elizabeth  Jane  Dufresne  Stevenson  in  Pictures 


Fig.  83,  Elizabeth  Jane 
DuFresne- -age  12-15 
Courtesy  Claire  Noall 
Historical  Collection 


Fig.  87,  Elizabeth 
J ane  DuF resne 
Courtesy  Claire 
Noall  Historical 
Collection 


Fig.  85,  Elizabeth  Jane 
DuFresne  when  about  35 
years  of  age.  Courtesy 
Claire  Noall  Historcial 
Collection 


Fig.  84,  Elizabeth  Jane 
DuFresne  when  about  35 
years  of  age.  Courtesy 
Claire  Noall  Historical 
Collection 


Fig.  86,  Elizabeth  Jane 
DuFresne  when  about  50 
years  of  age.  Courtesy 
Claire  Noall  Historical 
Collection 


brought  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  interment.  Sister  Stevenson  was  the  mother  of  eight 
children,  two  of  whom  (Elizabeth  Jane  and  Ezra  Thomson)  survive  her.  " 

Elizabeth's  daughter,  Elizabeth  Jane,  who  married  Charles  F.  Wilcox  wrote  a 
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biographical  sketch  which  is  here  included.  "Elizabeth  Jane  Stevenson  was  born 
February  8,  1838,  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  a  British  possession  in  the  English 

Channel.  Her  parents  were  Philip  and  Mary  Remon  DuFresne.  There  were  eight 
children  in  the  family,  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

"In  that  green  and  pleasant  island,  lying  as  it  does  between  England  and 
France,  all  the  school  children  are  taught  both  English  and  French  in  their  day 
schools.  Knowledge  of  the  French  language  proved  an  advantage  to  Elizabeth 
in  later  years . 

"In  1850  she  was  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  by  Apostle  John  Taylor,  then  on  a  mission  to  France.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  she  migrated  to  Utah.  The  party  consisted  of  her  mother,  two  sisters, 
and  herself.  The  two  sisters  died  of  cholera  on  the  plains;  they  were  Mary  Ann, 
a  lovely  character,  aged  twenty-four,  and  Jane,  aged  nine.  The  party  left  Liver¬ 
pool,  April  8,  1854,  on  the  sailing  vessel,  'Marshfield.  '  They  were  in  London  and 
Liverpool  about  three  weeks,  waiting  for  the  company  of  five  hundred  to  get  together. 
The  passage  was  eight  weeks  from  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans.  They  sailed  up  the 
Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  spent  some  time  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  overland  journey.  They  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  October  24,  1854. 

"On  October  28,  1855,  Elizabeth  became  the  second  wife  of  Edward  Stevenson 
.  .  .  .  Sister  Stevenson  lived  in  the  Fourteenth  Ward  from  the  time  of  her  marriage 
until  a  few  years  before  her  death.  Those  last  years  she  occupied  an  apartment  in 
the  home  of  her  son,  Ezra,  in  the  Eighteenth  Ward,  She  was  exceptionally  efficient 
as  a  home-keeper,  and  was  noted  for  the  hospitality  of  her  home.  There  were  few 
hotels  in  the  early  days.  People  traveling  to  and  fro  stayed  at  the  homes  of  their 
friends.  Her  husband  was  a  Church  worker  and  a  missionary  from  early  days 
until  the  close  of  his  life.  He  had  a  large  circle  of  friends.  There  were  nearly 
always  visitors  in  the  home.  At  conference  times  there  was  a  real  crowd.  Mother 
was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  make  the  visitors  comfortable.  Many  times  it  called 
for  great  self-sacrifice.  And  oh!  how  those  dear  pioneer  women  did  work! 

Mother  - -bes ides  cooking,  sewing,  baking -- carded  and  spun.  She  sent  her  wool, 
yarn  and  also  carpet  rags  to  be  woven  by  a  woman  who  had  a  loom  and  made  a 
business  of  weaving.  The  mothers  worked  the  greasy  wool  after  sheep  shearing 
time,  making  it  light  and  fluffy,  spun  it  into  yarn  and  dyed  it  various  colors. 

"Mother  made  her  own  candles  from  tallow  [which]  she  rendered  after 
butchering  season.  How  I  have  wished  I  had  her  candle  moulds.  After  the  pigs 
were  killed,  she  rendered  lard,  made  sausages,  head  cheese,  and  salted  away 
pork.  She  dried  fruits  in  the  summer  for  winter  time. 
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"Mother  made  tailored  clothes  for  father  and  made  fine  linen  shirts.  The 
bosoms  had  beautiful  fine  stitching  in  line  with  the  weave  of  the  thread.  She 
also  had  beautifully  embroidered  baby  clothes  done  by  herself.  She  made  quilts, 
saved  feathers  and  made  pillows  and  beds,  and  she  also  made  many  other  needful 
articles  of  household  use.  One  thing  in  her  journal  of  interest  in  the  family  his¬ 
tory  is  a  note  concerning  a  homemade  dress.  Aunt  Nancy  [Areta  Porter  Stevenson 
Clark]  was  extra  good  at  spinning,  I've  often  heard  mother  say.  The  wool  was 
prepared  by  mother  and  Aunt  Nancy  through  the  processes  of  being  washed,  carded, 
spun,  dyed  in  different  colors,  and  woven.  Aunt  Nancy  made  up  the  dress.  Mother 
made  yards  of  crochet  lace.  The  dress  was  such  a  success  [that]  it  was  put  in 
"The  Fair"  and  took  first  prize. 

"For  many  years  mother  devoted  herself  entirely  to  home  duties  and  family 
life.  Her  only  outside  activities  being  her  Sunday  meetings  and  Relief  Society 
after  it  was  reestablished  after  "The  Move.  "  Later  on  she  gave  more  time  to 
public  duties.  She  was  an  officer  in  the  general  organization  of  retrenchment 
society--a  counselor  to  Sister  M.  I.  Horne.  She  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
General  Board  of  Relief  Society  and  went  on  many  very  hard  trips  to  visit  the 
distant  stake  organizations  of  Relief  Society.  She  was  present  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Manti  Temple.  She  went  to  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1886  with  her  husband, 
and  visited  in  England  and  her  old  home  in  Jersey  Island.  The  chief  object  was  to 
gather  genealogical  data.  At  the  opening  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  April  8,  1893, 
she  was  called  by  President  Snow  to  be  a  worker.  She  began  on  the  first  day  and 
continued  faithfully  to  the  time  of  her  death. 

"She  was  frequently  called  upon  by  expectant  mothers  to  go  with  a  companion 
to  wash  and  anoint,  and  pray  for  their  welfare.  She  and  Sister  Maria  Y.  Dougall 
were  often  called  upon  to  go  together.  Sister  Lula  Greene  Richards  was  another 
companion  in  those  little  ceremonies. 

"In  her  home  life  younger  women  frequently  called  to  sit  with  her  and  gain 
counsel  in  practical  every  day  affairs  as  well  as  in  spiritual  living.  All  her  later 
years  were  spent  in  spiritual  labor s - -temple  work,  religious  meetings,  visiting 
the  sick,  and  traveling  out  to  visit  Relief  Society  Stakes.  Her  ambition  to  do 
her  duty  fully  led  her  to  go  on  that  last  journey  when  she  was  really  so  ill  she 
should  have  been  taken  care  of  in  her  home. 

"It  was  at  Emery  City  in  Emery  County,  sixty  miles  beyond  the  railroad, 
that  she  died  of  pneumonia,  April  25,  1906.  Her  faithfulness  and  her  zeal  were 
among  her  most  outstanding  characteristics.  " 

Her  obituary  appeared  in  the  Deseret  News  of  April  26,  1906,  p.  2  as  follows: 
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"DIED  DOING  GOOD.  Sad  Demise  of  Mrs.  E.  J.  Stevenson  While  on  a  Relief 
Society  Mission--  Salt  Lake  friends  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Stevenson  of  this  city, 
whose  serious  illness  from  pneumonia  was  announced,  in  last  evening's  'News,  1 
will  be  shocked  to  learn  that  that  most  estimable  lady  died  yesterday  morning. 

Her  demise  came  at  4  o'clock,  at  Emery,  Emery  county,  whither  she  had  gone 
as  a  Relief  society  missionary  last  week.  Her  remains  were  brought  to  the 
city  on  a  midnight  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  train  in  charge  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
F.  Wilcox,  son-in-law  and  daughter  respectively. 

"Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilcox  left  home  several  days  ago  to  repair  to  her  bedside  on 
learning  of  her  serious  sickness.  The  first  word  received  here  after  their  arrival 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  chances  for  her  recovery  were  brighter  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Later  intelligence,  however,  brought  the  discouraging  information 
that  the  end  was  probably  not  far  off,  and  last  evening  a  telegram  was  received 
by  the  family,  asking  members  thereof  to  meet  the  midnight  train.  They  knew 
that  that  message  meant  that  the  spirit  of  a  good  woman  had  gone  on  a  more 
extended  trip  of  mercy  and  relief  than  the  one  to  Emery  county. 

"It  was  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst.  ,  that  Mrs.  Stevenson  left  Salt  Lake,  on 
the  journey  from  which  she  was  not  destined  to  return  alive.  Accompanying  her 
was  Mrs.  Hattie  Harker,  and  a  safe  and  pleasurable  trip  was  anticipated  by  the 
two  ladies.  When  Huntington  was  reached,  where  a  60-mile  journey  by  stage  was 
begun,  Mrs.  Stevenson,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  in  average  health,  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  and  violent  chill.  She,  however,  expressed  a  desire  to 
continue  to  her  destination,  to  perform  the  mission  to  which  she  had  been  assigned. 
Consequently  the  journey  was  resumed,  though  the  last  few  miles  of  travel  brought 
much  distress  to  Mrs.  Stevenson.  When  Emery  was  reached,  the  stricken  woman 
continued  to  grow  worse,  and  her  relatives  and  friends  in  Salt  Lake  were  apprised 
of  her  condition.  Mrs.  Wilcox  immediately  left  for  the  bedside  of  her  mother. 
Learning  of  the  seriousness  of  the  case,  the  latter  sent  for  her  husband,  Dr.  C. 

F.  Wilcox,  who  arrived  at  Emery  on  Monday,  and  the  two  remained  with  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  doing  all  that  loving  hands  could  do  until  the  end  came.  Mrs.  Harker, 
too,  was  a  vigilant  and  tireless  watcher  at  the  bedside  of  her  friend,  and,  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilcox,  accompanied  the  remains  to  Salt  Lake. 

"Mrs.  Stevenson  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  the  English  channel,  Feb.  8, 
1838.  While  still  quite  young  she  became  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  and  in  1854  came  with  her  mother  to  Utah.  The  city  has  ever 
since  been  her  home.  On  Oct.  28,  1855,  she  became  the  wife  of  Edward  Stevenson, 
now  deceased.  Two  children  mourn  the  loss  of  a  loving  mother.  They  are  Mrs. 
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Wilcox,  already  mentioned,  and  Ezra  T.  Stevenson.  The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Steven- 
son  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  at  an  hour  and  place  yet  to  be  determined  upon.  " 

"The  following  appeared  in  the  Deseret  News  for  April  28th,  1906  (p.  7): 

"Mrs.  E.  J.  STEVENSON.  Something  of  the  Life  of  a  Good  Woman  Whose 
Funeral  Will  Take  Place  Tomorrow--The  life  of  Mrs.  E.  J.  Stevenson  whose 
death  occurred  in  Emery  county  while  on  a  Relief  society  mission  as  already 
chronicled  in  the  Deseret  News,  has  been  one  of  goodness  and  mercy  from 
childhood  to  old  age.  Singularly  enough  her  last  words  should  have  been,  'I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.  1  Her  funeral  takes  place  from  the  Eighteenth 
ward  chapel  at  12  o'clock  noon,  tomorrow,  and  her  many  friends  and  acquain¬ 
tances  are  invited  to  attend.  Music  will  be  furnished  by  the  Temple  choir. 

"Mrs.  Stevenson  was  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Jersey.  She  cast  her  lot  with 
that  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  while  only  12  years  of  age,  being  baptized  by  the 
late  President  John  Taylor.  The  Stevenson  home  was  a  regular  headquarters 
for  'Mormon'  missionaries  until  the  family  came  to  Utah  in  1854.  Her  voyage 
across  the  ocean  was  in  a  sailing  vessel  and  covered  a  period  of  six  weeks, 
with  landing  at  New  Orleans.  The  trip  to  Utah  was  by  ox  team,  with  all  the 
hardships  and  privations  experienced  that  belonged  to  the  great  pilgrimage  of 
that  day.  The  journey  was  made  particularly  sad  and  memorable  from  the  fact 
that  she  witnessed  the  laying  to  rest  on  the  plains  of  two  sisters  who  died  from 
cholera  contracted  en  route.  The  year  after  her  arrival  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley 
she  became  the  wife  of  Edward  Stevenson. 

"In  the  days  that  followed  during  territorial  development  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stevenson  performed  their  part  industrially  and  religiously,  always  being  found 
in  the  fore  of  every  good  enterprise  of  large  moment.  They  experienced  the 
discomforts  of  the  'move'  south  and  the  return.  Hospitality  was  second  nature 
to  her,  and  her  home  was  always  open  to  the  Saints  on  their  arrival  in  Zion, 
and  to  all  who  needed  a  place  of  shelter  and  rest.  Few  women  had  more  friends. 

"For  15  years  she  was  a  faithful  teacher  in  the  ranks  of  the  Relief  society. 
After  the  responsibility  of  rearing  a  family  had  passed  her  services  were  given 
very  largely  to  Church  work.  She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Relief  society, 
and  served  in  different  capacities  in  it  until  she  became  a  member  of  the  general 
board.  In  that  capacity  she  traveled  much  among  the  women  of  the  Church,  who  will 
ever  remember  her  for  the  words  of  comfort  and  encouragement  she  gave  to  them. 
She  was  faithful  and  true  to  the  end  of  life's  journey,  and  was  literally  in  the  har¬ 
ness  when  the  summons  hence  was  announced.  "  [see  index  for  other  references] 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  LIFE  OF  EMILY  ELECTA  WILLIAMS  STEVENSON 


Emily's  mother,  Electa  Caroline  Briggs,  who  married  Daniel  Randall 
Williams  wirtes  of  the  birth  and  youth  of  Emily  Electa  as  follows:  ".  .  .  We 
went  across  the  Mississippi  River  to  a  nice  little  town  called  Montrose.  We 
went  a  mile  from  this  town  in  Iowa.  A  great  many  Saints  had  settled  there. 

We  homesteaded  a  place.  They  called  them  squatters  there  at  that  time.  It  was 
in  Iowa,  Lee  County.  The  Mormons  called  the  place  Zarahemla.  We  put  up  a 
shanty  and  soon  after  our  daughter,  Emily  Electa,  was  born  on  the  23rd  Sep¬ 
tember  1841.  Mr.  [Daniel  Randall]  Williams  was  baptized  in  the  Mississippi  and 
I  was  rebaptized.  All  of  the  people  were  rebaptized  after  they  came  off  their 
journey.  Uncle  John  Smith  baptized  us.  .  .  .  Our  Emily  was  a  weekly  child. 
Sometimes  we  would  nearly  give  her  up,  but  I  used  to  pray  God  to  spare  her  for 
me.  One  time  she  lay  at  the  point  of  death;  we  called  Uncle  John  Smith  in  to  ad¬ 
minister  to  her  He  said  although  it  might  seem  dark  at  many  times,  she  shall 
live  to  take  care  of  her  parents  in  their  old  age.  My  husband  built  a  shop  as 
soon  as  he  could  and  made  furniture  and  spinning  wheels  and  chairs.  We  lived 
comfortable  for  awhile,  then  the  Saints  were  all  called  to  leave  Iowa  and  go  to 
Nauvoo,  which  we  did  and  a  great  many  families  also.  Soon  after  we  arrived  in 
Nauvoo,  my  husband  finished  off  a  brick  house  for  Milo  [Andrus]  and  [Isaac] 
Nelson.  We  furnished  a  frame  house  to  live  in.  While  there  Emily  fell  in  a 
deep  hole.  They  had  been  digging  out  dirt  for  some  purpose.  Milo  Andrus' 
daughter  found  her  [and]  thought  it  was  a  duck  at  first,  [but]  afterwards  thought 
it  could  not  be.  She  went  to  see  and  it  was  little  Emily.  In  a  few  moments 
more  she  would  have  been  dead,  .  .  .  The  night  after  Joseph  and  Hyrum  were 
killed  the  mob  went  to  Golden's  Point  to  bonfire  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  and  burn 
the  bodies  of  our  martyrs  which  were  in  the  Mansion  House.  All  of  the  men 
were  standing  guard;  my  husband  with  them.  The  guards'  signal  was  to  beat 
the  bass  drum  if  there  should  be  anything  alarming  occur.  Before  midnight  we 
heard  the  words  from  the  men,  'Run!  the  mob  is  upon  us!  The  drum  was  beating 
violently,  the  dogs  began  barking,  the  cows  lowing.  Oh  how  dreadful  was  that 
night  with  flashing  and  vivid  lightning  and  distant  thunder  in  the  heavens  above  us. 

"We  discovered  a  small  cloud  [which]  followed  the  Mississippi  [and]  kept  sp¬ 
reading  as  if  to  gather  the  whole  waters  of  the  noble  river.  The  mob  was  march¬ 
ing  onward  to  their  distined  place  of  slaughter  when  the  rain  began  pouring- - 
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destroying  their  amunition,  drenching  them  to  the  skin  and  killing  some  of  them. 
The  mob  was  glad  to  retreat.  Thus,  the  Lord  fought  the  battle  of  the  Saints  at 
that  time.  A  day  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  that  were  eye  witnesses  to  such 
a  scene,  and  the  Lord  has  promised  to  fight  the  battle  of  his  people. 


*  \ 
'  i 


Fig.  88,  Emily  Electa 
Williams  at  Sandusky, 
Chio  March  22,  1887-- 
age  45-|.  Courtesy 
Emily  McDonald  Carlisle 


Fig.  89,  Emily 
Electa  Williams 
at  Sandusky,  Ohio 
Mar.  1887--age  45|-. 
Courtesy  Emily 
McDonald  Carlisle 


Fig.  90,  Emily  Electa 
Williams  in  1911  with  her 
son  Henry  Randall  Stevenson 
(age  51),  his  daughter, 
Harriet  Emily  Stevenson 
Andrus  (age  24),  and  her 
son,  Joseph  Wesley  Andrus 
who  was  born  Dec.  30,  1909. 
His  great  grandmother  is 
71  years  of  age.  Courtesy 
Emily  McDonald  Carlisle 


The  Life  of  Emily  Electa  Williams  in  Pictures 


Fig.  91,  Emily  Electa  Williams  in  the  summer  of  1918  with  Reed  Walker,  her  grand¬ 
son,  who  was  born  March  23,  1917.  Emily  is  age  76.  Courtesy  Emily  Carlisle. 
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"In  June,  [1846]  we  took  a  one-horse  wagon  and  in  company  with  other  families, 
we  went  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  little  town  called  'Montrose'  in 
Iowa.  Those  of  the  Saints  that  stayed  in  Nauvoo  were  mobbed  after  we  came  from 
there.  We  left  our  home  and  all  we  had,  but  just  what  we  could  take  in  our  little 
wagon.  .  .  .  We  went  to  a  town  in  Iowa,  called  Farmington.  We  followed  the 
Desmoines  River;  crossing  it  we  came  into  the  borders  of  Missouri.  .  .  .  We 
traveled  in  Missouri  until  November.  It  was  very  cold  weather.  .  .  . 

"We  went  to  Council  Bluffs  to  try  and  buy  a  home.  .  .  .  We  bought  a  place  with 
a  comfortable  log  house  on  it.  .  .  .  We  lived  at  that  place  five  years  [and]  saved 
means  enough  during  that  time  to  take  us  to  Salt  Lake.  .  .  .  Henry  Miller  was  the 
captain  of  our  company  [of]  50  wagons.  .  .  .  We  started  on  our  long  and  tedious 
journey.  My  husband  driving  the  ox  Wagon,  myself  the  horse  wagon  with  our  child¬ 
ren  and  girl  that  came  with  us.  .  .  .  We  crossed  the  Platt  River  13  times  to  be  able 
to  find  a  good  camping  place  with  feed  for  our  animals.  .  .  .  We  were  two  months 
crossing  the  plains.  We  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  September  25th,  1852.  .  .  . 

"Our  daughter,  Emily,  was  married  April  20th,  1857  to  Edward  Stevenson, 
living  in  Salt  Lake  City  [see  pages  139-141  for  another  picture  of  Emily  and 
information  on  the  children  born  to  her  and  Edward  Stevenson].  " 

Emily  Stevenson  McDonald  Carlisle,  grand -daughter  of  Emily,  wrote  as 
follows:  "They  lived  in  the  Fourteenth  Ward.  To  them  were  born  eleven  children.  .  .  . 

In  1874  grandmother  moved  with  her  family  to  the  Big  Cottonwood  Ward.  She 
soon  became  an  active  worker  in  the  Relief  Society.  In  1886  she  was  chosen 
president  of  the  ward  organization.  She  served  twenty-three  years.  She  gave  wise 
counsel,  comforted  those  who  were  in  need.  Her  mother  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Relief  Society  organized  by  the  Prophet  at  Nauvoo.  She  crossed  the  river  in  a 
steamboat  called  'The  Maid  of  Iowa'  with  her  baby,  Emily,  in  her  arms,  to  attend 
meetings. 

"In  my  work  I  have  held  my  grandmother  as  an  ideal.  She  was  always  thought¬ 
ful,  polite,  loving,  and  kind.  She  always  loved  that  which  was  beautiful.  " 

Leona  McDonald  Smith,  grand-daughter  of  Emily,  adds  some  information.  "My 
grandmother,  Emily  W.  Stevenson's  great-grandfather  and  mother  lived  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Her  ancestors  fought  for  freedom  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  among  whom 
were  her  great-grandparents:  Gideon  Briggs  (1745-1794),  Daniel  Hovey  (  1736-after 
1832),  and  David  William  (1744-1838).  Her  great-grandfather,  Gideon  Briggs,  died 
soon  after  peace  was  declared  leaving  her  great-grandmother  with  eleven  children. 
She  was  very  anxious  about  her  sons,  lest  they  should  grow  restless  and  have  a 
desire  to  go  to  sea.  She  decided  to  emigrate  westward.  Thus  we  find  the  family 
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in  Vermont  and  then  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Stevenson's  mother,  soon  after  the  death 
of  her  first  husband,  Alanson  Hemenway,  came  to  Detroit  where  she  met  and 
married  Mr.  Daniel  R.  Williams.  While  there,  the  gospel  message  was  brought 
to  her,  and  she  believed  and  accepted  it.  She  suffered  with  the  Saints,  being 
driven  from  her  home  time  and  time  again.  .  .  . 

"When  Emily  was  eleven,  the  family  decided  to  come  with  the  Saints  to  Utah. 
Mrs.  Williams  says,  'We  started  on  our  long  and  tedious  journey,  my  husband 
driving  the  ox  team  and  I  the  horse  team,  with  our  children  and  a  young  lady  by 
the  name  of  Barbary  Morgan.  She  did  the  cooking  and  other  work  to  be  done  to 
pay  her  expenses  over  the  plains.  .  .  .  Herds  of  buffaloes  were  running  over  the 
plains.  At  one  time  a  large  herd  going  to  the  river  for  a  drink  passed  between  our 
wagons.  Another  time  there  were  two  lying  down  with  our  stock.  They  supplied 
our  company  with  meat  for  a  few  days.  One  day  Emily,  with  several  others,  were 
following  the  last  wagon  when  some  Indians  rode  up.  One  brave  caught  hold  of 
Emily  and  demanded  her  for  his  squaw.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  tact  and  persuasion 
to  satisfy  him  with  other  things.  '  The  company  was  two  months  and  twenty  days 
crossing  the  plains,  arriving  in  Salt  Lake  City  25  September  1852. 

"The  family  which  was  seven  in  number,  including  L.  C.  Williams,  a  nephew 
of  Mr.  Williams,  located  at  Farmington,  but  lived  during  the  winter  in  temporary 
homes  in  the  old  fort  at  Ogden.  ..." 

"Emily,  herself,  writes  that  on  "March  18th,  1874  [we]  moved  to  Cottonwood. 
Lester  was  7  months  old  on  the  10th  [of  the]  same  month.  In  1886  [I]  was  chosen 
as  President  to  the  Big  Cottenwood  Relief  Society  and  in  1909,  March  14th,  [I]  was 
honorably  released  from  [the]  same.  " 

Leona  concludes  her  account  of  her  grandmother  by  saying,  "In  1886  Mrs. 
Stevenson  went  with  her  husband  who  was  going  to  a  foreign  mission  as  far  as 
her  oldhome  in  Michigan.  She  tells  of  this  visit  in  a  diary.  " 

The  notice  of  the  death  of  Emily  Electa.  Williams  Stevenson  appeared  in  the 
Deseret  News  of  Sept.  23,  1918  (p.  3)  as  follows: 

"MURRAY,  Sept.  23,  --Mrs.  Emily  W.  Stevenson,  widow  of  Edward  Stevenson, 
who  was  one  of  the  First  Seven  Presidents  of  Seventies,  died  at  her  home  in  the 
Brinton  ward  Saturday  evening,  at  the  age  of  77  years.  Funeral  services  will  be 
held  Tuesday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  in  the  Brinton  ward  chapel.  " 

An  article  entitled  "Last  Tribute  Paid  to  Life  of  Noble  Woman"  appeared  in 
the  News  of  Sept.  28,  1918  (p.  4)  as  follows; 

"MURRAY,  Sept.  28.  --Funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  24,  in  the  Brinton 
ward  chapel  for  Mrs.  Emily  W.  Stevenson,  wife  of  the  late  Edward  Stevenson. 
Bishop  Albert  Quist  officiated.  Other  speakers  were  Mrs.  Amanda  Bagley,  Bishop 
Milo  Andrus,  and  Jos.  J.  Daynes,  all  of  whom  spoke  of  the  gentle,  refined  spirit 
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that  characterized  the  life  of  Mrs.  Stevenson.  Mrs.  Ada  McDonald  sang,  'O  My 
Father,  '  Melba  Lindsay  played  a  violin  solo  and  a  Waterloo  trio  rendered,  'O 
Dry  Those  Tears.  1  The  opening  prayer  was  by  William  Bowthorpe,  and  Isaac 
Brockbank  gave  the  benediction.  Interment  was  in  the  Wasatch  Lawn  cemetery. 

The  grave  was  dedicated  by  James  A.  Taylor. 

"Emily  W.  Stevenson,  daughter  of  Daniel  R.  and  Electa  Briggs  Williams, 
was  born  in  Iowa,  Sept.  23,  1841.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war  her 
great-grandparents  lived  in  Massachusetts  and  fought  for  freedom.  In  the  present 
war  a  number  of  her  grandchildren  are  serving  in  France  to  carry  on  the  fight  for 
democracy.  When  the  gospel  message  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Stevenson's  mother 
she  believed  and  accepted  it.  She  was  a  widow  with  two  little  children.  The 
mother  later  married  Mr.  Williams  and  they  went  to  Nauvoo.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  at  Zarahemla  and  was  a  babe  in  arms  when  her  mother  became 
an  original  member  of  the  Women's  Relief  society. 

"In  1852  the  family  located  at  Farmington.  At  an  early  age  the  daughter  was 
married  to  Edward  Stevenson  [and]  moved  to  the  Fourteenth  ward  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

To  them  were  born  eight  boys  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  nine  survive:  Electa 
M.  ,  Henry  R.  ,  J.  W.  ,  Rosella  S.  ,  Eugene  E.  ,  Dr.  Lester  A.  ,  Hyrum  S.  , 

Ernest  E.  and  Harriett  L. 

"In  1874  Mrs.  Stevenson  moved  with  her  family  to  the  Big  Cottonwood  ward, 
where  she  became  an  active  Relief  society  worker.  In  1886  she  became  president 
of  the  ward  organization.  For  23  years  she  served,  giving  wise  counsel,  comfort¬ 
ing  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  rendering  aid  to  those  who  were  in  need.  She  consid¬ 
ered  the  rights  of  others  and  never  held  hard  feelings  towards  anyone.  Her  testimony 
of  the  gospel  rang  true  and  her  faith  was  absolute.  Letters,  poems  and  journals  she 
wrote  will  always  be  prized  by  her  descendants.  "  [A  nice  picture  was  included]. 

DIARY  OF  EMILY  W.  STEVENSON 

"Dec.  28,  1886.  Tuesday.  I  bade  my  sister  Libbie  goodbye.  Herself  and  hus¬ 
band  came  to  visit  us  and  take  some  of  our  children  home  with  them.  I  kissed  them 
all  a  sweet  goodbye  until  we  should  meet  again.  They  left  for  their  home  at  Ogden 
and  the  next  day,  Dec.  29th,  we  started  for  our  long  expected  visit  to  the  East-- 
our  son  Henry  taking  us  in  our  top  family  carriage.  We  took  dinner  on  our  way  at 
Brother  Yates  of  Lehi--the  weather  being  very  cold.  After  dinner  we  continued  on 
our  way  as  far  as  Battle  Creek.  Spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  at  Bishop  Brown's. 

The  next  morning,  Dec.  30th,  we  traveled  20  miles  by  team,  taking  the  train  at 
Spanish  Fork  station.  We  then  bade  our  son,  Henry,  goodbye--he  returning  home. 

We  enjoyed  the  change  from  the  carriage  to  the  cars.  The  tall  pines  were  beautiful 
to  gaze  upon- -peering  their  lofty  heads  heavenward  amidst  these  snow  clad  mountains. 
Had  a  view  of  Castle  Gate  at  4:45  P.  M. 

"Friday,  Dec.  31st.  Nothing  of  interest  until  we  came  to  Marshall's  Pass.  As 
we  flew  along  so  swiftly  the  scenery  to  me  seemed  anything  but  pleasant.  It  seemed 
to  ascend  upward  and  upward  until  at  last  I  closed  my  eyes  and  asked  for  the  mercy 
of  God  to  be  with  us.  We  passed  through  seven  miles  of  snow  sheds--being  compar¬ 
ative  darkness.  The  cars  continued  their  upward  course  for  21  miles.  We  passed 
around  a  curve  that  permitted  us  to  see  the  full  length  of  the  train  except  the  one  we 
were  in.  We  stopped  at  Salida  for  dinner,  continued  our  way  with  the  Arkansas 
River  at  our  right,  passed  through  the  Gorge  at  2:20;  thence  down  to  Pueblo.  The 
night  before  there  had  been  three  Italians  killed.  The  little  town  was  in  great 
excitement.  Left  Pueblo  at  6:50,  went  by  train  382  miles  during  the  night  and 
awake  on  New  Year's  morning  Jan.  1st,  1887,  to  behold  a  large  prairie  with  trees, 
five  acres  of  squares  that  the  people  had  set  out  in  order  to  obtain  a  quarter  section 
given  to  them  by  the  Government.  We  passed  through  78  towns  and  cities  between 
Pueblo  and  Topeka.  At  Topeka  there  were  about  3,  000  inhabitants.  Between 
Topeka  and  Kansas  City  there  are  15  settlements.  As  we  were  passing  the  Kansas 
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River  we  counted  22  little  boys  and  girls  on  the  ice.  In  another  group  there  were 
55  near  Florence.  Beheld  the  bridge  over  the  river.  That  looked  grand.  Stopped 
at  a  tavern  overnight. 

"Sunday  Jan.  2nd.  Took  the  train.  About  two  hours  ride  to  Lexington  Station 
4  miles  from  Richmond.  The  weather  was  very  cold.  We  concluded  to  walk  think¬ 
ing  we  could  keep  warmer  which  we  failed  to  do.  We  stopped  at  places  two  or 
three  times  to  warm.  We  arrived  at  David  Whitmer's  at  Richmond.  I  was  almost 
overcome  with  cold  and  fatigue.  After  visiting  and  resting  for  two  or  three  hours 
I  began  to  feel  repaid  for  my  tramp  through  the  snow.  He  is  a  very  fine  looking  old 
gentleman,  82  years  old  the  7th  of  Jan.  1887.  He  welcomed  us  very  warmly.  We 
then  took  the  train  to  Lexington;  from  Lexington  we  took  the  train  for  St.  Louis, 
traveled  all  night.  At  7:20  we  landed  in  St.  Louis- -all  well. 

"Monday,  Jan.  3rd.  The  weather  is  very  cold,  and  now  waiting  to  consider 
and  plan  for  our  next  move  we  decided  to  stay  over  the  day  at  St.  Louis  and  visit 
the  main  parts  of  the  city.  We  visited  the  Museum  and  took  the  train  for  Cincinnati, 
[Ohio].  We  arrived  at  Cincinnati  Tuesday  4th,  1887.  We  then  found  our  way  to 
Barr  St.  No.  134  where  the  widow  of  Henry  Stevenson  lived,  brother  of  my  husband. 
We  were  welcomed  very  warmly  indeed.  They  were  very  comfortable.  One  sister- 
in-law,  one  single  daughter,  also  a  married  daughter  and  husband  that  were  visiting 
them.  We  wrote  a  letter  to  my  sister  Harriette,  living  at  Sandusky,  Ohio.  In  the 
afternoon  we  walked  with  our  niece,  Mrs.  Anna  Thomas.  We  called  in  some  of  the 
principal  stores  of  that  city.  Took  a  ride  on  the  elevator.  We  went  to  the  3rd 
story  of  the  building  being  5  stories  high.  We  then  returned  home  and  spent  a 
pleasant  evening  with  our  friends. 

"Wednesday,  Jan.  5th.  We  spent  the  day  in  looking  at  the  city.  Went  to  the 
cemetery  and  visited  our  Brother  Joseph's  grave,  also  his  wife's  grave.  We  took 
the  streetcar  and  called  on  a  nephew,  the  son  of  Joseph  Stevenson.  His  name  was 
also  Joseph.  We  then  returned  back  to  Sister  Lizzie's  the  night. 

"Thursday,  Jan.  6th.  In  the  morning  we  visited  the  Zoological  Gardens.  We 
rode  Mount  Orben  Hill  in  the  cable  car,  and  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  best  part  of 
Cincinnati.  It  was  very  cold  under  foot  to  be  pleasant  for  the  Gardens;  still  I 
enjoyed  the  scenery;  also  the  different  kinds  of  animals.  We  then  returned  home 
in  the  afternoon.  We  went  to  the  Theater.  The  play  was  called  '80  Days  Around 
the  World.  '  We  took  the  evening  train  and  traveled  all  night.  The  lands  between 
Cincinnati  and  Buffalo  are  for  miles  timbered  grounds;  acres  and  acres  are  cut 
down.  The  beautiful  tall  trees  were  lying  in  all  directions  upon  the  ground.  At 
half  past  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  arrived  at  Buffalo  at  the  Niagara  Falls.  We 
there  took  a  sleigh  and  rode  six  miles  to  see  what  we  could  of  Niagara,  it  being 
Jan.  8th.  We  crossed  over  Niagara  River  on  a  bridge.  It  was  a  sight  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  me.  It  brought  to  me  fears  as  well  as  wonder.  The  banks  are  155 
feet  in  height  and  the  river  flows  in  rapid  torrents  below.  We  took  in  all  of  the 
sights  we  could,  but  not  having  the  advantage  of  fine  weather  it  was  so  very  cold. 

We  had  our  picture  taken  with  the  falls  at  our  backs.  We  then  went  back  to 
Buffalo,  staying  all  night. 

"Sunday,  Jan.  9th.  At  6:30  we  took  the  train  for  Sandusky;  arrived  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Walked  about  one  mile  and  after  making  a  few  inquiries  we  found 
our  sister  Harriette.  They  were  pleased  to  meet  us,  and  we  were  pleased  to 
meet  them  after  being  on  our  journey  12  days. 

"Monday,  Jan.  10th.  We  visited  with  Sister  and  wrote  to  mother  and  retired 
early.  Tues.  ,  Jan.  11th.  Wrote  a  letter  to  my  children  at  home.  The  weather 
was  very  cold. 

"Wednesday,  Jan.  12th.  My  niece  and  husband  came  to  see  us,  the  first  we  had 
ever  met.  It  was  also  the  first  time  that  her  mother  and  I  had  met  each  other  that 
I  could  remember,  me  being  only  a  small  child  when  my  sister  married  at  Nauvoo 
and  moved  to  Michigan  with  her  husband.  We  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  together. 
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Jan.  13th,  1887.  I  did  some  washing  and  took  a  walk  up  to  the  Empire  Flour¬ 
ing  Mills.  My  sister’s  husband  was  tending;  we  looked  through  the  mill;  then  went 
to  look  at  Sandusky  Bay  and  the  steamers,  the  distance  of  one -half  mile  from  the 
mill.  We  then  took  a  look  around  some  part  of  the  city.  There  are  some  splendid 
and  costly  building  in  Sandusky.  This  city  is  built  upon  a  solid  rock.  There  can 
be  no  gardens  here  unless  the  people  haul  soil.  They  do  that  to  make  lawn-grass 
for  their  front  yards.  I  was  weighed  at  the  mill--weighed  116  pounds.  We  re¬ 
turned  home  to  sister's  and  partook  of  a  good  dinner.  There  were  fresh  oysters, 
etc.  cooked  by  my  blessed  sister,  Harriette.  We  then  spent  the  evening  reading, 
writing,  and  games  of  checkers. 

"Friday,  Jan.  14th.  Brother  Don  hired  horse  and  sleigh.  We  all  took  a  five 
mile  ride  to  visit  my  niece,  Hattie  Lafaver.  We  spent  the  day  pleasantly  until  late 
in  the  evening.  We  spent  several  days  with  them.  We  then  returned  to  the  city. 

We  spent  Saturday,  15th,  Sunday,  16th;  we  stayed  until  Wednesday  18th.  Our 
niece  then  took  us  back  in  a  sleigh.  We  had  a  nice  sleigh  ride--Hattie  Lafaver 
being  the  driver.  There  was  a  steaming  hot  dinner  prepared  for  us  after  our  cold 
ride.  We  bought  some  frames  for  pictures.  On  the  20th  we  spent  the  day  visiting 
with  sister,  Harriette.  Edward  went  fishing,  but  returned  without  any  fish. 

"Jan.  2  1st.  We  spent  the  day  as  usual  visiting  with  Sister  Harriette  and  had 
an  oyster  dinner.  22nd,  Hattie  came  down.  Edward  took  a  walk  to  the  Sandusky 
Cemetery;  went  up  town  and  bought  a  nice  fish  for  Sunday.  I  was  so  disappointed 
in  not  receiving  a  letter  from  home,  but  contented  myself  by  playing  checkers. 

"Sunday,  Jan.  23rd,  1887.  It  being  a  day  to  be  remembered  by  us  as  it  was 
our  daughter,  Electa' s,  birthday.  We  visited  as  usual;  in  the  evening  Edward 
went  to  the  Darkies'  meeting  while  I  and  sister  talked  over  many  things  of  the  past. 

I  was  reminded  a  little  more  vividly  of  the  many  miles  that  separated  us  from  our 
loved  ones  at  home.  We  talked  of  dear  mother  and  daughter,  Rosella  and  little 
Hattie;  in  fact,  all  the  dear  ones  at  home.  I  believe  sister  Harriette  was  as 
homesick  as  I  was  and  why  not;  it  was  her  dear  mother  that  many  years  had  passed 
her  by  without  seeing  her  or  receiving  a  loving  word,  only  by  letter.  Oh,  how  she 
does  miss  her  mother--my  mother.  Also  this  thought  alone  entwines  our  hearts 
together.  No  father  left  to  either  of  us--only  a  darling  mother. 

"Monday,  Jan.  24th.  We  went  out  for  a  walk.  We  strolled  back  again  to 
Sandusky  Bay.  We  took  another  look  at  the  boats  in  the  harbor,  and  in  the  packing 
house  where  they  packed  fish  to  send  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  the 
largest  fish  market  in  the  world.  We  saw  the  water  works  of  this  place  situated 
a  short  distance  from  the  Bay;  then  returned  back  to  sister '  s  - -hungry  enough  to 
enjoy  a  good  dinner.  We  also  had  one  while  visiting  the  fishery.  We  saw  a  variety 
offish--the  stinger,  herring,  perch,  goldfish,  German  carp,  a  variety  of  sunfish, 
rock  bass,  bull  heads,  catfish,  some  minnows  and  turtles. 

"Tuesday,  Jan.  25th.  We  wrote  a  letter  to  sister,  Libbie.  Edward  went  out 
for  a  walk.  He  went  to  the  barber.  It  was  very  stormy.  Sister  Harriette  was 
quite  sick,  and  I  took  charge  of  the  kitchen  and  work  in  general.  On  the  31st  we 
received  a  letter  from  our  daughter,  Rosella.  We  were  pleased  to  hear  from 
them.  We  also  received  a  letter  from  Brother  Ezra  Clark  and  wife. 

"Feb.  1st.  The  weather  is  very  cold.  Sister  Harriette  is  still  poorly;  we 
have  not  received  word  from  home  and  are  disappointed. 

"Feb.  2nd.  After  a  night  of  blowing  and  snowing,  we  were  still  among  the 
living.  Sister  Harriette  was  feeling  much  better.  Before  the  close  of  the  day 
we  received  a  letter  from  William  Yates  of  Lehi,  a  brother-in-law  of  my  hus¬ 
band.  We  sent  out  washing  to  the  laundry.  On  the  3rd  of  February  we  were  still 
at  sister's  and  her  daughter,  and  Grand  Cappy  came  over  and  spent  the  day  with  us. 
We  had  an  oyster  dinner.  On  the  4th  nothing  of  any  importance  occurred.  I  will 
here  note  that  during  our  stay  at  Sister  Harriette 's  we  did  not  have  many  moments 
to  spend  with  Brother  Don  as  he  was  the  main  man  at  the  mill  and  was  only  at 
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liberty  on  the  Sabbath  day.  We  always  looked  forward  to  that  day  with  pleasure 
as  he  was  a  fine  jovial  man  and  good  company.  We  would  sometimes  take  a 
look  in  the  mill. 

"Saturday,  Feb.  5th.  We  received  a  letter  from  my  brother  Alma's  wife, 
or  once  was,  but  my  brother  died  leaving  her  a  widow  with  two  children,  a  son 
and  daughter.  She  after  married  a  man  by  the  name  of  George  Eddy.  We  had 
written  to  her  stating  that  we  were  in  Sandusky  City  and  would  visit  her  before 
our  return  home.  In  answer  to  our  letter,  this  one  was  received  from  her  wel¬ 
coming  us  warmly  to  visit  them  at  Fair  Grove,  Tuscola  County,  Michigan.  We 
then  began  to  make  ready  for  our  journey.  Hattie  came  over  to  take  her  music 
lesson  and  George  had  a  surprise  on  him;  a  number  of  young  people  brought  a 
picnic  and  spent  the  evening  in  dancing.  They  dismissed  at  9  o'clock,  and  we  all 
retired  early.  On  this  same  day,  Don  A.  Williams  went  out  in  the  country  to 
attend  a  G.  A.  R.  Republic  meeting;  they  had  a  runaway,  but  no  damage  was  done. 

"Sunday,  Feb.  6th.  Rainy  and  very  bad  roads.  Hattie  was  here  to  spend  the 
day  with  us.  A  large  funeral  of  33  carriages  passed  the  door.  It  was  raining  and 
very  unpleasant  on  the  outside,  but  the  opposite  on  the  indoors  with  us.  The  next 
day,  Feb.  7th,  was  our  day  appointed  to  start  for  Michigan  to  visit  our  friends 
and  relatives.  We  had  an  ordeal  on  that  day.  We  bid  goodbye  to  our  friends  for 
a  short  time.  We  traveled  all  day.  It  continued  to  rain  all  day.  We  stopped 
overnight  at  Saginaw  City.  Then  next  morning,  Feb.  8th,  we  arrived  at  Fairgrove 
at  9  o'clock;  then  we  took  a  sleigh  and  went  two  and  a  half  miles  where  my  bro¬ 
ther's  family  lived.  We  met  them  again  after  the  lapse  of  15  years. 

"Feb.  9th.  We  wrote  a  letter  home  to  all  and  visited  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

"Feb.  10th.  Wrote  to  Sister  Harriette  and  one  to  Farmington  to  my  folks-- 
my  mother  and  children.  Visited  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

"Feb.  11th.  Very  cold,  blowing  and  snowing.  We  remained  with  Mr.  George 
Eddy  and  family  from  the  9th  to  the  15th.  We  then  took  a  sleigh  ride  of  10  miles 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Eddy  and  wife,  also  my  nephew,  Ora  Williams,  to  visit  a  cou¬ 
sin,  Henry  Gilbert.  On  our  way  we  had  an  opportunity  to  view  the  lovely  prairie 
country  of  Michigan.  Most  of  the  country  is  heavily  timbered  and  we  were  there 
several  days.  A  little  boy  of  theirs,  10  years  old,  had  read  the  Testament  through 
and  earned  a  Bible.  On  the  16th  we  visited  with  the  family  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Siste 
Horn,  the  President  of  the  Relief  Society.  On  the  17th  attended  a  ladies'  meeting 
called  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  They  were  making  a  quilt  for  their  minister. 
On  the  18th  we  returned  back  to  Fairgrove.  We  received  a  letter  in  the  evening. 

"Feb.  19th.  We  all  went  5  miles.  We  went  cutting  long,  for  there  was  lovely 
sleighing.  It  seemed  no  time  when  we  arrived  at  Frank  Briggs',  a  cousin  of  mine. 
He  was  not  at  home,  but  we  received  a  kind  welcome  from  his  wife.  At  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening  Frank  came  home.  He  seemed  delighted  to  see  us.  We  were  acquain¬ 
ted  with  him.  He  had  been  to  visit  us  at  our  home  in  Salt  Lake  City.  We  visited  until 
12  o'clock;  then  retired  for  the  night.  Sunday,  the  20th,  Brother  Eddy,  wife  and 
daughter  Emily,  came  up  and  we  spent  the  last  Sunday  together.  The  21st  we  visited 
together  and  were  some  disappointed  over  a  visit  we  were  to  have.  The  22nd,  Mr. 
Eddy  and  wife  Ora  and  Emily  went  with  us  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  depot  at  Fair¬ 
grove  to  see  us  off  after  spending  two  weeks  with  them.  We  went  from  there  to 
Grand  Blanc.  There  we  met  two  cousins,  George  Porter,  he  was  my  father's  sis¬ 
ter's  son,  his  wife  Gertrude  was  my  father's  brother's  daughter;  they  were  cousins. 
We  are  now  staying  with  them.  From  the  depot  to  Cousin  George's--it  being  one 
mile  and  a  half- -we  met  with  a  good  opportunity  to  ride.  We  visited  the  evening  and 
retired  at  10  o'clock.  The  next  day,  the  23rd,  we  visited  with  our  friends,  wrote 
two  letters,  one  to  mother  and  Ro sella  and  one  to  Sister  Harriette.  We  are  now 
within  a  half  mile  of  my  father's  old  place  in  Michigan  that  he  built  when  he  was 
quite  a  young  man.  Am  now  in  the  midst  of  my  cousins.  We  expect  to  visit  all  that 
we  can  of  our  relatives  while  here.  Our  cousins  here  are  Spiritualists. 
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"Feb.  24th.  Our  cousins  provided  us  with  a  horse  and  buggy  to  go  to  Hadly, 
Lapeer  County,  the  distance  of  16  miles.  We  there  met  with  a  cousin,  George 
Williams,  the  son  of  Lyman  Williams.  Before  leaving  for  Hadly,  the  widow  of 
Lyman,  the  mother  of  George  Williams  came  in.  We  were  introduced  to  her.  We 
then  went  two  miles  and  a  half  out  of  the  village  to  my  father's  brother,  my  Uncle 
Nials;  he  is  now  83  years  old  with  scarcely  a  grey  hair  on  his  head.  His  eyesight 
is  good;  can  see  to  read  without  glasses.  We  found  them  in  great  sorrow,  for  one 
of  their  daughters  had  two  cancers  and  was  very  low.  We  stayed  with  them  a  few 
hours;  then  returned  to  Hadly.  Stopped  overnight  with  George  Williams.  The  next 
day  we  returned  to  Grand  Blanc;  Uncle  Nials  came  with  us- -this  being  Feb.  25th. 
Nothing  very  special  to  note,  only  visiting  with  cousins--it  being  Sunday,  26  and  27th. 
On  the  28th  we  went  to  the  Clerk  of  the  cemetery  and  obtained  some  names  from  the 
books.  We  then  went  to  the  cemetery  and  saw  many  of  my  ancestors  lying  there-- 
my  grandparents,  several  uncles;  this  was  the  Grand  Blanc  Cemetery.  We  then 
went  to  a  cousin's  of  mine  a  short  distance  from  the  cemetery  and  stayed  overnight. 
Their  names  were  Brainard.  Mrs.  Brainard  was  my  father's  niece. 

"Tuesday,  March  1st.  We  went  back  to  George  Porter's  from  there.  We  went 
to  see  some  more  of  my  cousins  - -Geor  ge  Slaght  and  David  Straw,  We  stopped  over¬ 
night  at  David  Straw's.  March  2nd.  We  went  to  George  Slaght' s.  Stopped  overnight. 
On  the  3rd  we  went  to  visit  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution.  We  then  returned  back  to 
Grand  Blanc  and  have  finished  the  day  by  filling  out  my  journal.  On  the  4th  we  left 
Mr.  Porter's;  went  to  visit  a  cousin,  George  Phelps.  We  found  them  very  pleasant 
people.  They  are  related  to  W.  W.  Phelps  of  Salt  Lake.  His  wife  is  a  niece  of  my 
father.  We  left  the  next  day,  the  5th,  to  go  to  Hadly,  16  miles.  We  stayed  over¬ 
night  with  George  Williams,  a  cousin.  We  copied  some  genealogies.  They  went 
a  distance  of  4  miles  to  Uncle  Nials  Williams,  my  father's  brother.  He  returned 
to  Grand  Blanc  Monday,  the  7th. 

"Tuesday,  March  8th.  We  left  Grand  Blanc  for  Pontiac  to  visit  my  mother's 
brother,  Joseph  Briggs.  We  stopped  at  Waterford  Station  7  miles  northwest  of 
Pontiac.  The  station  is  4j  miles  from  Uncles.  There  Was  no  one  to  meet  us.  We 
got  a  chance  to  ride  two  miles;  then  walked  the  remainder  of  the  way  to  Uncle 
Joseph's.  They  were  quite  poorly.  They  seemed  quite  pleased  to  meet  with  us  and 
to  hear  from  their  relatives  away  out  west.  It  seemed  such  a  distance  to  them. 

On  the  9th  we  visited  and  wrote  a  letter  to  mother.  We  went  out  and  picked  some 
Tamarac  green  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house.  We  retired  very  early.  On  the 
10th  I  did  some  washing  and  knit  a  foot  of  a  stocking  and  feel  very  tired  tonight. 

On  the  11th  did  some  ironing,  but  knit  some.  Met  a  cousin;  visited  the  evening. 

On  the  12th  we  left  Uncle  Joseph;  rode  in  an  open  wagon  to  Pontiac  City.  On  our 
way  there  we  passed  the  old  homestead  of  my  grandfather  Briggs.  We  called  on  a 
cousin  by  the  name  of  Emily  Light.  She  was  very  sick.  We  did  not  stay  with  her 
long.  We  took  the  train  for  Detroit.  While  on  the  way  to  Pontia.c  we  passed  the 
largest  insane  asylum  in  the  state.  There  are  three  asylums  in  the  state  of 
Michigan.  One  of  them  took  up  one  acre  of  ground.  We  arrived  safe  to  Detroit 
City.  We  went  to  the  river  to  see  the  boats.  We  went  from  there  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  to  see  the  minister  in  his  white  robe.  They  pass  the  plate  to 
receive  the  pennies  for  their  preacher.  We  then  went  to  see  a  house  of  correction. 
At  that  time  they  had  10  of  our  Mormon  men  between  its  walls  for  polygamy.  We 
were  permitted  to  remain  with  them  and  hold  a  testimony  meeting  in  the  prison. 

Of  course  the  deputy  was  with  us  during  the  time  of  the  meeting.  He  became  very 
much  overcome  -  -  so  much  that  he  shed  tears  with  us.  He  arose  and  spoke  in  very 
high  terms  of  the  Mormon  prisoners,  said  their  conduct  had  been  such  that 
merited  praise.  We  then  bid  them  goodbye  - -although  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

There  was  joy  in  their  hearts  to  behold  in  that  lonely  place  friends  from  their 
dear  mountain  home.  We  then  went  back  to  our  room;  retired  early  as  it  was 
snowing  and  quite  cold  with  no  fire  in  our  room. 
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’’Monday  14th.  We  took  breakfast  at  9  o'clock.  We  then  took  the  street  car; 
went  to  the  house  of  correction.  The  superintendent  took  us  through  the  different 
departments  where  they  were  making  chairs,  where  the  women  were  washing,  and 
ironing,  sewing  [etc.  ].  I  must  say  that  the  whole  building  was  a  credit.  It  was  so 
orderly  and  clean.  I  questioned  in  my  own  mind  if  a  great  many  people  would  not 
have  been  better  off  than  in  their  homes  or  what  they  might  call  home,  for  they 
were  clean,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  paradise  for  some  poor  mortals.  After 
leaving  we  took  a  ride  on  the  steamer  over  the  Detroit  River.  At  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
we  took  the  car  for  Sandusky;  arrived  at  8  P.  M.  On  the  15th  visited  with  Sister 
Harriet  and  family.  We  remained  there  until  Friday  the  18th.  We  went  to  Frank 
LaFavors  on  the  19th;  visited  with  his  mother,  Hannah  LaFavor,  Sister  Harriet's 
half  sister  on  the  20th.  We  returned  back  to  Sandusky  Monday  21st.  We  spent  the 
most  of  the  day  looking  over  the  city.  We  had  our  pictures  taken  and  did  some 
trading. 

"Tues.  23rd.  Did  some  washing.  Hattie  came  down  in  the  afternoon.  We 
visited  and  spent  a  good  day  for  the  last  one  we  had  together.  On  the  23rd  [I] 
packed  my  trunk  and  made  ready  to  start  for  'Home  Sweet  Home.  '  On  Thursday 
and  Friday  [I]  spent  the  time  as  usual.  On  the  26th  we  took  a  walk  down  to  the 
Ohio  Fish  Hatchery  where  there  were  25  million  eggs  under  process  for  hatching. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight  indeed. 

"Sunday,  March  27th.  We  spent  the  day  very  pleasantly.  We  were  waiting  a 
day  longer  on  account  of  our  ticket  being  delayed.  On  the  28th  our  ticket  came. 

I  did  some  cooking  and  made  ready  to  start  home  on  the  29th.  I  bid  adieu  to  my 
dear  sister,  Harriette,  her  husband  and  son,  George.  My  husband  came  some 
miles  back  with  me  as  he  intended  to  start  in  about  a  week  to  England.  I  arrived 
in  Chicago  25  minutes  to  9  o'clock  P.  M.  Will  leave  here  tomorrow  and  be  on 
the  11:20  train  for  Kansas  City. 

"Wednesday,  March  30th.  All  well  and  on  my  way  to  Kansas.  Just  took 
lunch  and  feel  much  refreshed.  Have  a  very  nice  lady  companion.  Will  go  as 
far  as  Kansas.  We  are  now  crossing  the  Illinois  River.  A  steamer  travels  up 
and  down  this  river --a  most  beautiful  country  with  hills  and  valleys  and  timber. 
Now  crossing  the  Mississippi  River  at  2  P.  M.  Swiftly  speeding  along  for  3  hours; 
then  crossing  the  Missouri  River  at  5  P.  M.  Arrived  at  Kansas  City  at  9  o'clock. 
Took  a  room  at  the  Adams  House.  I  had  for  company  two  canaries  that  my  sister- 
in-law  gave  me--for  room  and  breakfast  cost  $1.  00. 

"March  31st.  Took  the  Union  Pacific  bound  for  Ogden.  Passing  beautiful 
fields  of  hay  and  corn.  I  learned  that  the  custom  of  this  country  to  leave  the 
corn  standing  in  the  fields  for  the  stock  to  live  on  during  the  winter  quite  econ¬ 
omical  to  spare  labor,  but  how  much  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  I  am  not 
prepared  to  judge.  Just  passed  prairie  on  fire.  The  sight  took  me  back  to  my 
childhood  days  when  we  lived  at  Council  Bluffs- -then  called  Kanesville.  We  have 
passed  a  beautiful  place  called  Abilene.  Are  now  at  Salina,  3  miles  in  length. 
After  traveling  all  night  arrived  at  Denver  7:35.  Felt  very  weary;  remained 
until  1;2  5  P.  M.  Took  a  lunch  from  my  own  dinner  basket;  bought  a  cup  of  hot 
water  and  made  some  tea.  Felt  much  refreshed.  This  city  of  Denver  is  a  credit 
to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  very  clean.  The  station  house  is  the  best  provided  for 
with  every  comfort  for  a  weary  traveler  that  I  saw  during  my  travels.  I  am  now 
coming  in  sight  of  the  dear  old  mountains  where  my  dear  home  is  and  my  loved 
ones  are  waiting  for  me.  We  are  now  passing  what  might  be  called  a  colony  of 
prairie  dogs  in  their  holes  in  the  ground.  They  pop  their  heads  out  and  bark  at 
the  train  in  its  flight  onward.  Now  at  Cheyenne  City  where  they  change  cars. 

The  last  change  we  make  until  we  arrive  at  Ogden.  In  Wyoming  Territory  the 
engine  and  two  cars  ran  off  the  track;  detained  us  3  hours.  We  finally  got  started. 
I  felt  very  nervous  during  the  night;  rested  very  little. 

"April  2nd.  At  station  called  Dollins  over  300  miles  from  Ogden.  We  are 
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now  at  point  of  Rock's  station,  226  miles  from  Ogden;  now  at  Rock  Springs; 
stop  20  minutes  for  dinner  at  Green  River,  186  miles  from  Ogden.  Now  at 
Evanston,  the  most  noisy  and  confused  station  I  stopped  at  in  all  of  my  journey. 
Now  at  Wasatch;  passed  the  Devil's  Slide--two  or  three  hundred  feet  long; 
passed  through  3  snow  sheds;  passed  Morgan  in  Weber  County  and  now  entering 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  meet  my  dear  ones  at  home  after  an  absence 
of  3  months- -having  a  most  enjoyable  time  with  my  friends  and  relatives  in 
different  parts  of  the  states.  "  [Original  journal  in  possession  of  Emily 
McDonald  Carlisle]  [see  index  for  other  references  to  Emily  Electa  Williams 
Stevenson] 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  LIFE  OF  LOUISA  YATES  STEVENSON 


Fig.  92,  Louisa 
Yates,  born  11  June 
1836,  fourth  wife 
of  Edward  Stevenson. 

Courtesy  John  and 
Sarah  Stevenson 

"Louisa  Yates  Stevenson  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Hannah  House  Yates,  " 
writes  Louisa  Yates  Robison  who  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Yates,  a  brother  to 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  "born  at  South  Stoke,  Somerset  shire,  England,  11  June 
1836.  She  was  the  seventh  child  and  youngest  daughter  in  a  family  of  eight  children. 

"Her  parents  were  converts  of  the  L.  D.S.  Church  when  she  was  a  small  child. 
Louisa  was  baptized  when  eight  years  old.  Her  schooling  was  limited  because  she 
was  expelled  from  school  on  her  third  day  in  attendance  due  to  her  being  a  Mormon. 
Through  home  study  she  learned  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  through  self  effort 
she  wrote  very  well  and  was  a  good  student  of  world  events. 

"Louisa  was  always  very  dutiful.  When  the  four  elder  children  had  moved  away 
from  home  and  her  two  younger  brothers  and  her  next  older  sister  had  joined  the 
L.D.S.  Church  and  emigrated  to  Utah,  she  remained  with  and  worked  at  dressmaking 
and  supported  her  parents  until  they  died.  Her  father  and  mother  both  died  22  Jan. 
1870,  and  she  disposed  of  their  effects  and  emigrated  to  Utah  that  same  year.  She 
found  a  very  warm  welcome  from  her  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  she  visited  for 
some  time. 

"She  was  married  to  Edward  Stevenson  16  Dec.  1872  in  the  Endowment  House  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  they  always  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City;  first  on  First  West  Street 
near  Third  South  [264  So.  1st  W.  ],  where  they  lived  until  about  1888,  when 
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they  moved  to  2222  Lake  Street.  There  were  three  children  born  to  this  couple. 

[for  information  on  their  family  see  page  140  and  picture  on  page  141--Fig.  56] 

"In  1882  she  accompanied  her  husband  on  a  trip  to  England.  She  visited  her 
old  home  and  many  old  time  friends,  and  gathered  considerable  genealogical 
info  rmation. 

"Louisa  was  always  deeply  religious.  She  was  faithful  in  discharging  every 
duty  required  of  her.  She  was  active  in  Relief  Society  work,  and  at  one  time  was 
in  the  presidency  of  the  Forest  Dale  Ward  organization.  She  did  a  great  deal  of 
temple  work- -first  in  the  Manti  Temple,  and  after  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  was 
completed,  she  worked  there  much  of  the  time,  as  long  as  her  health  permitted. 

"She  died  23  June  1926  in  her  nintieth  year.  " 

The  courtship  of  Edward  Stevenson  and  Louisa  Yates  is  told  in  Edward's 
journals  beginning  Monday  September  30th,  1872  as  follows:  "During  the  following 
week  [I]  took  Louisa  Yates,  a  fine  English  Sister  of  37  [36]  summers,  in  whom  I 
am  considerably  interested- -as  well  as  herself  in  me  also,  and  the  result  is  in  the 
future  to  tell.  I  took  her  in  my  buggy  to  the  2nd  Ward  to  go  with  a  party  to  Scipeo, 
Millard  County,  to  see  a  sick  sister.  "  Edward  wrote  a  letter  to  her  October  7th, 
having  received  one  from  her  the  week  before.  On  the  29th  of  November  Edward 
records,  "[I]  arrived  at  dusk  at  Scipeo  and  found  that  the  telegram  had  not  been 
received.  ...  [I]  found  Sister  Louisa  Yates  who  went  part  of  the  way  home  with 
me.  We  had  a  happy  meeting,  and  I  slept  at  Bishop  Thompson's.  Sat.  30th  of  Nov. 
[1872]:  [I]  took  a  ride  with  Miss  Loui  Yates  up  to  the  Lake,  nine  miles.  Scipeo 
depends  upon  this  la.ke  for  water  to  irrigate,  etc.  The  day  was  delightful  and  our 
ride  resulted  in  a  marriage  engagement- -our  acquaintance  being  of  twelve  months 
standing.  While  east  we  held  correspondence  and  also  during  her  stay  here  at 
Scipeo.  My  attention  was  attracted  first  by  the  information  of  her  fidelity  to  her 
aged  father  and  mother  who  were  not  able  to  emigrate  from  Bath,  England,  and 
would  not  emigrate  without  them,  although  money  was  awaiting  her  emigration  at  the 
Liverpool  office  for  eight  years.  And  most  singularly,  both  died  the  same  day. 

Her  father  aged  80  and  mother  75  years  of  age.  Both  very  good  and  respected 
Latter-day  Saints.  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth,  for 
they  rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them.  ...  A  few  months 
subsequent  Loui  emigrated- -some  two  years  ago.  I  preached  one  hour  and  45  minute 
to  a  large  and  very  attentive  audience.  Sun.  Dec.  1st  and  a  lovely  morning.  My 
affianced  and  I  leave  Round  valley  for  Nephi.  .  .  .  After  a  splendid  ride  we  drove 
to  Brother  Samuel  Pitchforths.  Took  supper  and  preached  to  a  very  full  house  one 
hour  and  40  minutes  on  celestial  marriage.  .  .  .  Mon.  2nd.  .  .  .  After  another  very 
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pleasant  ride  of  26  or  28  miles  (ride,  the  weather,  and  roads  being  no.  1)  we 
arrived  at  Payson.  .  .  .  Put  up  at  Bishop  Tanners.  .  .  .  Tues.  3rd.  .  .  .  One 
more  lovely  day  brought  us  to  Brother  Williams  where  Loui  met  a  hearty  em¬ 
brace.  .  .  .  Wed.  4th.  .  .  .  Arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City  about  6  P.  M.  ,  the  day 
passed  off  very  pleasant.  ...  I  believe  both  Loui  and  I  feel  strengthened  in  our 
bargain.  .  .  .  Dec.  16th,  [1872]:  Monday  morning  I  took  Louisa  Yates  and  wife 
Elizabeth  in  the  buggy  to  the  House  of  the  Lord.  My  daughter,  Elizabeth,  16  years 
old  and  Anie  Louiza  17  years  of  age  yesterday  desired  to  go  with  us.  [I]  walked  all 
of  them  to  get  their  Endowments.  Wife  Elizabeth  and  I  visited.  I  acted  [as]  James. 
Loui  was  given  to  me  by  Elizabeth  and  Daniel  H.  Wells.  We  had  an  excellent  day 
and  returned  home  to  supper.  Loui  went  to  housekeeping  in  the  northeast  room  of 
the  rustic  house  on  the  west  front  of  my  lot.  ..." 

Under  date  of  September  27th,  1878  Edward  records  that  he  spent  some  of 
his  time  "during  the  week  finishing  Loui's  house,  "  and  under  date  of  Dec.  15th 
says,  "Sat.  14th,  moved  Louie  in  her  new  house." 

Under  date  of  October  22,  1885  he  records,  "Louisa  Yates  Stevenson  had  her 
second  annointings  [this  is  at  the  Logan  Temple],  " 

The  following  letters  from  Edward  to  Louisa  indicates  the  hard  times  which 
existed,  especially  due  to  the  anti-poligamy  crusade  against  the  Saints: 

"Nov.  19th,  1886.  My  Dear  Louie.  Your  mysterious  letter  of  the  12th  instant 
to  Mr.  Stevenson  came  to  hand  last  night.  As  to  your  house --two  years  ago  I  put  a 
new  roof  on  the  west  side --a  little  before  on  the  east.  [I]  think  it  will  not  do  much 
good  until  raised  half  a  story,  etc.  I  see  shingle  bill;  expected  your  roof  was 
repaired.  Three  missions  in  nine  years  has  kept  me  pretty  well  going.  Two  of 
them  over  16,  000  miles  each.  This  with  taxes,  tithes,  etc.  has  kept  me  pretty 
well  going.  With  all  I  feel  disposed  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  faithfully  discharge 
my  duties  to  all,  knowing  that  all  have  to  render  account  her eafter - -no  dodging  it. 
You  say  you  have  only  received  $7.  00  since  August  from  what  I  learned  there  was 
someone  in  the  rooms  you  occupy.  [I]  hoped  all  were  occupied.  It  is  not  prudent 
for  me  to  go  out  on  business.  The  last  I  heard  from  you  in  Jersey  Isle  you  thought 
of  going  back  to  the  City.  Your  $300.  00  on  the  Co-op  helps  you  a  little.  Thirty 
dollars  a  year  all  helps  a  little.  I  helped  you  to  your  town  property  and  thought 
it  ought  to  bring  you  or  help  to  bring  you  a  living.  I  think  we  can  fix  it  or  put  it 
in  some  way  of  doing  so  the  short  time  of  your  earth  life.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
learn  of  your  light  weight--92  pounds  is  very  small.  As  cool  weather  comes  I 
hope  you  will  come  up  to  130.  This  is  a  trying  time  for  everyone,  and  worse  coming 
before  cloud  bursts.  .  .  .  I  or  someone  else  will  send  someone  to  see  the  house  and 
see  who  is  living  rent-free,  etc.  Glad  little  Tommy  is  so  well.  Hope  he  may  live  to 
be  a  blessing  to  you  and  all  others.  [I]  am  not  at  Emily  Electa' s  or  City  or  at 
Farmington;  still  on  my  mission.  .  .  .  You  say  you  have  sheep  thieves  and  marshals 
down  your  way- -not  very  healthy  I  think.  [I]  will  send  you  some  money  as  soon  as  I 
can  turn.  [I]  will  pay  some  to  your  business  account  at  Z.C.M.I.  As  to  my  future 
I  trouble  but  little  whether  it  be  prison,  bonds  or  whatever.  I  live  to  have  grace 
as  my  day.  I  hope  that  the  Lord  will  be  gracious  to  us  all  from  yours.  Mr. 
Stevenson.  " 

Louisa  had  written  under  date  of  Oct.  11,  1886  as  follows:  "I  had  been  think- 
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ing  of  writing  many  days,  and  have  received  one  from  you  the  day  before  yesterday. 

I  am  feeling  better.  I  weigh  94  pounds  now.  Glad  you  have  been  successful  in 
getting  genealogies.  .  .  .  When  in  the  City,  Ezra  said  he  would  get  someone  to  fix 
my  house.  He  didn't;  [I  have]  written  to  him  twice.  Pays  no  attention.  They 
don't  want  to  give  me  but  $5.  00  for  the  north  rooms.  ...  I  am  afraid  I  will  have 
to  lower  on  my  other  rooms  next  to  the  north  rooms;  and  the  south  rooms  are  only 
$3.  00,  and  I  let  the  middle  rooms  for  $ 3.  00.  That  is  only  $11.00  a  month.  I  have 
always  (when  at  home)  furnished  flour  and  coal  for  Louie.  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
draw  money  on  Mr.  Trott  or  someone.  I  shall  owe  some  of  my  Co-op  $15.  00 
(dividend  of  $300.  00  I  gave  her).  Tom  is  going  away  out  of  the  way.  Lizzie  wants 
me  to  stop  with  her,  but  she  will  have  to  turn  her  help  away,  and  I  cannot  think  of 
making  work  for  her.  There  is  Willie  and  I  to  do  for.  She  would  have  Willie  and 
I  to  do  for.  Susie  and  her  children  are  going  to  spend  the  winter  there  too.  I  do 
not  know  any  place  in  town  [that]  I  could  go  in  debt  [with],  I  have  rented  my  front 
loom  for  $3.  00  a  month.  They  are  looking  to  the  renting  of  the  other  houses.  I 
have  gone  as  far  as  I  can  without  substantial  help.  Honey  is  no  good  to  me.  The 
amount  from  Thomas  (Bishop)  Taylor  will  not  be  likely  to  be  paid  to  me.  "  [The 
rest  of  the  space  is  left  blank  and  evidently  Edward  never  got  time  to  copy  it  in] 

Letter  from  Edward  to  Louisa  Yates  dated  December  10,  1886.  "Dear  Louie.  .  ,  . 
Glad  to  learn  that  you  and  little  Tommie  W.  were  well.  Hope  you  will  continue  to 
improve.  ...  We  have  quite  a  number  of  Yates  [names  for  the  temple].  What  shall 
we  do  with  them.  Now  Louie  I  wish  you  to  go  back  to  the  Temple  at  Logan  where  you 
got  such  blessings  as  but  few  have  been  chosen  to  receive- -even  the  best  and  great¬ 
est  of  all  to  be  obtained  on  this  earth  where  all  past  was  buried  (or  ought  to  have 
been);  when  you  said.  .  ,  that  those  days  were  the  happiest  days  of  your  whole  life, 
and  why  not- -our  works  were  for  the  dead.  Will  they  not  rise  up  and  bless  us  for 
it.  ...  I  was  glad  you  got  the  38  dollars.  There  is  $5.  00  more  collected  which 
would  not  have  been  only  by  strategem.  .  .  .  Poor  Electy  is  without  home;  her  and 
children  will  have  to  suffer  or  mother  will  have  to  help  them--no  coal,  no  food, 
poor  things.  They  must  not  suffer;  mother  will  have  to  come  to  their  help.  Don't 
be  discouraged;  the  worst  has  not  yet  come.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  provide  a 
home  for  her  some  time  ago.  God  bless  you  with  his  spirit  as  well  as  little 
Tommie  W.  P.  S.  We  shall  do  all  we  can  as  rents  for  you.  .  .  .  Don't  fear--all 
ends  well  that  does  well.  .  .  .  The  enemies  are  seeking  whom  they  may  devour.  .  .  . 

I  have  seen  far  worse  than  this  before.  I  have  a  nice  little  satchel  with  a  pair 
of  shells  for  your  birthday.  ..." 

The  obituary  for  Louisa  Yates  appeared  in  the  Deseret  News  of  June  23,  1926, 
p.  1  as  follows:  "LOUISA  STEVENSON,  S.  L.  PIONEER,  DIES- -Mrs.  Louisa  Yates 
Stevenson,  90,  widow  of  Edward  Stevenson,  Salt  Lake  pioneer,  died  at  a  Salt  Lake 
hospital  Wednesday. 

"She  was  born  in  Bath,  England,  June  11,  1836,  and  came  to  Utah  in  1869  on 
the  first  railroad  train  that  ever  entered  Salt  Lake  City.  Her  husband  was  one 
of  the  First  Seven  Presidents  of  Seventies  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1897. 

"Mrs.  Stevenson  was  an  active  Church  worker  until  old  age  made  it  necessary 
for  her  to  remain  less  active.  For  many  years  she  was  president  of  the  Forest 
Dale  ward  Relief  Society. 

"Surviving  are  her  son,  Dr.  T.  William  Stevenson  of  Salt  Lake  and  four 
grandsons,  Thomas  William  Jr.  ,  Charles  Calvert,  McKay  and  Gordon  Stevenson. 
Funeral  arrangements  have  not  been  made.  " 

The  Deseret  News  of  June  26,  1926,  page  8  noticed  the  following:  "Funeral 
Services  for  Mrs.  Louisa  Yates  Stevenson,  90,  pioneer  resident  of  Salt  Lake,  who 
died  June  27  [23],  at  2  p.  m.  Interment  will  be  in  city  cemetery.  Friends  may  view 
the  body  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Dr.  T.  William  Stevenson,  1444  Federal  Way, 
from  1 1  to  1:30  o'clock,  Sunday.  "  The  title  of  the  notice  was  "Funeral  For  Pioneer 
Will  Be  Held  Sunday  In  University  Ward.  "  [see  index  for  other  references] 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  LIFE  OF  ELIZABETH  STEVENSON  AND  RICHARD  SMITH  NORWOOD 


Fig.  93,  Elizabeth 
Stevenson  in  about  1872-- 
age  about  49.  Eliza 
(about  12)  and  Phebe  Ellen 
(about  9)  daughter  of 
Elizabeth  and  Richard. 
Courtesy  Effie  Hort  Dunham 


Fig.  94,  Richard 
Smith  Norwood, 
born  7  June  1811. 
Courtesy  "Pioneers 
and  Prominent  Men 
of  Utah" 


Fig.  95,  Richard  Smith 
Norwood,  born  7  June 
1811.  Courtesy  Mrs. 
James  Earl  (Moneta) 
Porter 


Elizabeth  Stevenson,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Stevenson  and  Elizabeth  Stevens, 
was  born  February  11,  1823  in  the  British  Colony  of  Gibraltar.  Her  date  of  birth 
has  been  listed  many  different  ways,  but  the  writer  received  a  letter  from  the 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Gibralter,  dated  30th  August  1955,  in  which 

he  states  that  the  records  show  that  Elizabeth  was  born  the  11th  of  February  1823 

« 

and  that  she  was  baptized  [christened]  in  the  Methodist  Church  on  the  8th  of  July 
1823.  For  the  early  life  of  Elizabeth  from  Gibraltar  to  Iowa,  see  the  material 
up  to  page  119. 

Edward  Stevenson,  her  brother,  writes  in  his  "Autobiography,  "  as  follows: 

"She  married  in  her  first  marriage  to  Job  Baily  [Job  T.  Bailey  who  was  born  20  Aug. 

/ 

1818  at  Delaware  County,  New  York.  The  marriage  took  place  the  29th  of  June  1845] 
in  Lee  County,  Iowa.  He  died  [7  Feb  1848  at  Charleston,  Lee  County,  Iowa].  They 
had  two  children,  Bethana  and  Elizabeth.  Bailey  apostatized,  turning  to  be  a 
Strangite,  and  I  will  relate  an  instance  which  occurred  when  we  left  Nauvoo  in  our 
exiled  condition.  This  was  in  1846.  My  sister,  Elizabeth,  [then  23]  sat  on  my 
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knee  weeping  as  my  mother,  and  myself,  were  leaving  for  winter  quarters,  feeling 
so  bad  to  be  left  with  an  apostate  [husband]  so  far  behind.  I  told  her  that  if  she 
was  determined  to  go  west  with  the  Latter-day  Saints,  I  would  see  to  it  that  she 
should  go  now.  Her  husband  promised,  and  called  upon  God  to  witness,  that  if 
she  would  remain  until  her  child  was  born,  he  would  most  assuredly  bring  her  on 
to  us  at  Winter  Quarters  where  we  wintered.  We  told  him  that  we  would  consent  to 
do  so  on  those  terms,  and  if  he  fulfilled  his  covenant,  all  would  be  well,  but  if  he 
did  not  do  so,  God  would  visit  him  and  he  would  be  cut  off  from  this  mortal  life. 

"After  the  babe  was  born,  he  told  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  that  he  should  keep  the 
child;  that  she  might  go  if  she  chose  to  do  so.  Soon  after  he  died  [Feb.  7,  1848], 

leaving  her  a  widow,  he  having  a  team  and  wagon  [ready]  to  go  to  Voree,  Wisconsin 
to  the  gathering  place  of  the  Strangites.  Thus  God  relieved  her,  and  in  1846-  1847 
Ezra  T.  Clark  who  had  married  Mary,  her  younger  and  only  sister,  went  back  from 
Winter  Quarters  and  brought  her  on  to  Utah  in  1848.  I  had  provided  for  her  a  lot  in 
the  15th  Ward  containing  one  and  a  quarter  acres  (1  1/4);  it  only  cost  $1.  50.  She 
was  married  in  her  second  and  last  marriage  by  Apostle  Ezra  T.  Benson  to 
Richard  Norwood  in  her  own  house  diagonally  southwest  from  the  court  house  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Their  home  was  soon  after  sold,  passing  through  Mayor  Da.niel 
H.  Wells,  and  now  is  erected  upon  it  the  Baptist  Church.  " 

Elizabeth  Stevenson  received  her  patriarchal  blessing  May  10,  1845  from 
John  Smith  at  Nauvoo  (Vol.  9  p.  177,  #  538).  The  Nauvoo  Neighbor  recorded  her 
marriage  to  Job  T.  Bailey  on  June  29th,  1845  by  William  O.  Clark.  The  reference 
is  found  under  the  date  of  July  9,  1845.  Elizabeth  had  been  baptized  by  David  W. 
Patton  at  Far  West  about  1837-  1838. 

Some  question  has  existed  as  to  which  husband  Elizabeth  was  sealed  to.  The 
question  is  definitely  answered  in  the  sealing  records  (F  Utah  S  1  A,  p.  751)  which 
state  that  Elizabeth  was  sealed  to  Richard  S.  Norwood  13  Oct.  1850  by  Ezra  T. 
Benson  at  6:30  P.  M.  The  witnesses  were  Edward  Stevenson  and  Thomas  Bullock. 
This  sealing  was  later  done  in  the  Endowment  House  when  it  was  completed.  The 
records  (F  Utah  S  1  E,  p.  86)  list  both  Elizabeth  Stevenson  and  Caroline  Elis  Norton 
as  being  sealed  to  Richard  Smith  Norwood  on  the  16th  of  November  1867.  Elizabeth 
was  also  previously  sealed  to  him  in  the  President's  office  (also  Caroline)  on  Janu¬ 
ary  3rd,  1858,  so  there  is  ample  evidence.  She  was  never  sealed  to  Job  Bailey. 

Children  of  Elizabeth  Stevenson  and  Job  T.  Bailey 

name  born  place  of  birth  married 

Bethana  Bailey  27  June  1846  Charleston,  Lee  Co.  ,  Iowa  Henry  Jefferson  Hortt, 

October  5,  1867 

Elizabeth  Bailey  8  Feb.  1848  Charleston,  Lee  Co.,  Iowa  Lyman  Wight  Porter, 

October  5,  1867 
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Children  of  Elizabeth  Stevenson  and  Richard  Smith  Norwood 


NAME 

BORN 

PLACE 

MARRIED 

Mary  Malinda 
Norwood 

Nov.  1, 

1851 

Salt  Lake  City, 

Salt  Lake,  ,Utah 

Warriner  Ahaz  Porter, 
October  5,  1867 

Brigham 

Norwood 

1853 

Salt  Lake  City, 

Salt  Lake,  Utah 

died  aged 

9  months 

Martha 

Norwood 

July  27, 

1856 

Big  Cottonwood, 
Salt  Lake,  Utah 

Warriner  Ahaz  Porter, 

July  22,  1873 

Nancy  Areta 
Norwoo  d 

June  29, 

1859 

Big  Cottonwood, 
Salt  Lake,  Utah 

died  aged  about 

16  months 

Eliza 

Norwood 

Nov.  29, 

1860 

Porterville, 
Morgan,  Utah 

Charles  William 

Simpson  (divorced); 

2)  Henry  Ammon  Fowler 

Phe  be  Ellen 
Norwood 

Aug.  1, 

1863 

Porterville, 
Morgan,  Utah 

1)  Jesse  Eugene  Billingsley, 
Dec.  1879;  2)  Christopher 

B.  Heaton;  3)  Thomas 
Robert  Forsythe 

Elizabeth  Stevenson  Bailey  Norwood  died  October  3,  1878  at  Porterville, 

Utah.  Her  obituary  was  written  by  her  brother,  Edward  Stevenson,  and  appeared 
in  the  Deseret  News  of  October  9th  (page  576)  as  follows:  "Died  at  Porterville, 

Morgan  Co.,  Utah  of  Congestion  of  the  lungs,  Oct.  3d,  1878  ELIZABETH  STEVENSON 
NORWOOD,  aged  55  years,  5  months  and  16  days.  She  was  baptized  at  Far  West, 
Caldwell  Co.,  Mo.  by  David  Patten.  After  one  week's  sickness  she  went  to  sleep 
without  a  struggle,  surrounded  by  many  children,  grandchildren,  and  relatives,  and 
was  followed  to  her  last  resting  place  by  a  large  concourse  of  friends.  "  Edward  adds 
in  his  journal  (#7,  pp.  155-6),  "She  lived  and  died  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
everlasting  gospel.  "  [See  also  the  Womens  Exponent  of  October  15th,  1878]. 

Additional  information  about  Elizabeth  will  be  found  in  the  autobiography  of 
her  husband,  Richard  Smith  Norwood  which  follows,  [see  index  also] 

The  Life  of  Richard  Smith  Norwood 

The  following  is  recorded  in  his  autobiography:  "I  was  born  in  Tennessee, 

Green  County,  7  June  1811.  My  parents  were  Richard  Norwood  and  Mary  Smith. 

They  did  not  profess  religion  at  the  time  of  my  birth.  They  moved  from  Tennessee 
to  Alabama  when  I  was  a  baby  and  settled  in  Madison  County.  My  father  enlisted  in 
the  war  of  1812  and  served  under  General  Jackson,  but  was  taken  sick  and  had  to 
come  home.  He  never  got  well.  He  departed  this  life  in  1815.  He  left  a  wife  and 
three  boys  and  one  baby  girl.  He  also  left  them  property  sufficient  to  support 
themselves  with. 

"We  remained  there  until  1817  and  then  moved  to  Tuscalusa  County,  Alabama. 

I  attended  school  here  a  little  and  was  bound  out,  when  nine  years  old,  to  John 
Bess  in  Jefferson  County.  His  occupation  was  raising  corn  and  cotton.  My  brother, 
John,  and  I  were  raised  together,  and  while  in  this  place  were  treated  as  one  of 
the  family.  My  mother  married  a  man  by  the  name  of  Edwin  Burgess  when  I  was  eight 
years  old.  My  sister,  Ellen,  stayed  with  my  mother,  [the  next  pages  of  his  auto- 
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biography  are  missing- -anyone  knowing  of  their  whereabouts  please  notify  the  writer] 

"The  eleven  years  that  we  lived  together  were  very  happy.  We  had  five  children 
born  to  us  and  a  comfortable  home  with  peace  and  plenty,  but  how  sad  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  opinions  sometimes.  The  hardest  trial  was  to  come  accompanied  with  the 
greatest  blessings. 

"Brother  A.  C.  Smoot  came  to  that  part  of  the  country  bringing  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  everlasting  gospel  with  authority  to  preach  and  administer  the 
ordinances  of  the  same.  I  attended  meetings  at  a  neighbor's  house  and  was  con¬ 
verted  of  the  same.  The  sermons  I  heard  there  tore  the  foundation  from  under  my 
other  religious  beliefs.  I  tried  to  fix  up  the  old  house,  but  it  would  not  stand. 

Brother  Smoot  visited  me  at  my  own  house  and  my  wife  was  converted  and  said  if  I 
would  be  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  then  she 
would  be  baptized  as  soon  as  her  health  would  permit.  This  plan  was  agreed  upon 
in  April,  1845,  and  I  was  baptized  [April  8th],  but  alas  for  this  delay.  My  wife's 
neighbors  had  such  an  influence  over  her  and  the  false  world's  pride  had  such  a 
holt  on  her,  that  ere  she  had  obeyed  the  dictates  of  her  conscience  and  my  advice, 
her  mind  was  darkened,  and  resisting  all  the  pleadings  of  myself  and  other  elders, 
she  maintained  her  own  opinion  and  after  her  sixth  child  was  born  and  she  was  able 
to  get  out  again,  she  was  farther  from  being  baptized  than  when  she  first  heard  the 
gospel.  But  I  had  been  baptized  and  accepted  the  gospel  with  my  whole  heart  and 
the  spirit  of  it,  and  there  could  not  be  a  better  wife  than  she,  but  she  could  not 
turn  me  from  my  belief.  I  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  a  teacher  and  there  was  a 
branch  of  the  Church  organized  there.  I  remained  with  my  family  for  nearly  a  year 
after  I  was  baptized  and  performed  my  duties  in  the  Church,  at  the  same  time 
using  all  my  persuasive  powers  to  bring  her  to  a  belief  with  me. 

"In  the  ensuing  winter  a  proclamation  came  for  the  Saints  to  gather  at  Nauvoo, 
as  they  anticipated  going  westward.  As  my  wife  had  not  accepted  the  gospel  and  I 
wished  to  go,  my  delay  was  a  great  one.  I  used  every  endeavor  to  persuade  her  to 
accompany  me  anyway.  Isham  Boatman,  the  man  at  whose  house  the  church  was 
held,  proposed  to  let  her  have  a  buggy  and  outfit  for  herself  that  she  might  go 
entirely  comfortable.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  She  could  neither  become 
axed  or  hired,  and  our  entreaties  were  all  met  with  a  cold  rebuff.  The  evening 
before  I  left  her  I  sang  a  verse  of  a  Methodist  song  to  her  as  follows:  'Oh.  let  us 
go,  will  you  come  and  go.  If  not  we  must  be  parted,  the  friendship  I  have  is  true, 

I  leave  you  brokenhearted.  '  Although  we  had  lived  very  happy  together  her  heart 
was  set  as  hard  as  flint  against  me,  and  she  made  no  reply. 

"Next  morning  I  took  a  bundle  on  my  back,  with  not  a  cent  of  money  in  my 
pocket- -I  left  everything  for  my  wife  and  started  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles 
on  foot.  I  am  now  over  79  years  of  age  and  until  the  present  time,  that  is  the 
worst  trial  of  my  life.  The  first  day  I  came  to  my  brother's  house,  Thepolus 
by  name,  and  though  I  was  treated  kindly,  they  were  much  opposed  to  the  course  I 
was  taking  and  tried  hard  to  dissuade  me.  My  brother  told  me  if  I  would  heal  his 
wife  who  was  sick  he  would  believe  that  I  was  in  the  right,  but  this  was  not  my 
business.  Some  old  friends  here  would  not  speak  to  me  on  account  of  my  belief. 

From  there  I  went  to  Brother  Stuarts,  an  elder  who  presided  over  the  branch 
when  Brother  Smoot  was  absent,  and  visited  with  him  for  two  or  three  days.  In 
two  or  three  days'  journey  I  came  to  my  Uncle  John  M.  Norwood  in  Mississippi. 

Here  they  treated  me  well  and  my  aunt  thought  I  was  trying  to  the  best  for  myself, 
but  my  uncle  thought  I  was  deluded. 

"One  of  John  M's  neighbors  was  going  to  start  to  Memphis  and  I  made  an 
agreement  for  him  to  take  me,  which  saved  me  many  days  on  foot--  for  although  I 
started  with  no  money,  I  had  not  been  refused  a  place  to  stay  overnight.  I  stopped 
at  Memphis  and  worked  for  two  months  for  money  to  take  me  up  the  river.  At  the 
end  of  two  months  I  boarded  a  steamboat  and  landed  at  Nauvoo  the  12th  of  March, 

1846,  and  rejoiced  to  find  myself  among  the  Saints. 
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"Apostle  Orson  Hyde  made  preparations  to  employ  me  as  a  teamster  in  moving 
West,  but  my  speedy  removal  from  the  South  to  the  North  brought  on  inflamatory 
rheumatism,  and  at  the  time  of  Brother  Hyde's  departure  to  the  West,  I  was  unable 
to  go.  So  Brother  Hyde  arranged  for  me  to  stay  with  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Mayberry.  They  were  very  kind  to  me,  but  in  spite  of  their  unwearied  efforts  to 
restore  me,  I  lay  sick  several  weeks  unable  to  feed  myself  part  of  the  time.  They 
took  me  to  the  river  and  baptized  me,  [but]  to  no  avail.  After  laying  there  nine 
weeks,  Elder  Rustian  came  into  the  house  and  was  speaking  to  the  family  of  how 
remarkably  he  had  been  blessed  in  healing  the  sick.  When  he  arose  to  go,  I  said, 
'See  here,  my  fellow,  I  want  you  to  lay  hands  on  me  before  you  go.  '  And  he  did 
so.  While  his  hands  were  on  my  head,  he  received  the  gift  of  tongues  and  promised 
me  [that]  I  should,  if  faithful,  receive  the  gift  of  that  tongue  and  preach  to  the 
people  to  which  it  belonged.  He  told  me  to  get  up  and  jump.  But,  I  thought, 

'you  are  wrong  this  time,  '  but  I  endeavored  to  do  as  he  told  [me].  [I]  stood  up 

and  jumped,  and  at  Brother  Rustian's  request  [I]  walked  out  of  doors  and  was  well 
from  that  time.  When  the  family  moved  away,  I  went  to  live  at  Higee  until  they 
moved.  I  went  from  there  to  live  with  Job  Green. 

"Soon  after  I  went  to  live  with  the  Greens,  I  was  taken  down  with  a  severe 
attack  of  bilious  fever.  While  in  this  condition  I  was  taken  to  the  river  and 
rebaptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,  once,  and  then  for  my  health  seven  times  and 
was  entirely  healed.  Shortly  after  my  recovery  a  mob  of  bad  men  came  to  drive  the 
people  from  the  place,  and  after  fighting  for  two  days  as  a  war  state  after  killing 
12  5  of  the  mob  and  three  of  the  Saints,  the  mob  sent  a  flag  of  truce  and  made  a 
treaty.  The  Saints  with  the  assistance  of  the  mob  worked  like  heroes  and  they 
were  across  the  river  in  24  hours.  While  the  fight  was  going  on,  I  was  one  of  the 
guards  at  the  Temple  and  could  see  the  cannon  balls  tearing  up  the  ground.  But 
only  three  of  the  Saints  were  slain,  and  they  were  permitted  to  seal  their  lives 
with  their  blood  that  they  might  appear  as  witnesses  before  the  judgment  seat.  As 
by  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  every  word  shall  be  established. 

"The  next  day  I  gathered  up  my  clothes  and  went  to  the  river,  not  knowing  how 
to  leave  the  place,  but  Brother  Huffacker  came  along  and  wanted  a  teamster.  This 
was  in  September;  thus  affording  me  the  much  desired  opportunity  of  moving  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  After  the  Saints  had  crossed  the  river  some  of  them  were  very 
destitute,  so  the  way  was  found  to  feed  those  who  came  to  our  camp  to  eat.  Quails 
came  to  our  camp  by  the  thousands  and  even  into  our  tents  which  was  a  stirring 
proof  to  me  that  we  were  the  people  of  God  and  that  it  was  He  who  was  providing  the 
food,  as  the  like  has  never  been  seen  before  or  since.  In  about  a  week  we  were 
near  Oscalusa  on  the  Des  Moines  River  where  we  took  up  quarters  for  the  winter. 

It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brother  Huffacker 's  sister  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Church.  When  spring  was  breaking  up,  I  went  on  horseback  to  Garden  Grove  where 
Brother  David  Fulmer  presides  to  find  out  when  they  would  move  on.  As  soon  as 
spring  opened  up  sufficiently  enough  we  again  started  and  went  by  the  Mt.  Pisgah 
winter  quarters  where  the  body  of  the  Church  was  located.  We  found  them  packing 
up  preparatory  to  starting  and  I  went  along  with  them.  When  they  got  to  the  Big 
Horn  River  they  took  their  wagons  across  on  Flat  Boats  and  swam  the  teams.  The 
next  river  they  came  to  was  the  Platte  river.  We  traveled  up  that  river  between 
one  and  two  hundred  miles. 

"One  night  we  were  camping  on  the  Platte  river  and  had  the  teams  corraled  by 
the  wagons  when  an  ox  came  closer  than  desirable  to  the  bed  of  one  of  the  boys 
that  was  sleeping  under  a  wagon  and  he  ignorantly  shook  the  skin  of  an  animal  at 
it.  Of  course  the  ox  was  frightened  and  that  frightened  the  others  and  they  all 
stampeded.  Several  of  the  animals  were  crippled  and  had  to  be  killed,  and  about 
75  of  them  ran  away  with  the  buffalo  and  were  never  recovered.  Besides  this, 
several  of  the  wagons  were  broken;  thus  causing  some  delay.  While  traveling  up 
the  Platte  river  they  often  had  to  take  their  dogs  and  guns  and  turn  the  course  of 
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the  buffalo  to  another  direction  so  we  could  pass. 

"When  we  left  the  Platte,  we  went  to  Kimles  springs  and  camped  a  week  on 
account  of  a  woman  being  confined.  While  here  we  had  another  stampede  and  Dr. 
Pridy  Meeks  had  a  pony  tied  behind  the  wagon  that  I  was  sleeping  in,  and  I  jumped 
on  its  back  and  rode  with  the  cattle  and  horses  about  four  miles.  By  this  time  I 
had  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  head  of  the  herd  and  raised  a  yell  turning  them 
back,  and  I  with  some  of  the  boys  who  followed  on  foot  succeeded  in  getting  them 
back  to  camp.  This  time  we  only  lost  six  cattle.  In  the  stampede  there  was  a 
yoke  of  black  muly  oxen.  They  gave  out  and  laid  down  and  when  the  boys  on  foot 
came,  one  was  in  sight  chewing  its  cud  and  one  of  the  boys,  Charley  Decker,  thought 
it  was  a  black  bear  licking  its  chops  over  the  feast  it  was  going  to  have  on  him. 

"We  then  went  on  through  the  black  hills  until  we  came  to  the  Platte  again 
and  after  traveling  up  that  for  some  time  [we]  left  it  and  came  to  the  divide 
between  that  and  the  Pacific  Springs.  We  then  traveled  across  the  country  and 
came  to  a  stream  called  Ham's  Fork,  east  of  Fort  Bridger  and  camped  overnight 
there.  From  there  we  came  across  the  country  to  Bear  River,  and  then  followed 
up  a  little  stream  and  over  a  divide  to  East  Canyon  Creek  and  then  we  left  that  and 
crossed  the  Big  Mountain,  and  then  went  down  the  Big  Cany  Creek  several  miles 
and  then  crossed  the  Little  Mountain  at  the  foot  of  the  Big  Mountain;  then  came  to 
Emigration  Creek  and  camped  at  the  mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon  on  the  sixth  day 
of  October  1847.  There  they  had  a  view  of  [the]  part  which  stood  where  Salt  Lake 
City  now  stands.  We  went  on  down  to  the  Fort  and  pitched  our  tents  and  began 
hauling  logs  and  putting  up  houses  to  winter  in.  [The  Church  Emigration  records 
list  him  as  coming  across  the  plains  at  the  age  of  35  as  a  member  of  Captain 
Jedediah  M.  Grant's  hundred- -part  of  which  arrived  October  2,  1847] 

"Up  to  this  time  I  had  not  heard  a  word  from  my  family  in  the  South.  By  this 
time  provisions  were  scarce  and  we  had  to  dig  roots  to  live  on.  I  was  then  engaged 
to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Chase,  one  of  President  Young's  foremen,  to  hew  a  set  of 
mill  posts--being  the  first  that  were  done  in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  I  then  went  in  the 
canyon  to  work  and  lived  on  a  one -half  pound  of  flour  a  day.  I  lived  with  a  family 
by  the  name  of  Nobles  whom  I  had  known  in  Nauvoo,  and  when  spring  opened  they 
went  to  work  to  put  in  a  crop- -still  living  on  very  small  rations.  After  the  crops 
were  in  and  doing  nicely- -which  made  us  feel  quite  encouraged- -the  crickets  came 
and  again  they  were  on  the  verge  of  despair  when  the  seagulls  came  and  devoured 
the  crickets  - -plainly  showing  us  that  we  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  and  that  he 
would  not  forsake  his  people.  The  people  rejoiced  and  made  a  law  that  whoever 
should  kill  a  seagull  would  be  fined  five  dollars. 

"That  fall  after  their  crops  were  gathered  in  I  took  one  of  Brother  Huffacker's 
teams  and  went  back  to  the  Pacific  Springs  to  help  some  of  the  Saints.  Counselor 
H.  Kimball  directed  me  to  join  Tiffits  who  had  lost  some  of  his  cattle  and  was 
hardly  able  to  go  on.  So  I  took  a  load  of  his  effects  and  brought  them  to  the  valley. 
After  my  return  I  went  to  live  for  the  winter  with  a  second  cousin  by  the  name  of 
Cook,  and  then  engaged  to  work  for  P.  H.  Hendrick  in  making  a  bath  house  at 
warm  springs.  I  remained  with  this  man  about  two  years.  During  this  time  I 
became  acquainted  with  a  widow,  Elizabeth  [Stevenson]  Bailey,  and  we  were  mar¬ 
ried  on  the  13  of  October  1848  [1850], 

"I  received  my  patriarchal  blessing  on  the  28  of  March  1848  and  was  promised 
many  choice  blessings--one  of  which  was  fulfilled  when  I  married  Elizabeth 
Stevenson  Bailey.  I  owned  a  house  and  lot  and  lived  in  the  city  for  a  year.  My 
work  was  principally  on  the  tithing  buildings.  My  wife  had  one  child  born  here-- 
Mary  Malinda--and  while  she  was  very  young,  we  moved  to  Provo. 

"Here  I  took  up  a  piece  of  land  and  started  to  make  a  home.  While  here  I 
was  called  upon  to  (with  other  elders)  administer  to  a  man  who  was  possessed  with 
an  evil  spirit  and  we  found  it  very  obstinate.  We  labored  with  him  more  than  three 
days,  with  him  fighting  and  raving,  trying  to  bite  everyone  who  came  near  him. 
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Towards  the  fourth  day,  when  I  was  called  to  be  mouth,  we  once  more  rebuked  the 
evil  spirit,  and  when  we  removed  our  hands  the  man  seemed  almost  lifeless.  But 
the  evil  power  was  gone,  and  then  next  day  he  was  at  his  work  as  usual.  Another 
instance  in  this  same  place  was  that  of  a  woman  who  was  raving  with  an  evil  spirit. 
This  time  I  was  called  to  be  the  mouth  in  rebuking  it,  and  it  took  its  flight- 
leaving  her,  as  in  the  other  instances,  as  limber  as  a  piece  of  cloth. 

For  all  our  prospects  here  were  fair,  Sister  Norwood  was  not  content.  She 
could  not  like  the  place  and  longed  to  go  to  her  mother.  So  we  moved  to  our  home 
in  the  city.  The  day  after  our  arrival  the  first  corner  stone  of  the  Temple  was 
laid  and  we  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  same.  Our  first  son  was  born  soon 
after  we  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  only  lived  nine  months.  It  was  our  only 
son  and  she  never  ceased  to  grieve  for  him;  his  name  was  Brigham. 

"Before  we  returned  to  Salt  Lake  we  had  our  endowment  [23  July  1852],  but 
Elizabeth  thought  she  would  like  to  be  sealed  to  her  first  husband.  Before  I  left 
the  city  my  first  wife  wrote  to  me  to  come  back  and  she  would  come  with  me.  But  I 
felt  somewhat  dubious  aibout  her  sincerity  and  prayed  earnestly  to  know  what  to  do. 
The  mail  brought  a  letter  from  her  brother -in -law  stating  that  he  had  visited  her 
and  that  she  had  expressed  her  anxiety  to  have  me  come  back  and  support  the  child¬ 
ren,  but  that  she  would  never  be  my  wife.  This  put  an  end  to  all  my  doubts  and 
after  two  letters  were  exchanged  our  correspondence  stopped  and  I  have  never 
heard  from  her  since. 

"The  summer  after  we  moved  back  to  the  city  the  grasshoppers  took  all  we 
raised  and  we  were  obliged  to  live  on  herbs  and  roots.  As  we  were  compelled  to 
seek  our  breadstuff  we  moved  again- -this  time  to  Big  Cottonwood  where  I  took  a 
farm  and  lived  there  two  years.  While  living  at  that  place,  a  young  brother  of 
Caroline  Pickup  was  bound  to  me  to  learn  the  shoemaker  trade,  but  on  account  of  a 
falling  out  between  us  he  ran  away  and  went  to  live  with  a  sister  in  Mountainville , 
now  called  Alpine,  And  she  sent  him  back.  Caroline's  husband  had  been  out  of  the 
Church  and  her  brother  told  her  he  believed  I  would  like  to  have  her,  and  when  he 
returned  he  told  me  what  he  had  said.  So  I  sent  word  by  a  man  going  that  way  if 
she  wanted  to  come  into  my  family,  she  might  write  me  a  letter.  She  did  so  and  I 
went  after  her  and  we  went  to  the  city.  President  Young  sealed  us.  Elizabeth  was 
also  sealed  [to  me].  This  was  5  Dec.  1857  [3  Jan.  1858;  F  Utah  SIC,  p.  262]. 

"While  living  there  another  daughter  was  born  to  Elizabeth  and  we  named  her 
Martha  for  my  wife  left  in  Alabama.  Caroline  also  had  a  daughter  born  in  Cotton¬ 
wood  8  June  1859  and  Elizabeth  had  another  daughter  born  whom  we  named  Nancy. 

She  died  in  the  same  place  while  quite  young. 

"In  I860  I  concluded  to  move  again.  I  settled  this  time  on  the  Weber  River  in 
a  new  place.  While  there  we  endured  many  trials.  Elizabeth  had  another  daughter 
born  to  us  whom  we  named  Eliza;  she  was  born  29  Nov.  I860.  Caroline  had  another 
daughter  born  here  whom  we  named  Dorothy,  born  13  May  1861.  We  lived  here  for 
several  years  and  concluded  to  that  we  would  make  another  move.  The  place  we 
moved  to  was  called  Porterville.  My  farm  here  was  the  best.  Caroline  lived  on  it. 

I  also  owned  a  home  in  town  where  Elizabeth  lived.  We  were  in  tolerably  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances  and  lived  here  twenty  years.  All  the  rest  of  the  children  were 
born  here.  Ellen,  1  Aug.  1855;  Sarah,  12  May  1863;  Matilda,  23  Aug.  1865;  Richard, 
17  Jan.  1867;  David,  12  May  1876;  Smith,  2  1  Oct.  1872;  and  Isaac,  19  Sept.  1878. 

These  were  all  born  to  Caroline.  Elizabeth  had  one  more  girl  which  we  named  Ellen, 
born  1  Aug.  1863.  Bethany  and  Elizabeth  were  girls  which  Elizabeth  had  when  I 
married  her.  These  and  Mary,  our  oldest  girl,  were  all  married  the  same  day. 
Bethany  to  Henry  Hortt,  Elizabeth  to  Lyman  Porter,  Mary  to  Warriner  Porter.  All 
are  good  men.  A  few  years  after,  Martha  was  married  to  Warriner  Porter. 

In  September,  1876  [1878]  Elizabeth  was  taken  sick  and  after  a  sick  spell  died 
4  Oct.  1876  [3  Oct.  1878].  Adelia  was  also  married  here  to  John  Croft.  In  April, 
following  her  mother's  death,  Eliza  was  married  to  Charles  Simpson.  Dorothy 
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was  married  to  Charles  Criddle  and  Sarah  was  married  to  Lorenzo  Durante.  As 
her  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha,  had  moved  to  Orderville  in  the  southern  part  of 
Utah,  Ellen  went  to  live  with  them.  Eliza  went  to  live  with  her  Aunt  Mary  in 
Farmington  the  winter  after  her  mother's  death. 

"When  the  United  Order  was  preached  in  Porterville,  I  joined  and  put  all  my 
property  into  it.  I  was  one  of  the  directors  and  one  of  the  last  to  give  it  up.  My 
loss  in  going  into  the  order  was  about  $1,  000,  but  I  did  not  regret  this  as  my 
conscience  told  me  I  had  done  my  duty.  It  lasted  two  years  and  during  this  time 
I  had  no  property  I  called  my  own.  My  farm,  that  the  Order  had,  raised  500  to 
800  bushels  of  wheat  and  from  30  to  40  ton  of  hay  each  year  besides  my  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep.  One  of  the  horses  cleared  $500  a  year  the  last  three  years 
that  he  lived.  A  festula  in  his  foot  killed  him  at  last.  After  the  Order  broke  up, 

I  lived  here  about  three  years.  By  this  time  I  was  old  enough  that  I  did  not  feel 
like  taking  care  of  my  farm  and  to  please  my  children  [I]  sold  out  to  go  to  Order¬ 
ville.  I  got  $1200  for  my  farm. 

"In  June,  1880,  I  moved  to  Orderville  where  my  daughters  lived--Bethany,  Mary, 
Martha,  and  Ellen.  Warriner  Porter  went  north  and  helped  me  move.  Ellen  mar¬ 
ried  Jesse  Billingsley  in  Dec.  1879.  I  brought  to  the  Order  two  new  wagons,  eleven 
head  of  horses,  and  $926.  This  was  freely  given  over  and  about  four  years  after, 

I  was  called  by  the  directors  to  go  to  House  Rock  Valley,  one  of  the  ranches  in 
Arizona,  southeast  of  the  Bushskin  Mountains.  I  stayed  there  to  hold  the  place 
nine  months.  I  did  not  take  my  wife  with  me.  I  had  very  little  employment.  I 
brought  the  water  down  from  the  springs  about  150  yards  and  made  troughs  for 
the  cattle  to  drink  from.  I  fenced  the  spring  so  the  cattle  could  not  get  into  it. 

"Ellen,  who  had  parted  from  her  husband,  took  her  two  little  girls  with  her 
and  came  and  stayed  with  me  all  winter.  One  of  my  smallest  boys,  David  or  Smith, 
stayed  with  me  most  of  the  time  besides  the  time  Ellen  was  with  me.  So  I  was  alone 
only  two  or  three  weeks.  Before  I  went  to  Houserock,  the  people  of  Orderville  were 
scattering  out  on  lots.  Previous  to  this  time,  we  had  lived  in  a  kind  of  fort  I  had 
bought  on  credit,  as  all  the  buying  was  then  done.  I  bought  a  house  and  lot  with  a 
vineyard  on  it- -also  an  orchard.  When  the  Order  was  almost  on  its  last  legs,  a 
team  was  sent  to  fetch  me  home.  Soon  after  I  came  home ,  the  property  was  sold 
on  the  peoples'  credit.  I  bought  twenty  acres  of  farming  land  with  all  the  imple¬ 
ments  necessary  to  till  it.  The  boys  were  hardly  old  enough  to  take  hold  on  the 
farm,  so  I  rented  it--the  first  year  to  Brother  Fisher,  and  the  next  year  to 
Warriner  Porter.  The  first  year  I  tended  it  myself,  the  boys  helped  me  a  little, 
but  did  not  care  much  about  farming.  The  last  year  I  owned  it,  Richard  tended  to 
it.  I  concluded  to  turn  the  farm  into  something  that  would  not  be  so  much  trouble 
and  sold  it  for  sheep.  The  sheep  were  first  [loaned]  out  on  shares--two  pounds  of 
wool  per  head  and  twelve  and  one -half  percent  of  lambs.  I  let  out  507  head.  My 
wife  thought  she  would  be  more  contented  with  her  children,  so  she  went  to  Castle 
Valley  to  where  most  of  them  lived.  Three  of  Elizabeth's  daughters  have  gone  to 
Old  Mexico,  one  to  Kanab,  and  one  to  Castle  Valley.  One  still  lives  in  Porterville. 
Caroline  took  her  three  youngest  children  with  her.  Matilda  and  Adelia  had  pre¬ 
viously  moved  there.  Also  her  son  and  my  stepson,  so  I  am  left  with  only  one 
child--my  son  Richard.  But  I  have  a  good  housekeeper  who  has  two  little  girls-- 
just  enough  to  make  the  house  cheerful. 

"I  have  a  comfortable  house,  a  small  vineyard  and  garden  spot  affording  my 
morning  and  evening  chores--just  enough  exercise  to  be  comfortable.  " 

The  following  is  written  just  as  Mary  writes  it:  "And  though  he  is  full  of 
tender  council,  good  advice,  and  sympathy,  you  would  think  to  see  him  rocking  in 
his  old  arm  chair,  playing  with  the  children  and  laughing  and  chatting  with  those 
about  him,  that  he  had  never  had  a  cross.  .  .  in  his  life.  He  is  fond  of  his 
papers  and  attends  meetings  and  Sunday  School  regularly- -often  being  called  upon 
to  speak,  to  open  or  close  the  same.  He  is  also  fond  of  amusement  and  entertain- 
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ments.  He  is  often  called  out  to  administer  to  the  sick.  In  fact,  everybody  is 
his  friend,  especially  his  Maker,  to  whom  he  awards  every  good  gift.  " 

The  Deseret  Evening  News  of  Feb.  2,  1898,  p.  2  gave  his  obituary  notice 

as  follows:  "Death  of  a  Pioneer.  --The  following  has  been  received  by  mail: 

Richard  Smith  Norwood,  born  June  7,  1811,  at  Greenville,  Alabama,  died 

Jan.  18,  1898,  at  Orderville,  Utah.  He  was  baptized  in  the  Church  of  Jesus 

Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  April  8,  1835  [1845],  by  Elder  A.  O.  Smoot,  and 

died  in  full  faith  in  the  Gospel.  "  [see  index  for  other  references  on  Richard  S. 

Norwood] 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARY  STEVENSON  AND  EZRA  THOMPSON  CLARK 

Mary  Stevenson 

"My  father,  Joseph  Stevenson,  "  writes  Mary  Stevenson  in  her  autobiography, 
"was  born  at  Barsby,  Ashby  Folville,  Leicestershire,  England  October  15th  [19th[, 
1787.  He  died  in  Michigan  at  the  age  of  45.  He  married  Elizabeth  Stevens  in 
London  on  June  28th,  1812.  She  died  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  the  age  of  84.  Their 
children:  William,  born  in  London  1813  and  Joseph,  same  place,  1815.  They 
were  christened  at  St.  Paul's,  London. 

"Father  moved  to  Gibraltar,  Spain  [British  Colony]  and  got  into  business  and 
did  well.  Henry  D.  was  born  at  Gibraltar  Sept.  10  [11],  1817.  Edward  was  born 
there  May  1,  1820.  Edward  was  in  Zion's  Camp  in  1834.  While  carrying  the  mail 
in  Michigan  in  1833  he  saw  the  falling  stars.  Elizabeth  was  born  in  1823  and  Mary 
(the  writer)  Aug.  29,  1825.  In  1827  [1828]  we  landed  at  Brooklyn  and  moved  to 
Albany,  N.  Y.  James  was  born  in  Albany  Aug.  12,  1830.  Father  died  in  1831  [1832]. 
Mother  was  baptized  in  1832  and  Edward  in  1833.  We  had  240  acres  of  land  in 
Michigan  (New  Michigan).  Edward  went  to  Clay  County,  Mo.  in  1834.  The  rest  of 
us  came  the  next  year  [actually  two  years  later --see  page  39  footnote].  My  oldest 
three  brothers  did  not  receive  the  Gospel.  They  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio  where 
one  was  a  printer  and  the  other  two  [were]  coopers. 

"I  was  six  [seven]  years  old  when  my  father  died.  When  I  was  seven,  I 
dreamed  that  I  saw  the  Saviour.  He  took  me  up  in  His  arms.  My  mother  and 
sister,  Elizabeth,  and  the  rest  who  were  baptized  were  in  the  circle  when  He 
blessed  and  kissed  us.  I  told  mother  my  dream.  She  said  it  was  good  and  for  me 
to  be  a  good  girl.  We  lived  in  Missouri  until  the  Saints  were  driven  from  there  into 
Quincy,  Ill.  ,  and  then  to  Nauvoo.  Then  we  went  across  the  Mississippi  to  Montrose. 
We  lived  in  a  room  next  to  Brigham  Young.  From  there  we  moved  out  seven  miles 
to  a  place  called  Clarksville  near  Charleston.  Edward  built  a  cabin  and  we  all  went 
to  work.  Sister  and  I  worked  for  Gentiles  as  the  Saints  were  too  poor  to  hire  us. 

"Sister  Morris  (Laura  Clark)  Phelps  called  my  mother  to  care  for  her  children 
while  she  and  her  brother  John  Wesley  Clark  went  to  Liberty,  Mo.  and  got  her 
husband  out  of  jail.  She  was  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  My  sister  and  I 
were  baptized  at  Far  West,  Mo.  by  Apostle  David  Patten  [1836-38]. 

"I  have  always  been  taught  to  keep  the  Sabbath  Day  holy  and  have  had  a 
testimony  of  the  Gospel  since  childhood.  I  have  heard  the  testimonies  of  the 
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Prophet  Joseph  and  others  of  our  leaders  that  have  stayed  with  me  and  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  rejoice  in  the  Gospel  of  life  and  salvation.  It  will  continually  be  a  joy 
in  this  life  and  in  the  worlds  to  come,  if  we  will  be  obedient  and  keep  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  [see  Fig.  5,  frontispiece,  for  another  picture  of 
Mary]  , 


The  Life  of  Mary  Stevenson  and  Ezra  T.  Clark  in  Pictures 


Fig.  96,  Mary  Stevenson 
on  her  50th  Wedding 
Anniversary  in  1895-- 
age  69.  Courtesy  Mr. 
Mrs.  Lamond  William 
Robinson 


Fig.  98,  Ezra 
T.  Clark. 
Courtesy  Edward 
B.  Clark 


Fig.  99,  Ezra  T. 
Clark.  Courtesy 
Edward  B.  Clark 


Fig.  97,  Ezra  Thompson 
Clark  on  his  50th  Wedding 
Anniversary  in  1895  — 
age  71.  Courtesy  Mr.  Mr 
Lamond  William  Robinson 


Fig.  100,  Ezra  T. 


Clark.  Courtesy 
Edward  B.  Clark 


"My  mother  was  very  handy  with  the  needle  and  used  to  help  the  Prophet's 
wife,  Emma  Smith,  and  others  with  whom  she  became  well  acquainted  and  received 
much  instruction  and  intelligence.  When  we  lived  seven  miles  west  of  Nauvoo,  my 
husband's  father,  Timothy  Baldwin  Clark,  had  a  good  supply  of  horses,  and  we  often 
attended  conferences  in  Nauvoo  at  the  Grove  and  also  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
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It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  on  his  black  horse  in  the 
parade  seeming  to  keep  step  with  the  music  of  the  band. 

"We  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Temple  and  later  went 
to  a  conference  held  therein  and  received  our  Endowments  on  New  Year's  Day 
[Jan.  1],  1846.  We  passed  through  the  sad  affliction  of  the  assassinations  of  the 
Prophet  and  his  brother,  Hyrum,  June  27,  1844.  My  mother  walked  the  door-yard 

in  lamentation.  But  with  all  the  persecutions  we  were  called  to  pass  through,  we 
were  again  driven  toward  the  wilderness.  The  Prophet  said,  before  his  death, 
that  we  would  go  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

"My  brother  Edward  went  with  the  first  company.  My  husband  and  I  and 
our  babe,  Ezra  James,  in  the  next  company.  My  sister's  husband,  Job  Bailey, 
was  not  ready.  His  father  had  joined  the  Strangites.  Edward,  my  brother, 
prayed  often  for  her  deliverance  from  apostasy.  Suddenly  Job  Bailey  died  the 
day  their  baby  was  born.  The  Doctor  sent  word  to  us.  My  husband  and  brother 
went  back  from  Winter  Quarters  and  settled  her  affairs  and  brought  her  and  her 
two  little  girls.  They  came  to  Utah  with  us. 

"While  crossing  the  plains  one  day,  I  tried  to  jump  out  of  the  wagon  while  it 
was  moving,  but  did  not  jump  far  enough.  I  landed  under  a  rear  wheel.  My  hus¬ 
band,  quick  as  thought,  grabbed  the  wheel  and  held  it  from  rolling  over  me  until  my 
mother  could  run  ahead  and  stop  the  lead  oxen.  I  was  badly  bruised,  but  took  some 
camphor  and  soon  revived.  My  husband's  face  was  white  as  a  sheet. 

"We  had  spent  two  winters  at  Winter  Quarters  where  my  second  son  was  born 
(Timothy  Baldwin  Clark).  We  started  from  there  in  June,  1848,  and  saw  great  herds 
of  buffalo  and  also  many  Indians.  But  we  were  not  frightened.  I  had  all  I  could  do  to 
take  care  of  my  two  children  and  cook  with  buffalo  chips.  We  would  stop  a  day  once 
in  a  while  and  cook  up  all  we  could,  and  do  our  washing.  For  supper  we  had  cooked 
rusks,  which  we  put  into  the  milk  of  our  cow,  and  so  I  did  not  have  to  cook  suppers. 
We  were  happy.  We  felt  that  we  were  going  to  a  place  of  safety  where  we  would 
not  be  molested  by  our  enemies.  We  arrived  at  our  destination  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  October  12,  1848,  and  were  pleased  to  meet  my  brother,  Edward  Stevenson. 
We  lived  in  North  Canyon  two  winters  due  to  the  timber  and  water.  Here  our  third 
child,  Mary  Elizabeth,  was  born  Nov.  25,  1849.  On  April  3,  1850  we  moved  into 
our  log  cabin  in  Farmington.  We  took  a  farm  and  raised  good  crops  as  did  our 
neighbors  also.  Several  of  the  Clark  brothers  came  from  the  East  and  stopped  a 
few  days  with  us  and  then  went  on  to  California  to  get  the  precious  gold.  But  John 
Wesley  stayed  with  us.  He  fell  into  the  water  while  after  one  of  the  cows  one 
evening,  and  was  drowned.  He  was  subject  to  spells.  The  water  was  nine  inches 
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deep  where  his  body  was  found.  He  was  a  good  Latter-day  Saint.  This  was  in 
1852  when  my  fourth  child,  William  Henry,  was  five  weeks  old. 

"In  1854,  March  21st.  ,  our  fifth  child,  Joseph  Smith,  was  born.  When  he 
was  five  weeks  old,  our  dear  little  William  Henry  took  suddenly  ill  with  croup 
and  died.  That  year  the  grasshoppers  made  away  with  our  beautiful  field  of 
wheat.  We  planted  corn  and  so  had  corn  bread  instead. 

"Feb.  1st,  1856  our  sixth  child,  Hyrum  Don  Carlos,  was  born.  When  he  was 
seven  months  old  his  father  was  called  to  go  on  a  mission  to  England.  He  started 
Sept.  10th  in  Parley  P.  Pratt's  company.  I  felt  the  responsibility  of  the  care  of 
five  children,  but  they  were  obedient,  and  we  got  along  nicely.  In  July,  1857,  I 
had  an  invitation  to  go  up  a  canyon  to  celebrate.  While  we  were  there,  word  came 
by  those  bringing  the  mail  that  we  were  to  be  massacred.  My  husband  with  others 
of  the  Elders  was  called  home.  Our  homes  were  left  clean  and  ready  for  the  match 
if  the  army  should  try  to  take  possession,  for  Brother  Brigham  said  that  our 
enemies  should  never  inhabit  our  labors  again.  A  young  man  came  and  offered  to 
drive  our  team.  He  took  right  hold  and  helped  me  out.  My  husband  found  us,  July  4, 
1858  camped  at  Payson.  We  were  instructed  to  return  to  our  homes.  It  was  too  late 
to  plant  gardens  or  other  crops,  but  we  gathered  greens,  and  there  were  some  onions 
in  the  ground,  and  the  Saints  were  blessed  and  prospered  after  the  sacrifice.  Our 
homes  looked  beautiful.  The  grass  had  grown  all  over  the  place,  even  up  to  the 
doors.  We  had  left  it  May  5th,  1858,  and  I  had  never  expected  to  see  our  home 
again,  but  felt  all  right.  We  arrived  July  9th  over  lovely  roads. 

"Our  son,  Edward  Barrett,  was  born  on  April  7,  1859.  The  basement  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple  had  been  filled  with  earth.  It  was  taken  out  and  the  work  of 
building  resumed.  I  felt  that  I  wanted  to  make  a  donation.  My  little  boys  drove 
out  of  the  yard  one  of  the  best  cows.  I  said,  "Send  it.  "  I  wrote  to  my  husband 
a.bout  it.  He  said  it  was  all  right. 

"April  1,  1861  our  son,  Charles  Rich,  was  born;  Feb.  2,  1863  came  our  son 
Wilford  Woodruff;  June  6,  1865  son  Amasa  Lyman;  and  Dec.  1868  our  last  child, 
David  Patten,  came.  He  died  the  next  April  while  my  husband  and  brother  Edward 
were  in  the  East  getting  the  body  of  our  son,  Ezra  James,  who  died  while  returning 
from  a  mission  to  England. 

"At  the  time  of  the  Morrisite  War,  Ezra  James  was  to  take  a  wagon  box  load 
of  hay  there.  Joseph,  who  was  eight  years  old,  was  holding  the  lines.  The  horses 
became  frightened  at  the  sound  of  a  scythe  and  tipped  the  wagon  over  onto  Joseph, 
breaking  his  lower  jaw.  The  tine  of  a  pitchfork  ran  through  the  jaw.  We  took  him 
to  Salt  Lake  City  where  Dr.  Anderson  attended  him.  He  was  very  kind. 
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"This  is  Thanksgiving  Day.  On  the  4th  of  February  I  broke  my  wrist.  I  am 
now  improving  nicely.  I  have  some  help  to  cook  and  wash  for  me,  and  I  am  enjoying 
my  home  and  friends.  I  am  expecting  some  friends  today.  It  is  a  beautiful  day. 

I  have  four  sons  living  near  and  three  sons  in  the  North  country  (Georgetown, 

Idaho).  They  and  their  families  are  a  great  comfort  to  me.  Six  of  them  have 
filled  missions  in  the  States,  and  my  eldest  son,  Ezra  James,  filled  a  mission  in 
England  and  was  returning  home.  He  had  crossed  the  ocean  when  the  weather  was 
very  warm.  Several  were  taken  sick.  He  helped  unload  their  luggage  and  put  it  on 
the  train.  His  body  was  buried  at  Fonda,  N.  Y.  His  father  and  my  brother,  Edward, 
went  and  brought  his  body  home.  Brother  Brigham  Young,  our  prophet,  said  he  had 
died  with  the  harness  on.  It  was  a  sad  scene  to  pass  through,  but  we  know  he  is 
doing  a  good  work  behind  the  veil.  My  babe,  David  Patten,  four  months  old- -whom 
I  had  though,  was  a  comfort  for  me--was  taken  violently  sick  while  his  father  was 
away  for  the  body  of  our  son.  I  felt  to  give  the  little  dear  as  a  sacrifice. 

"May  31st.  ,  1907-- Ye  sterday  was  Decoration  [Day].  It  was  a  beautiful  sight 
to  behold  the  lovely  flowers  strewn  on  the  graves.  My  brother's  wife  came  up 
from  Cottonwood  and  brought  boxes  of  flowers.  Made  the  graves  look  like  a  little 
garden.  Her  sister  came  from  Ogden,  and  my  son  Amasa  helped  to  beautify  the 
graves.  We  then  came  home  and  partook  of  supper  together,  making  it  a  joyful 
greeting. 

"My  husband  has  been  called  on  several  missions,  one  to  Oregon  in  company 
with  Alonzo  Hyde.  Brother  Hyde  had  a  son  very  ill,  not  expected  to  live,  but  he 
felt  to  be  obedient  to  the  call  and  left  the  child  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord.  He  was 
raised  to  life  and  has  now  a  lovely  wife  and  children. 

"A  Sister  Susan  Leggett  came  from  England  and  lived  with  us.  She  became 
my  husband's  second  wife.  She  had  ten  children.  Three  have  passed  on  to  the 
other  side.  One  lovely  son,  John  A.  ,  died  near  Jerusalem  on  a  mission.  " 

The  following  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mary  Stevenson  Clark  was  given  by  Ellen 
C.  Henderson  at  the  Clark  Family  Reunion  in  October,  1948:  "Grandma  was  born 
123  years  ago;  she  was  with  Grandfather  at  Winter  Quarters,  living  in  a  tent  with 
a  dirt  floor,  preparing  food  for  whoever  needed  it,  taking  care  of  Ezra  James 
and  preparing  for  father's  birth;  and  although  there  is  no  one  to  tell  us  about  it, 
we  know  that  she  was  doing  her  full  part  of  whatever  had  to  be  done. 

"Uncle  Joseph,  Uncle  Eddie  and  Uncle  Amasa  each  made  the  same  comment 
to  me;  'She  was  a  wonderful  mother.  She  had  a  way  with  her.  '  Although  none  of 
them  remembers  any  punishment  she  may  have  meted  out,  all  of  them  said  they 
knew  they  must  do  what  she  expected  of  them.  Everyone  said,  'There  was  never 
a  cross  word.  '  Her  children,  Aunt  Susan's  children,  the  grandchildren,  all  of  us 
remember  her  for  her  gentleness,  her  kindness,  her  patience.  Once  two  of  her 
grandsons  had  been  at  the  home  for  breakfast  or  supper  and  as  they  knelt  with  the 
dozen  or  so  who  were  there  to  eat,  they  began  to  giggle  and  kept  it  up  throughout 
the  prayer.  When  they  stood  up  Grandma  put  an  arm  about  each  of  them  and  said, 

'I  wouldn't  do  that  again  if  I  were  you.  '  They  didn't. 
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"My  earliest  memory  of  her  is  of  a  time  when  she  was  at  that  well,  which  was 
on  the  back  porch,  cleaning  her  teeth  (dentures  we  may  say).  She  might  have  been 
annoyed  by  my  'gauping'  but  she  couldn’t  have  been  for  she  replaced  them  and 
smiled  as  she  turned  to  go  into  the  house. 

"She  was  hospitable,  for  she  made  everyone  who  came  feel  at  home.  She  was 
good  natured,  too,  for  she  didn't  expect  or  require  Grandfather  to  tell  her  who  or 
how  many  he  was  bringing  home.  She  did  her  full  part  in  welcoming  and  feeding 
and  otherwise  making  comfortable  for  the  night  the  one  or  the  ten  or  the  twice  that 
number.  Travelers  who  came  to  get  hay  for  their  horses  were  more  often  than  not, 
invited  to  eat  or  stop  for  the  night  or  until  their  horses  were  rested.  Of  course, 
there  was  always  plenty  to  'do  with'  and  all  the  help  Grandma  needed,  as  Aunt  Sarah 
and  Aunt  Alice  coul<i  tell,  for  Aunt  Susan  was  willing  to  do  without  their  help 
whenever  they  were  needed  across  the  street. 

"She  was  unassuming,  and  although  she  never  pushed  herself,  her  work  was 
always  in  demand,  for  she  was  a  woman  of  deeds.  She  served  many  years  in  the 
Church  organizations,  even  while  her  children  were  little. 

"She  was  religious.  If  by  her  fruits  she  is  to  be  judged,  the  evidence  is  here 
in  this  room,  and  elsewhere,  for  her  teachings  have  borne  fruits  to  the  fifth 
generation  with  only  a  few  of  her  posterity  who  are  not  ardent  workers. 

"She  was  unselfish  even  to  the  extent  of  being  willing  to  share  her  husband 
and  their  worldly  goods  with  Aunt  Susan  and  the  resulting  family,  and  later  when 
the  need  arose,  with  Aunt  Nancy  and  her  children  whom  she  brought  with  her,  for 
when  Grandfather's  family  began  living  polygamy  they  did  it  in  the  right  way  with 
complete  sharing  and  complete  understanding. 

"We  are  proud  of  our  heritage.  " 

Edward  B.  Clark  pays  tribute  to  his  parents  and  preserves  the  following 

information  concerning  them:  "My  father  was  always  good  to  me,  and  my  mother 
was  an  angel.  Much  I  owe  to  her  for  guiding  me  away  from  temptation  and  sin.  I 
remember  her  telling  me  how  wrong  it  was  to  use  profane  language.  .  .  .  Father 
and  mother  both  were  anxious  about  the  religious  training  of  their  children.  .  .  . 

I  remember  as  a  youth  of  helping  make  wick  candles  from  beef  tallow  rendered  by 
the  family.  I  remember  crossing  the  road  to  get  a  start  of  fire  from  a  neighbor. 
Matches  were  scarcely  known,  and  my  mother  in  order  to  save  them,  kept  a  supply 
of  folded  paper  for  lighting  candles  and  fires.  .  „  .  While  located  at  Winter  Quar¬ 
ters,  Ezra  T.  made  a  trip  back  to  Nauvoo  and  brought  mother's  widowed  sister, 
Elizabeth,  to  Winter  Quarters  that  she  might  accompany  them  across  the  plains 
to  Utah.  By  trading  around  he  secured  for  them  an  outfit  to  travel  in. 

"While  crossing  the  plains  westward  in  a  wagon  company,  mother  walking 
beside  father,  accidentally  fell  in  front  of  a  wagon  wheel.  Acting  with  lightening 
speed,  father  by  super-human  strength  grasped  the  wheel  and  eased  it  over  her 
body,  and  thus  prevented  her  from  being  seriously  injured.  " 

The  following  is  a  copy  from  notes  written  by  Timothy  B.  Clark  as  told  to 
him  by  his  mother,  Mary  Stevenson  Clark,  wife  of  Ezra  Thompson  Clark; 

"Farmington,  Utah,  Thursday,  Feb.  20,  1908.  This  morning  mother  received 
a  letter  from  Brother,  Edward  B.  Clark,  at  Council  Bluffs.  He  had  visited  Winter 
Quarters,  etc.  Mother  then  gave  me  this  information:  'Father  and  mother  (Ezra  T. 
Clark  and  Mary  Stevenson  Clark)  were  married  at  Uncle  Edward  Stevenson's  home 
five  miles  west  of  Nauvoo  by  Uncle  William  O.  Clark  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  1845. 
They  lived  nearly  one  year  in  a  log  house  rented  from  Uncle  John  Cooper  about  seven 
miles  west  of  Nauvoo  and  about  one  mile  southwest  of  Charleston,  Iowa  (Lee  County) 
where  Ezra  James  was  born  the  30th  of  March  1846. 

'In  June  1846  they  started  west  with  one  wagon  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  cattle; 
also  one  cow  that  was  giving  milk.  The  cow  was  driven  with  other  stock  owned  by 
others  of  the  train.  Aunt  Paulina  was  along  and  Aunt  Nancy  [Areta  Porter]  and 
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several  of  the  Porters.  They  also  had  a  coop  of  four  hens  and  one  rooster 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  wagon  box.  The  chickens  were  turned  loose  each 
evening  for  exercise. 

'Mother  thinks  it  is  about  200  miles  from  Nauvoo  to  Council  Bluffs  where 
there  is  quite  a  settlement,  but  she  doesn't  remember  of  there  being  any 
houses  through  the  then  wilderness  of  200  miles. 

'July  15,  1846,  they  crossed  the  Missouri  River  on  the  ferry  boat  at  Council 
Bluffs  and  camped  about  3/4  of  a  mile  south  of  the  ferry  in  Winter  Quarters, 
which  is  now  Florence,  Nebraska  (then  Indian  territory). 

'She  didn't  remember  whether  they  had  a  tent  or  not,  but  father  soon  built  a 
log  house  with  logs  obtained  in  Missouri.  Their  home  was  about  four  rods  west  of 
the  river  bank.  About  \  mile  southwest  and  on  the  side  of  a  hill  was  the  cemetery. 
Uncle  Edward  camped  by  us  and  built  his  house  only  a  few  yards  west  of  ours. 

Their  oldest  child,  Nephi,  was  born  the  day  or  day  after  we  arrived  in  Winter  Quar¬ 
ters.  I,  Timothy  B.  ,  was  born  there  on  Sunday  November  21,  1847.  They  went  to 
Utah  in  1848  with  the  company  that  left  after  the  Pioneers  started,  and  Benjamin 
Johnson  and  family  occupied  their  Winter  Quarters  cabin.  The  town  streets  extended 
west  from  the  river.  She  didn't  remember  of  there  being  North  and  South  streets. 

'She  says  they  received  a  letter  stating  that  sister  Elizabeth's  husband,  Job 
Bailey,  had  died  near  Charleston  and  father  went  back  and  settled  up  her  business 
and  brought  her  to  Winter  Quarters.  He  drove  his  ox  team  back  and  brought  her 
and  the  two  children,  Bethany  and  Lizzie.  He  must  have  got  an  ox  team  of  hers 
as  Uncle  James  Stevenson  drove  it  across  the  plains,  leaving  Winter  Quarters-- 
both  families  coming  in  Apostle  Amasa  M.  Lyman's  company.  They  left  Winter 
Quarters  in  June  1848,  arriving  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  October  12,  1848.  Aunt 
Elizabeth  married  Uncle  Norwood  about  a  year  later. 

'About  two  days  after  arriving  in  Salt  Lake,  we  came  to  North  Canyon  (now 
Bountiful),  and  camped  for  a  few  days  in  a  covered  wagon  box  set  off  on  the 
ground,  while  father  and  Uncle  Levi  Dougherty  built  a  cabin.  Then  they  built 
Uncle  Levi's  house.  Meanwhile  Aunt  Mary  Dougherty  was  living  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Fort  with  Uncle  Edward.  Alice  Dougherty  was  born  there  only  a  few  days 
after  the  family  arrived  in  Salt  Lake. 

'The  house  roofs  were  made  of  willows  and  dirt,  and  split  and  hewn  logs  for 
the  floors.  The  weather  being  cold  during  the  latter  part  of  October  and  no  stoves 
obtainable  and  mother's  youngest  child  being  less  than  one  year  old  and  the  other 
less  than  two,  she  says  she  would  take  a  bake  kettle  full  of  live  coals  from  a  big 
wood  fire  and  set  it  inside  the  covered  wagon  to  keep  the  children  warm. 

'Father  took  up  that  part  of  the  old  farm  west  of  our  O.  S.  L.  Depot  and  on 
Clark  lane  in  the  spring  of  1849  and  intended  to  reside  on  a  lot  he  took  up  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  2j  blocks  west  of  the  Deseret  News  or  old  Council  House  corner. 

He  rented  the  farm  to  a  man  who  built  a  cabin  on  it  in  1849.  This  man  went  back  on 
his  contract  and  father  and  his  little  family  moved  on  the  farm  on  April  3,  1850. 

'Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  was  born  at  North  Canyon  November  25,  1849.  Mother 
says  father  was  always  glad  that  this  man  backed  out;  thus  changing  father's  plans 
from  residing  in  the  city. 

'She  says  they  did  not  plant  a  garden  at  North  Canyon,  but  that  father  fenced 
and  cultivated  about  1/4  or  1/8  of  an  acre  north  and  northwest  of  the  Winter 
Quarters'  cabin.  Jacob  Secrist  and  wife  and  one  child  occupied  a  home  about 
four  or  five  rods  straight  north  of  theirs  at  Winter  Quarters  and  Aunt  Paulina 
lived  about  100  yards  south  of  our  home. 

Lucy  Clark  Robinson  in  a  sketch  of  Mary  Stevenson  Clark  adds  the  following: 

.  .  .  When  Mary  was  less  than  two  years  old  her  father  took  his  family  to 
America.  .  .  .  They  located  in  Brooklyn,  later  moved  to  Albany  where  James  the 
seventh  child  was  born.  Then  in  1830  they  moved  west  where  they  spent  a  short  time 
at  Detroit  and  then  on  to  Pontiac,  Michigan,  where  Joseph  bought  a  cultivated  farm 
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and  obtained  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  and  built  a  two  story  house.  He 
died  there  the  next  year  [1832]  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  a  religious  man  and 
a  talented  one,  having  made  violins  and  viols,  a  harp  and  even  a  piano  while  living 
in  Gibraltar.  He  gave  a  base  viol  which  he  had  made  to  a  church  in  Michigan.  .  .  . 
[much  of  Mary's  autobiography  is  quoted  and  she  speaks  of  receiving  their  endow¬ 
ments  on  New  Year's  day,  1846  and  says]:  "They  were  sealed  by  Brigham  Young. 
She  had  been  married  to  Ezra  Thompson  Clark  May  18,  1845.  They  lived  nearly  a 
year  in  a  log  cabin  rented  from  John  Cooper,  who  was  married  to  one  of  Ezra's 
sisters.  There  their  first  child  was  born,  Ezra  James  Clark. 

"In  June,  1846,  they  started  west.  Her  mother  and  brother,  Edward,  went 
ahead.  ...  In  1856  her  husband  was  called  on  a  mission  to  England  and  while  he 
was  gone  the  move  south  came.  This  brave  woman  with  her  five  children,  the 
oldest  eleven,  made  this  harrowing  trip.  The  missionaries  were  called  home  and 
Ezra  T.  Clark  found  his  family  living  in  a  wagon  box  at  Payson,  July  4,  1858.  ,  .  . 

I  might  say  here  that  the  little  log  cabin  had  been  vacated  before  Ezra  T.  Clark 
left  on  his  mission  for  an  adobe  house  with  two  upstairs  bedrooms  which  later  was 
enlarged  on  either  side  with  stone  additions.  ...  In  1861  her  husband  married  a 
second  wife,  Susan  Legget,  from  England;  later  he  married  Nancy  Porter,  an  old 
sweetheart  of  his. 

"Mary's  later  life  was  filled  with  her  many  duties  as  mother  of  all  her  boys 
and  as  hostess  to  the  many  visitors  which  her  husband  was  fond  of  entertaining,  and 
with  her  many  church  duties.  Her  husband  died  October  17,  1901  and  her  widow¬ 
hood  was  filled  with  loving  care  from  her  family.  She  died  November  24,  1911.  " 


Children  of  Mary  Stevenson  and  Ezra  T.  Clark 


NAME  BIRTH  DATE  PEACE  OF  BIRTH  MARRIED 

Ezra  James  Clark  March  30,  1846  Montrose,  Lee,  Iowa  died  July  14,  1868;  sealed  to 

Lydia  Ann  Robinson,  110ctl876 

Timothy  Baldwin  Nov.  21,  1847  Florence,  Douglas ,  Nebr .  Lucy  Augusta  Rice, 

Clark  Nov.  23,  1867 


Mary  Elizabeth 
Clark 

William  Henry 
Clark 


Nov.  25,  1849  Bountiful,  Davis,  Utah  Joseph  Elijah  Robinson, 

September  6,  1869 

Jan.  12,  1852  Farmington,  Davis,  Utah  Died  April  17,  1854 


Joseph  Smith 
Clark 


March  21,  1854 


Hyrum  Don  Carlos  Feb.  13,  1856 
Clark 

Edward  Barrett  April  7,  1859 
Clark 


Charles  Rich 
Clark 


April  1,  1861 


1 1 


1 1 


!  I 


I  ! 


Wilford  Woodruff  Feb.  2,  1863 
Clark 


1 1 


Amasa  Lyman 
Clark 


June  6,  1865 


1 1 


David  Patton  Clark  Dec.  11,  1868* 


I  ! 


"  Lucy  Maria  Robinson, 
January  17,  1876 

"  Ann  Eliza  Porter,  Nov.  11, 
1880;  2)  Mary  Robinson 

"  Wealthy  Richards, 
September  25,  1879 

"  Mary  Emma  Woolley, 

June  28,  1883;  2)  Nov.  24, 
1886,  Ann  Elizabeth  Waldron 

"  Pamelia  Dunn,  July  22, 
1885;  2)  Pernecy  May 
Bagley 

"  1)  Alice  Charlotte  Steed, 

Dec.  16,  1885;  2)  Susan 
Duncan,  Mar.  31,  1897 

"  Died  April  9,  1869 


*The  Ward  records  show  the  date  of  birth  as  Sept.  14,  1868  and  the  blessing  as 
Mar.  4,  1869  by  Edward  Stevenson,  but  Dec.  11th  must  be  correct  as  the  mother 
says  the  child  was  aged  four  months  at  death. 
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In  "A  Biography  of  Ezra  Thompson  Clark"  Annie  Clark  Tanner  adds  the 
following  items  of  interest  concerning  Mary: 

"His  first  wife,  Aunt  Mary,  as  she  was  familiarly  called,  was  a  suitable 
companion.  She  had  a  deeply  religious  nature  and  a  great  pride  in  the  growth  of 
the  Church,  She  had  absolute  confidence  in  its  leaders  and  felt  a  satisfaction  in 
the  fact  that  her  husband  was  in  harmony  with  them.  Her  great  diversion  was 
service  to  the  Church.  In  early  days  she  taught  a  Sunday  School  class  and  all  her 
life  she  was  interested  in  Relief  Society  work.  She  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the 
Stake  Presidency  of  that  organization  when  the  Davis  Stake  was  first  organized. 

Her  home  affairs  were  left  largely  in  the  care  of  hired  help.  For  a  girl  to  be  her 
helper  from  one  to  five  years  at  a  time  was  the  usual  thing.  They  enjoyed  working 
for  Aunt  Mary  because  of  her  kind  treatment  and  the  fine  spirit  of  her  home.  She 
had  no  need  to  worry  about  financial  problems.  On  moral  and  religious  questions 
she  and  her  husband  stood  together.  In  domestic  affairs  it  was  his  policy  to  give 
her  first  consideration  in  all  things.  Aunt  Mary  was  true  to  principle.  It  can  be 
truthfully  said  by  children  of  both  families  that  they  never  heard  their  mothers 
disagree. 

"Aunt  Mary  and  her  husband  celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary 
May  18,  189  5,  in  the  Social  Hall  at  Farmington.  An  elaborate  banquet  and  pro¬ 
gram  was  enjoyed  by  the  guests  who  filled  the  hall.  Relatives  came  from  the 
East,  the  Clark's  former  home,  and  sixteen  came  from  California.  Wilford 
Woodruff,  then  President  of  the  Church,  and  other  distinguished  guests  were 
present.  ...  It  was  he  [William  O.  Clark]  who  married  Mary  and  Ezra  in 
Nauvoo,  and  he  also  performed  the  Golden  Wedding  ceremony.  .  .  .  [pp.  51  =  53] 

"One  of  his  [Ezra's]  friends,  Mary  Stevenson,  whom  Ezra  later  married, 
had  worked  for  the  money  to  buy  herself  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  shawl  [in  Missouri 
times],  A  mob  entered  her  mother's  home  and  took  them,  with  other  things  that 
belonged  to  the  family.  .  .  .  [p.  12] 

"Each  man  gave  of  his  time  one  day  out  of  every  ten  to  work  on  the  temple 
[the  Nauvoo  Temple].  To  the  women  of  the  Relief  Society,  which  was  organized 
in  1842,  was  given  the  task  of  furnishing  the  glass  and  nails.  Aunt  Mary  has  told 
us  of  her  great  pride  in  the  Sisters'  penny  contributions  for  this  purpose.  It  was 
dedicated  on  the  Fifth  of  October,  1845.  By  the  end  of  December  one  thousand  of 
the  Saints  had  received  the  temple  ordinance.  Ezra  and  Mary  were  among  the 
number  and  were  sealed  by  Brigham  Young.  .  .  .  [pp.  17-18]" 

The  obituary  notice  for  Mary  Stevenson  Clark  appeared  in  the  Deseret  News  of 
Nov.  27,  1911,  p.  8  as  follows:  "AGED  AND  WELL  KNOWN  PIONEER  WOMAN  DIES. 
Farmington,  Nov.  27.  --Mrs.  Mary  S.  Clark,  widow  of  the  late  Ezra  T.  Clark,  died 
at  her  home  in  Farmington  Nov.  24,  of  general  debility  and  stomach  trouble. 

"She  was  86  years  old,  having  been  born  at  Gibraltar,  Spain,  Aug.  29,  1825. 

With  her  parents,  when  a  child,  she  came  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1827  [1828],  She 
was  a  sister  of  the  late  Edward  Stevenson.  Mrs.  Clark  was  the  mother  of  1 1 
children,  seven  of  whom  survive  her.  With  her  husband  and  two  children  she  located 
at  North  Canyon,  Davis  county  in  the  fall  of  1848,  and  at  Farmington,  April  2,  1850. 

"Funeral  services  will  be  held  in  the  Farmington  meetinghouse  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 

"Mrs.  Clark's  hearing  has  been  gradually  failing  for  nearly  four  years,  but 
her  eye  sight  has  been  good  until  the  past  three  months  when  it  almost  totally 
failed  her  and  to  pass  the  long  days  without  the  privilege  of  reading  had  been  a 
great  affliction  to  her.  "  [see  index  for  other  references] 
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"CLARK,  Ezra  Thompson,  a  Patriarch,  president  of  the  High  Priests'  quorum 
of  the  Davis  Stake  of  Zion  and  a  resident  of  Farmington,  Davis  county,  Utah,  "  writes 
Andrew  Jenson  in  his  L.  D.  S.  Biographical  Encyclopedia  (Vol.  Ill,  343),  "was  born 
at  Lawrenceville ,  Lawrence  county,  Illinois,  Nov,  23,  1823,  the  son  of  Timothy  B. 
Clark  and  Mary  Keeler.  He  was  baptized  by  William  O.  Clark  in  Fishing  River,  Clay 
county,  Missouri,  in  March,  1836,  and  was  with  the  Saints  during  the  mobbings  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois.  In  1845  he  was  ordained  a  Seventy  and  became  a  member  of 
the  19th  quorum  of  Seventy.  He  left  Nauvoo  as  an  exile  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  Saints  in  1846,  and  reached  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  1848.  Together  with  a 
few  other  settlers  he  spent  the  first  winter  near  the  mouth  of  North  Canyon  in 
Davis  county,  about  one  mile  south  of  Bountiful,  and  located  in  1849  at  Farmington, 
where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  When  he  crossed  the  plains  in 
1848  his  earthly  possessions  amounted  to  a  very  little,  but  by  industry  and  hard 
labor  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  considerable  property.  In  1856-1858  he  filled  a 
successful  mission  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  year  1869  he  went  to  the  States  after 
the  remains  of  his  son,  Ezra  James,  who  had  died  the  year  before  while  returning 
from  a  mission  to  Great  Britain.  In  1869  =  1870  he  filled  a  short  mission  to  the 
States,  and  in  1876  he  labored  as  a  missionary  in  Oregon  and  California.  When  the 
Davis  Stake  of  Zion  was  organized  in  1877  he  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  High 
Council.  Responding  to  a  call  from  the  Church  authorities  he  assisted  in  locating 
the  settlement  of  Georgetown,  Bear  Lake  county,  Idaho.  Having  yielded  obedience 
to  the  principle  of  plural  marriage  he  served  a  short  term  in  the  Utah  penitentiary, 
having  been  convicted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Edmunds  law  of  so-called  unlawful 
co-habitation.  He  was  ordained  a  Patriarch  about  189  5.  Elder  Clark  died  at 
Farmington  Oct.  17,  1901,  leaving  a  large  posterity.  He  was  a  natural  financier 
and  spent  his  means  liberally  in  the  interest  of  the  Church,  and  not  only  did  he 
fill  a  number  of  missions  himself,  but  he  also  assisted  a  number  of  his  sons  to 
fill  successful  missions  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  Bro.  Clark  married  three 
wives.  By  his  first  wife,  Mary  Stevenson,  he  had  eleven  children,  namely.  .  .  . 

By  his  second  wife,  Susan  Leggett,  he  had  ten  children,  namely.  .  .  .  Brother 
Clark's  third  wife,  Nancy  Porter,  had  no  children  by  Bro.  Clark.  Bro.  Clark  is 
the  only  man  in  the  Church  known  to  have  lost  two  sons  by  death  in  the  missionary 
field.  "  [Other  short  sketches  of  his  life  may  be  found  in  Pioneers  and  Prominent 
Men  of  Utah,  p.  807,  and  History  of  Utah  Since  Statehood^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  460J. 

The  most  detailed  treatise  of  his  life  is  found  in  a  94  page  work  by  Annie 
Clark  Tanner  entitled  A  Biography  of  Ezra  Thompson  Clark  and  the  interested 
reader  is  referred  to  ft"]  A  few  excerpts  of  special  interest  follow: 

"Three  controlling  motives  of  his  life  were:  to  increase  his  possessions; 
serve  his  church,  and  look  diligently  after  the  interests  of  his  family;  and  the 
outstanding  quality  of  his  character  was  a  soundness  of  judgment  in  pioneer  life 
which  insured  his  success.  .  .  .  When  Ezra,  the  tenth  child  of  Timothy  and  Polly 
Keeler  Clark  was  born  November  23,  1823,  they  were  living  at  Lawrence,  now 
called  Lawrenceville,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  Lawrenceville 
is  directly  west  of  Madison,  Indiana,  where  William  O.  Clark,  a  brother  of  Ezra, 
was  born  June  25,  1817.  The  family  moved  north  to  Peoria  in  1824,  and  to  Ottawa 
in  1825;  later  to  Plainsfield,  about  forty  miles  west  of  Chicago.  .  .  .  After  the 
settlement  was  made,  the  Clark  family  moved  back  to  Plainsfield  and  the  boys 
went  to  school  for  the  first  time.  William  O.  Clark's  biography  says  that  the 
school  lasted  three  months.  It  was  the  only  opportunity  of  the  kind  that  ever 
came  to  Ezra,  although  his  mother  taught  her  children  at  home. 

"When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  his  father's  family  joined  the  Mormon  Church 
and  moved  to  Missouri,  where  they  began  to  develop  a  large  farm  about  twelve  miles 
southeast  of  Independence.  His  father  had  considerable  property  for  those  times. 
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Much  of  it  consisted  of  horses  and  cattle,  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  rare 
judgment  Ezra  later  possessed  in  handling  all  kinds  of  livestock.  At  the  age 
of  twelve,  he  drove  a  four  horse  team. 

"The  family  were  in  the  midst  of  the  troublesome  times  experienced  in 
Missouri  by  the  Saints.  They  were  compelled,  under  arms,  to  turn  their  farm 
over  to  the  mob  to  help  pay  expenses  for  calling  out  the  militia.  .  .  .  So,  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen,  Ezra  was  a  witness  to  many  an  evil  act  by  an 
infuriated  mob.  .  .  .  Once,  his  sister  Laura  saw  the  mob  approach  and  ran  to 
the  cornfield,  where  her  brother,  Ezra,  and  her  sister's  little  son,  Louis  Cooper 
were,  and  hid  them  in  a  corn  shock  to  keep  them  from  danger.  Later  Ezra  was 
arrested,  but  his  youth  saved  him  from  imprisonment.  .  .  . 

"And  so,  Ezra's  experiences  as  he  developed  into  manhood  are  best  under¬ 
stood  in  connection  with  the  movements  of  his  Church.  .  .  .  The  confidence  which 
Timothy  Baldwin  Clark  had  in  his  son  Ezra  at  that  time  [exodus  from  Missouri  to 
Illinois]  was  illustrated  when  Ezra,  though  but  a  youth,  was  entrusted  to  drive  a 
large  herd  of  cattle  from  Far  West  to  Illinois.  This  journey  of  one  hundred 
eighty  miles  was  hazardous,  crossing  the  Mississippi  river,  and  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  would  have  done  credit  to  one  much  older  than  he.  .  .  . 

"Interesting  experiences  came  to  Ezra  in  the  Saints'  new  home  at  Nauvoo. 

Here  he  witnessed  the  corner  stone  of  the  temple  being  laid  at  a  conference  in 
1841,  when  he  was  eighteen.  The  Prophet  had  asked  for  contributions  to  forward 
the  work;  after  the  meeting  Ezra  stepped  up  to  him  and  gave  all  that  he  had. 

Joseph  looked  at  the  money  and  then  at  the  giver  with  this  remark:  'Young  man, 
you  will  never  lack  for  the  necessities  of  life  nor  for  money.  ' 

".  .  .  .  Ezra  Clark  and  his  wife,  Mary,  participated  in  all  the  joy  and  sorrow 
of  the  Saints  at  Nauvoo.  They  took  great  pride  in  the  development  of  the  city,  and 
were  with  that  mournful  throng  that  went  to  meet  the  bodies  of  their  beloved 
Prophet  and  Patriarch.  Aunt  Mary  said  that  such  a  vast  procession  of  weeping 
Saints  would  never  be  forgotten.  .  .  .  Ezra  and  his  wife  were  at  this  meeting  [when 
the  mantle  of  the  Prophet  fell  upon  Brigham  Young].  .  .  . 

"Across  the  Mississippi  river  in  Iowa  at  Montrose,  Ezra  Clark  made  his  home. 
He  married  Mary  Stevenson  May  18,  1845,  and  was  also  ordained  to  the  Ninetieth 
[19th]  Quorum  of  Seventy  in  that  year.  Mary  and  Ezra's  first  child,  Ezra  James, 
was  born  here  on  the  30th  of  March,  1846.  .  .  . 

"Ezra  and  Mary  had  cast  their  lot  with  the  Saints  and  when  the  call  came  in 
January,  1845  [1846],  that  all  must  leave  Nauvoo,  they  began  to  prepare  for  their 
departure  from  Montrose.  Their  property  was  sold  or  exchanged  for  equipment 
suitable  to  make  the  long  journey  across  the  plains  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A 
feather  bed  was  exchanged  for  a  yoke  of  oxen,  etc.  .  .  .  Ezra  Clark  was  in  the 
first  encampment  which  left  the  Mississippi  river  in  February.  Their  first  camp 
was  made  on  Sugar  Creek.  .  .  . 

"As  soon  as  the  first  company,  of  which  Ezra  Clark  was  a  member,  arrived  at 
the  last  camp,  Ezra  and  some  of  the  men  were  called  to  return  to  Nauvoo  with 
Colonel  Markham  to  assist  the  Saints  there.  Ezra  made  a  trade  for  a  light  wagon, 
and  with  his  companions  arrived  in  Nauvoo  in  June.  .  .  .  After  returning  to  what  is 
now  Council  Bluffs,  with  this  family  [Elizabeth  Stevenson  Bailey]  and  another  large 
company  of  pioneers,  Ezra  and  many  others  crossed  the  river  in  ferry  boats  of 
their  own  construction  to  Winter  Quarters.  .  .  .  Ezra  had  charge  of  a  large  tract 
of  land.  .  .  .  There  at  Winter  Quarters,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1847, 
Ezra  Clark  was  working  all  the  daylight  hours  plowing,  planting,  and  tilling  the 
soil.  His  reward  was  an  abundant  harvest.  .  .  .  Ezra  Clark  and  many  of  the 
Saints  looked  forward  to  the  approaching  spring  when  preparation  would  begin  for 
their  departure  to  the  Saints'  new  home  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Much  plowing 
and  planting  must  be  done  again  so  that  the  incoming  immigrants  might  find  pro¬ 
visions  on  their  arrival  from  the  East.  .  .  . 

"Ezra  Clark  was  one  of  the  captains  in  the  second  company  under  the  leadership 
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of  Heber  C.  Kimball  [Ezra  was  captain  of  the  5th  Ten  in  the  2nd  Company].  .  .  . 

"Ezra  Clark  decided  that  Farmington  should  be  his  permanent  home.  In  the 
spring  of  1850  he  moved  his  family  to  Farmington  and  planted  ten  acres  of  wheat 
with  five  bushels.  The  enormous  yield  was  five  hundred  bushels.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  .  These  missionary  calls  from  President  Young,  such  as  to  build  a  mill 
or  colonize  a  new  territory,  were  considered  quite  as  sacred  as  a  preaching  mission. 
Thus,  Ezra  T.  Clark  was  called  not  only  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Europe  and  America, 
but  also  to  fill  missions  as  a  colonizer  and  builder  of  industry.  His  activities  in 
these  lines  reveal  an  unselfish  devotion  to  his  Church  and  a  strong  loyalty  to  her 
leaders.  He  helped  to  establish  three  colonies,  built  a  flour  mill,  molasses  mill, 
and  filled  five  preaching  missions. 

"This  intensive  missionary  service  was  made  possible  during  the  major  part 
of  his  life  when  he  was  in  perfect  health.  He  had  an  enormous  energy.  He  was 
always  quick  in  his  movements  and  confident  in  his  attitude.  He  enjoyed  work,  and 
before  him  there  was  always  a  purpose  for  his  efforts.  The  pattern  of  his  life  was 
woven  around  service  for  his  church.  He  was  made  happy  by  its  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  With  the  faith  and  integrity  that  were  prominent  qualities  of  his  character, 
including  his  marked  intelligence,  he  met  with  pleasure  all  the  requirements  made 
of  him. 

"His  missionary  experiences  began  in  1850.  At  the  October  conference  he  was 
called  to  help  settle  Iron  County,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake 
City;  George  A.  Smith  was  president  of  the  mission  and  when  Ezra  inquired  about 
the  necessary  preparation,  George  A.  Smith  said:  'We  need  wheat  more  than  men, 
Brother  Clark.  How  much  can  you  furnish?'  The  answer  was  such  a  surprise  and 
so  satisfactory  that  George  A.  Smith  excused  Ezra  from  the  mission  but  neglected 
to  take  his  name  off  the  list.  In  the  spring  more  men  were  called,  including  those 
who  did  not  go  in  the  fall,  and  with  them  was  Ezra  Clark.  He  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  company,  so  he  loaded  up  more  wheat  and  hooked  two  yoke  of  oxen  to  the  wagon 
which  had  brought  him  across  the  plains.  On  arriving  at  their  destination,  George 
A,  Smith  was  surprised  to  see  Ezra  and  apologized  for  neglecting  to  cancel  his 
name  on  the  missionary  list.  After  surveying  the  outfit  and  the  men  accompanying 
it,  George  A.  Smith  said:  'You  have  done  more  than  any  other  man  for  this  mission, 
Brother  Clark.  '  So  he  was  released  and  returned  with  President  Brigham  Young 
in  185 1.  .  .  . 

"The  Mormon  maxim  regarding  the  Indians  was  that  it  was  better  to  feed  than 
to  fight  them.  The  Utes  and  the  Shoshones  were  friendly,  and  the  pioneers  taught 
them  how  to  till  the  soil  and  helped  them  to  plant  corn  and  squash,  and  when 
numbers  of  them  made  their  frequent  calls  for  provisions  with  their  pack  horses, 
they  were  never  denied.  The  writer  remembers  their  loaded  ponies  after  their 
visit  to  the  Clark  farm  when  meat,  flour,  and  potatoes  were  given  them,  and  warm 
clothing  was  supplied  for  their  babies.  .  .  . 

"In  1856  Ezra  Clark's  missionary  work  began  again,  and  he  was  given  thirty 
days'  notice  to  prepare  for  a  mission  in  Europe.  During  the  previous  year  he  was 
ordained  one  of  the  Seven  Presidents  of  the  Fortieth  Quorum  of  Seventies.  Within 
the  thirty  days  of  preparation  for  his  mission  he  built  an  adobe  house  with  two 
upstair  bedrooms.  He  was  glad  to  abandon  a  log  cabin  with  its  dirt  roof  and  leave 
his  family  comfortable.  In  later  years  additional  rooms  built  of  stone  were  added 
on  either  end,  and  with  the  large  locust  trees  in  front  a  stately  and  comfortable 
home  was  made.  'The  Company  that  left  the  valley  for  the  East  with  Ezra  Clark,  ' 
according  to  the  Church  historian,  'was  organized  in  Echo  Canyon,  August  10, 

1856,  and  he  was  elected  captain.  '  [The  missionary  record  shows  that  he  departed 
Sept.  10]  ....  'November  27,  1856,  he  left  New  York  for  England  on  the  ship 
'Thornton.'  [Ezra  returned  June  21,  1858].  .  .  . 

"In  I860,  Oliver  Robinson,  Ezra  Clark  and  others,  were  called  to  help  settle 
the  'Muddy,  '  a  district  one  hundred  miles  west  of  St.  George  in  Nevada.  By  furnish¬ 
ing  a  team  and  supplies,  Mr.  Clark  was  privileged  to  allow  another  person  to  go  in 
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his  place.  He  fitted  out  his  sister's  son,  Ezra  Dougherty.  The  first  team  was 
stolen  by  the  Indians.  Another  was  sent  and  additional  provisions  were  supplied. 

The  counsel  given  Ezra  Clark  by  President  Young  to  enter  the  principle 
of  plural  marriage  was  observed  in  1861.  The  emigrants  that  left  England  the  23rd 
of  April  of  that  year  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  September  21.  Among  them  was 
Miss  Susan  Leggett,  whose  name  Ezra  saw  in  the  newspaper  with  the  names  of  other 
immigrants.  While  on  a  mission  in  England  five  years  previously,  he  and  William 
Budge  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Leggett  family  and  enjoyed  their  hospitality. 
These  missionaries  were  the  first  to  take  the  gospel  to  the  Leggett  home. 

"Ezra's  second  wife,  Susan,  had  a  very  practical  education.  She  was  a  seam¬ 
stress  by  trade,  and  did  not  go  to  school  after  her  twelfth  birthday,  although  she 
was  fond  of  books  and  often  read  them  going  to  and  from  her  work.  She  was  fond 
of  poetry  and  sometimes  wrote  lines  of  it  when  inspired  by  experiences  that  came 
to  her.  She  and  her  father  were  members  of  the  village  choir  of  which  he  was  a 
member  for  twenty  years.  .  .  . 

"In  1867  President  Young  asked  Ezra  Clark  to  build  a  flour  mill  in  Weber 
Valley.  So  he  bought  an  old  sawmill  at  Morgan,  sent  seven  yoke  of  oxen  to  the 
Missouri  river  for  the  necessary  equipment,  and  built  the  mill  before  the  rail¬ 
road  came  to  Utah.  This  mill  was  improved  and  kept  in  use  until  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1932. 

"Ezra  Clark  went  to  the  Eastern  States  in  the  spring  of  1869.  The  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  had  reached  Ogden.  He  traveled  on  the  first  train  leaving  Utah 
for  the  East.  His  purpose  was  to  bring  home  the  body  of  his  son,  Ezra  James, 
who  died  the  year  before  and  was  buried  near  Albany,  New  York.  .  .  .  With  fond 
anticipation  of  his  return  [Ezra],  had  sent  a  four-mule  team  to  the  terminal  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  500  miles  east,  to  greet  his  son  and  converts.  One  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  greater  disappointment  than  when  word  was  received  that 
the  boat  had  arrived  safely  from  England  but  that  Ezra  James  had  died  from 
sun- stroke  while  on  the  train  homeward-bound. 

"At  the  October  conference  in  1869,  Ezra  Clark  was  called  on  f  short  mission 
to  the  Eastern  States.  [Ezra  was  set  apart  Oct.  9th]  Edward  Stevenson  and  Nathan 
Porter  were  Clark's  companions  on  this  mission.  They  labored  in  New  York  and 
arrived  home  April  4,  1870  [his  missionary  card  shows  his  return  as  Mar.  29,  1870]. 

"In  that  same  year  Ezra  T.  Clark  married  Nancy  Porter  Stevenson  [July  11, 
1870--see  pages  231-233  for  more  information]. 

"In  1870  Ezra  was  asked  to  help  colonize  Bear  Lake,  Idaho,  where  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  ranch  in  Georgetown.  There  were  other  missionaries  who  accompanied 
him- -sent  to  build  a  town.  It  was  characteristic  of  Ezra  to  take  the  lead.  His 
consciousness  of  this  leadership  was  illustrated  when,  of  the  number  of  men  who 
had  been  cutting  timber  all  day,  Ezra  was  the  first  to  leave  the  canyon  and  hasten 
down  with  his  load  of  logs.  Upon  entering  the  town  site  he  remarked  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  'Well,  this  is  the  first  load  of  building  material  for  this  place.  ' 

"His  efforts  in  the  colonization  of  Bear  Lake  proved  to  be  of  great  interest 
to  his  family.  For  five  years  Aunt  Nancy  spent  her  summers  at  the  ranch  in  George¬ 
town.  Each  year,  in  the  early  spring,  a  large  herd  of  cattle  left  the  Farmington 
farm  for  the  ranch  in  Georgetown,  where  some  of  his  sons  made  their  home.  The 
cattle  were  often  held  on  Bear  River  until  the  grass  was  more  matured  in  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Bear  Lake.  As  each  son  of  the  family  developed  in  years  those 
camping  trips  were  looked  forward  to  as  great  adventures.  .  ,  .  Then  as  fall 
approached,  the  boys,  having  explored  all  the  hills  in  the  Bear  Lake  Valley  to 
round  up  the  cattle,  looked  forward  to  the  trip  home  and  school.  The  beef  cattle 
and  loads  of  cheese  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  Clark.  His  sons  and  daughters  were 
not  surprised  when  he  came  a  little  distance  to  meet  them,  and  always  in  the  spring 
he  saw  them  off  a  few  miles  from  the  home.  An  upright  figure  he  was  on  his  pony,, 
and  was  always  recognized  a  long  distance  away  by  his  children. 

"October  10,  1871,  another  call  came  for  a  short  Eastern  mission  which  Ezra 
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filled  with  Truman  Leonard,  Thomas  Steed,  and  John  Gleason  [Ezra  was  set  apart 
Oct.  9th].  October  8,  1874,  he  filled  a  mission  in  Canada  with  Mr.  Leonard,  Steed, 
and  Height,  and  returned  home  March  4,  1875  [Ezra  was  set  apart  Oct.  10th].  In 
1876  he  went  to  Oregon  and  labored  as  a  missionary  with  Alonzo  Hyde  [Ezra  was  set 
apart  Jan.  17,  1876  and  returned  Mar.  31,  1876]. 

"When  the  Davis  Stake  was  organized  in  1877,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
High  Council.  After  appointment  to  the  High  Council,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Church,  Elder  Clark's  religious  activities  were  confined  to  local  interests. 

"On  June  4,  1894,  he  was  ordained  a  patriarch,  and  he  gave  all  of  his  family 
and  many  of  his  friends  a  patriarchal  blessing. 

"From  1884  until  1890,  prosecution  under  the  Edmunds  Law  for  polygamy  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  territory.  United  States  Deputy  Marshals  raided  every  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  territory  of  Utah  in  search  of  polygamists.  Many  families  went  into 
exile,  some  going  to  Canada  and  others  to  Mexico.  .  .  .  On  September  1,  1886,  Ezra 
Clark  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  polygamy  and  placed  under  bonds.  February  17, 
1887,  a  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  on  February  21,  Judge  Zane  of  the  Third  Judicial 
District  Court,  sentenced  him  and  ten  others  to  six  months  imprisonment  and  $300,  00 
fine.  Judge  Zane  was  heard  to  remark  after  sentence  was  passed.  'There  go  some 
noble  men.  '  In  July,  1887,  he  was  discharged  from  the  penitentiary.  .  .  . 

"In  his  early  experiences  in  Utah,  Ezra  Clark  said  he  was  almost  persuaded  to 
enter  the  business  world  and  live  in  Salt  Lake  City.  A  building  lot  on  South  Temple 
street  in  Salt  Lake  was  assigned  to  him  after  the  custom  of  Church  colonization. 

But  considering  the  advantage  of  a  farm  life  to  his  children  and  his  love  for  nature 
he  preferred  a  home  in  the  country.  At  that  time  to  be  a  producer  was  his  greatest 
ideal  of  usefulness.  'Make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  there  is  but  one'  was  an 
expression  he  often  made.  Then  he  loved  the  activity  which  farm  life  afforded. 

The  joy  of  accomplishment  was  great  to  him. 

"He  was  athletic  in  build.  With  the  greatest  of  ease  and  grace  he  could  mount 
his  horse.  He  was  six  feet  tall,  weighed  174  pounds,  and  his  complexion  was  fair. 

His  eyes  were  blue  and  reminded  one  that  nothing  escaped  his  notice.  His  wide 
smooth  forehead  gave  a  kindly  and  intelligent  expression  to  his  face.  All  his  child¬ 
ren  remember  him  with  a  beard  and  mustache,  and  that  he  was  particular  about  the 
way  they  were  trimmed.  In  early  life  his  hair  was  a  reddish  brown  and  his  beard 
sandy.  His  head  at  the  top  in  later  years  was  bald,  but  it  was  covered  with  long 
hairs  combed  from  the  side.  His  habitual  walk  with  his  head  erect,  then  bent 
forward,  occasionally,  indicated  a  meditative  as  well  as  an  observing  mind. 

"His  perception  was  very  keen.  He  used  to  say  that  there  was  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  each  head  of  stock  in  the  Clark  herd  of  cattle,  and  that  every  horse  and  cow 
had  its  own  disposition  which  made  it  different  and  easily  recognized  from  the  others. 
He  had  an  extremely  hospitable  nature.  It  was  his  delight  to  entertain  friends  and 
strangers.  His  was  the  stopping  place  for  travelers  that  came  to  town,  and  always 
without  charge.  At  general  conference  time  people  came  to  his  home,  with  their 
teams,  from  Bear  Lake  and  Southern  Utah.  It  was  very  unusual  for  more  than  a 
day  to  pass  without  someone  enjoying  the  friendly  hospitality  of  Ezra  Clark's  home. 
All  that  knew  him  were  aware  of  this  generous  quality  in  his  character.  .  .  . 

"Ezra  Clark  used  the  indirect  method  in  the  management  of  his  family.  He 
referred,  at  times,  to  President  Young's  policy  of  governing  the  Church.  'He 
teaches  correct  principles  and  the  people  govern  themselves,  '  was  Ezra's  comment. 
His  children  felt  no  compulsion  under  his  supervision.  He  often  consulted  the 
mothers  concerning  domestic  problems,  and  sometimes  the  older  children.  An  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  method  may  be  cited  in  his  familiar  way  of  having  the  children  at  home 
when  nightfall  came.  In  a  friendly  voice,  he  would  ask  one  of  the  older  members  of 
the  family:  'Don't  you  think  your  sister  should  be  here?'.  .  .  . 

"No  work  was  done  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  no  one  in  the  Clark  homes  objected 
to  going  to  church  on  Sunday  and  attending  regularly  all  the  organizations  in  the 
ward.  Vulgar  stories  and  profane  language  were  foreign  to  the  Clark  homes  and 
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environment,  Ezra  T.  Clark  developed  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  culture  in 
his  family  life.  He  was  a  quiet  man  which  may  account  for  many  aspects  of  the  home 
life.  He  never  manifested  a  critical  attitude  toward  the  neighbors  and  was  reveren¬ 
tial  towards  the  authorities  of  the  church  and  everything  of  a  sacred  nature. 

"His  emotions  of  displeasure  were  sometimes  made  manifest  with  an  expression 
peculiarly  his  own,  a  kind  of  grunt  once  or  twice  as  he  walked  away  from  the  un¬ 
pleasant  contact.  It  was  really  a  puzzle  to  know  just  what  he  thought,  except  as 
it  was  manifested  by  this  mannerism.  He  had  a  strong  self-control  and  his  calm 
and  reasoned  judgment  was  a  characteristic  which  made  him  admired  and  respected. 

"Every  opportunity  for  learning  that  came  to  the  town  was  given  to  the  family. 

If  there  was  a  class  in  penmanship,  a  singing  class,  or  one  in  public  speaking, 
his  family  had  the  advantages  offered.  .  .  .  His  was  one  of  the  few  families  in 
the  town  that  went  to  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Provo. 

His  interest  in  education  extended  to  his  grandchildren,  many  of  whom  remember 
with  gratitude  his  assistance  and  encouragement. 

"Ezra  Clark  was  a  splendid  provider.  The  groceries  were  bought  in  large 
quantities.  He  had  a  molasses  mill  and  swarms  of  bees- -one  of  the  first  in  the 
town  to  procure  them.  Cheese  was  brought  from  Bear  Lake  by  the  wagon  load 
and  in  the  winter  season  there  was  always  frozen  beef  for  family  use. 

"He  was  interested  in  the  pleasures  of  his  family.  In  keeping  with  those 
times,  most  of  the  entertainment  was  noncommercial  in  character.  There  was  a 
big  bobsled  in  the  family,  some  great  buffalo  robes,  and  several  particularly  prized 
strings  of  sleigh  bells.  .  .  .  There  was  a  fine  croquet  set  and  court  in  the  back 
yard;  also  a  good  swing.  .  .  .  At  harvest  time  when  peaches  were  gathered,  the 
family  and  friends  joined  in  a  social  called  'peach  cutting.  '  Bushels  of  peabhes 
were  cut  and  spread  out  in  the  sun  on  scaffolds  and  on  the  house  top.  This  annual 
activity  was  followed  by  an  evening  of  entertainment,  perhaps  a  game  around  a 
bonfire  or  a  molasses  candy  pull  with  a  serving  of  donuts  ard  pumpkin  pie.  Even 
threshing  times  were  feast  times  and  a  sociable  atmosphere  relieved  the  big  tasks 
of  their  drudgery. 

"Often  on  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  summer  time  a  hayrack  was  loaded  with 
boys  and  girls  of  the  family  and  neighborhood  and  driven  to  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  only  three  miles  away.  A  bath,  followed  by  a  picnic,  was  enjoyed  in 
the  brilliancy  of  Utah's  famous  sunsets.  Often  a  carriage  load  of  the  family  went 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  Sometimes  to  the  fair,  the  circus,  or  a  matinee  at  the  Salt 
Lake  Theatre,  and  always  to  General  Conference.  On  these  occasions  it  was  the 
custom  to  take  a  lunch  from  home. 

"A  fine  team  of  horses  was  the  pride  of  the  farm.  On  the  celebrations  of  the 
Fourth  or  Twenty-fourth  of  July,  Brother  Clark  usually  provided  the  band  wagon  and 
the  four -horse  team,  and  it  was  his  delight  to  decorate  them  and  drive  them  while 
the  band  serenaded  the  town.  He  had  a  large  flag  made  in  his  home  to  use  on  public 
occasions.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  Ezra  enjoyed  more  than  family  reunions.  An 
elaborate  banquet  awaited  the  family  for  many  years  on  these  occasions.  .  .  .  He 
observed  with  keen  delight  any  talent  of  music  in  his  children  or  grandchildren.  " 

Testimony  of  Ezra  T.  Clark 

July  24,  1901.  "I  bear  you  this  my  testimony:  Before  I  left  Nauvoo,  I  heard 
the  Prophet  Joseph  say  he  would  give  the  saints  a  key  whereby  they  would  never  be 
led  away  or  deceived,  and  that  was:  the  Lord  would  never  suffer  the  majority  of 
this  people  to  be  led  away  or  deceived  by  imposters,  nor  would  he  allow  the  records 
of  this  Church  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I  heard  Joseph  say  this,  and  I 
also  heard  him  say  that  he  would  roll  the  burden  of  the  apostleship  upon  the  quorum 
of  the  Twelve.  I  heard  Joseph  preach  many  times,  heard  him  the  last  sermon  he 
ever  delivered,  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  work  that  God  had  called  him 
to  do.  He  also  said  that  the  Lord  had  never  suffered  him  to  be  slain  by  his 
enemies  because  his  work  had  not  been  done  until  a  short  time  ago.  He  had  now  laid 
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the  foundation  of  this  work  and  rolled  the  burden  of  the  priesthood  upon  the  Twelve, 
and  having  given  them  their  washings  and  anointings,  they  would  now  bear  off  the 
work  triumphantly  and  it  would  roll  on  faster  than  ever  before,  and  if  the  Lord 
was  willing  to  accept  of  him  he  was  willing  to  go.  This  he  spoke  to  the  people. 

I  was  one  who  heard  his  voice  and  know  that  he  spoke  like  an  angel  from  heaven.  I 
never  heard  him  speak  with  more  power  than  then  and  I  have  heard  him  many  times. 
I  was  satisfied.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  prophet  of  God.  I  had  heard  him  prophesy  many 
times  and  had  seen  his  prophecies  fulfilled,  had  also  shook  hands  with  him  and  he 
had  blessed  me  and  I  have  felt  the  influence  and  power  of  the  Lord  upon  him  and 
upon  me,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  that  blessing  from  that  day  to  this  and  I  never 
shall.  Two  days  later  the  Prophet  was  martyred,  and  two  or  three  weeks  later, 
when  the  Saints  held  a  conference  and  Brigham  Young  arose  as  leader  of  the  Church, 
I  want  to  bear  record  that  he  spoke  as  Joseph  used  to  speak,  and  to  all  appearances, 
the  same  voice,  the  same  gesture,  the  same  stature,  and  I  bear  this  record  to  all 
the  world  and  to  my  children,  and  to  my  children's  children,  and  also  bear  record 
that  this  work  is  God's  work,  and  that  it  will  roll  on  as  it  has  done  from  that  day 
to  this. 

"I  have  never  turned  my  face  away  and  have  always  had  delight  in  keeping  the 
counsel  of  His  servants  in  every  particular.  I  have  had  many  privations  and  been 
in  many  trying  scenes  traveling  on  the  plains  and  on  the  desert,  and  I  know  that 
those  men  who  have  stood  at  the  head  of  His  Church  are  men  of  God,  and  also  the 
men  who  now  stand  at  the  head,  and  they  will  bear  off  this  work  triumphantly,  and 
let  me  say  to  my  children  and  to  my  children's  children,  if  they  will  do  right  and 
keep  the  commandments  of  God,  no  good  things  shall  be  withheld  from  them,  and 
they  shall  have  a  testimony  that  God  set  up  this  work,  and  it  will  roll  forth  and 
those  who  help  it  will  stand,  and  those  who  fight  against  it  will  fall  and  crumble 
with  the  wicked.  I  want  to  bear  this  testimony  and  leave  it  for  the  benefit  of  my 
children  and  my  children's  children,  for  I  realize  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  live 
upon  this  earth.  I  have  passed  my  seventy- seventh  year  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  be  associated  during  that  time  with  the  Prophet  and  apostles  and  those 
whom  I  know  were  men  holding  the  holy  Melchizedek  Priesthood. 

"I  bear  this  testimony  and  wish  it  written  that  my  children  and  my  children's 
children  may  know  that  I  have  finished  my  work  and  bear  this  testimony  before 
them  and  all  the  world  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  even  so,  Amen.  " 

Parting  Instructions 

"I  am  impressed  in  this  the  evening  of  life,  to  admonish  my  family  of  the 
importance  of  devoting  some  measure  of  their  time  to  temple  work,  and  it  is  my 
wish  that  a  genealogical  record  is  prepared,  to  include  as  many  of  my  ancestors 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  information  about;  and  when  this  record  shall  have  been 
compiled,  it  is  my  most  earnest  wish  that  I  may  have,  as  often  as  possible,  a 
representative  in  one  of  the  temples  of  my  Heavenly  Father  to  perform  the  work 
for  the  dead. 

"If  I  could  behold  the  spirit  of  union  and  mutual  love  and  support  in  the 
conduct  of  my  family  as  I  now  look  upon  their  future  lives,  I  should  feel  the  great 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  that  I  have  always  enjoyed  in  the  happiness  that  comes 
from  family  union;  and  I  admonish  those  who  are  strong  to  be  thoughtful  and  helpful 
to  those  who  are  weaker,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  never  occur  to  any  member  of  my 
family  that  any  one  of  them  would  ever  be  justified  in  taking  any  undue  advantage 
of  another.  I  warn  the  spirit  of  fairness,  justice  and  impartiality  toward  one 
another.  I  plead  for  the  weak,  because  the  strong  will  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  those  who  cherish  the  memory  of  their  father,  and  honor  the  name  he  has 
given  them  in  life,  will  feel  the  organization  protect  one  another's  good  name, 
avoid  any  unseemly  gossip,  be  charitable,  helpful,  patient,  kind  and  loving  toward 
one  another,  and  God  will  sustain  you  and  your  families  as  you  have  sustained  me 
and  mine. 
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"While  it  has  been  my  privilege,  because  of  the  natural  endowments  with 
which  God  has  clothed  me,  to  accumulate  something  of  this  world's  goods,  I 
would  not  have  my  family  suppose  that  I  esteem  money  as  I  esteem  honor,  virtue, 
and  above  all  things  fidelity  to  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  I  trust  that  no  one  of  my 
family  will  ever  seek  and  appreciate  the  treasures  of  this  world  above  the  trea¬ 
sures  that  come  from  an  honorable  and  god-fearing  life,  devoted  to  religious 
duties,  and  the  obligations  which  men  owe  to  one  another  and  to  their  God. 

"I  have  accumulated,  since  my  early  settlement  in  Farmington,  as  much 
property  as  I  reasonably  could  along  the  street  on  which  a  number  of  my  family 
are  now  living,  and  I  desire  that,  so  far  as  my  family  can,  consistent  with  their 
best  interest,  they  maintain  their  real  estate,  that  they  may  be  helpful  to  one 
another,  and  that  the  homes  of  my  family  there  may  always  be  a  gathering  place 
for  those  who  may  be  scattered  in  different  parts  of  this  and  adjoining  states, 
and  I  especially  commend  the  spirit  of  hospitality  to  my  children, 

"These  parting  instructions  have  been  the  burden  of  my  thoughts  during  the 
closing  days  of  my  career  among  you,  and  it  is  my  wish  that  at  every  family 
gathering,  these,  my  parting  words  be  read  before  the  assemblage  of  this 
family  organization, 

"I  desire  to  urge  the  mothers  to  teach  their  children  the  law  of  obedience, 
and  the  law  of  baptism  at  the  age  of  eight  years;  that  they  also  teach  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  and  to  pay  their  tithes  and  offering,  to  honor  the  Priesthood,  to 
attend  their  primaries,  Sunday  Schools  and  meetings,  and  I  promise  the  mothers 
that  if  they  will  do  this  in  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts,  they  will  bring  forth  noble 
sons  and  daughters  to  bear  off  this  work,  and  it  shall  be  a  great  honor  to  them 
and  the  family  at  large,  and  they  will  live  long  upon  the  earth  to  inherit  it,  and 
no  powere  shall  stay  its  hand  against  them,  and  I  seal  these  blessings  upon  them, 
by  power  of  the  Holy  Melchizedek  Priesthood,  even  so,  Amen,  EZRA  T.  CLARK, 

Ezra's  son,  Edward  B.  Clark,  writes  the  following  interesting  information: 

"In  the  spring  of  1849  father.  ,  .  built  a  cabin  under  the  hill,  and  a  little  north 
of  where  the  O.  S.  L.  depot  now  stands.  There  were  perhaps  two  reasons  why  he 
built  under  the  hill.  First,  it  placed  him  near  a  stream  of  water,  and  second,  the 
hill  provided  protection  against  the  east  winds.  The  hill  at  that  time  was  quite 
abrupt.  Later  he  dug  a  well  on  the  top  of  the  hill  east  of  the  station,  and  moved 
his  cabin  up  on  the  hill.  He  a.dded  two  more  rooms  to  it,  thus  making  three  log 
cabins  in  a  row.  It  was  here  that  Joseph  and  Hyrum,  my  brothers  were  born. 

Later,  ,  ,  he  bought  adobes  and  built  a  lj  story  house,  which  is  part  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  home.  It  was  here  tha.t  Edward  B.  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  born.  .  .  . 

As  the  family  increased,  father  needed  more  room  and  so  built  a  rock  addition  to 
the  west  end  of  the  house.  Later  he  added  a  rock  wing  on  the  east.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  built  a  large  barn  with  a  basement  underneath  for  the  protection  of  his 
horses  and  cows.  .  .  .  As  the  years  went  by,  father  bought  several  farms  and 
when  he  died,  he  owned  about  600  acres  of  land  in  Farmington.  About  150  acres 
were  irrigated  and  the  rest  was  pasture  and  dry  farm  land.  We  raised  about 
2,  000  bushels  of  grain  each  year  and  had  a  great  deal  of  hay,  perhaps  about  300 
tons  each  year  for  the  cattle  and  live  stock  and  for  sale  in  Salt  Lake  City,  " 

"THE  DEATH  OF  EZRA  T.  CLARK,  "  writes  the  Deseret  News  (October  17, 

1901,  p.  1)  "Well  Known  Citizen  of  Davis  County  Dies  at  the  Age  of  Seventy-Seven 
Year s - -Funeral  on  Sunday  at  Farmington.  Tidings  of  the  death  in  Farmington  at 
2;10  this  morning  of  Ezra  T.  Clark,  aged  77  years  on  November  23  last,  reached 
Salt  Lake  today.  His  demise  was  caused  by  an  abdominal  tumor  which  was  first 
noticed  about  ten  months  ago,  and  has  caused  the  patient  a  great  deal  of  suffering, 
especially  during  the  past  two  months.  He  leaves  two  wives  and  fifteen  children,  a 
large  number  of  grand-children  and  several  great-grand-children  to  mourn  his  loss.  .  . 

"The  funeral  will  be  held  at  Farmington  meeting  house  at  2  p.m.  on  Sunday.  " 
[There  was  a  nice  3X4  inch  picture  on  the  front  page][According  to  the  Endowment 
House  record,  Ezra  also  had  the  following  sealed  to  him  as  wives:  Mary  Ann  Phelps, 

11  Oct.  187  1;  Rebecca  Whatt  ( spelling  ?  )(dead),  and  Hannah  Galland  Whittaker,  9  Oct. 
1876;. ctnd  Mary  Elizabeth  Clark,  11  Oct.  1876],  [see  index  for  other  references] 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  STEVENSON  AND  SARAH  ELNORA  WHITE 

James  Stevenson 

"James  Stevenson  was  born  August  12,  1830  in  Albany,  Jefferson  County,  New 
York,  "  writes  his  son,  Franklin  Alfred  Stevenson.  "His  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Elizabeth  Stevens  and  his  father  was  Joseph  Stevenson. 

"The  family  joined  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  - -Jame  s 
being  baptized  in  1838.  The  family  moved  west  in  1848"[Accor ding  to  the  Journal 
History  of  the  Church,  he  came  in  "The  Third  Division  in  charge  of  President 
Willard  Richards,  "  and  they  "did  not  leave  Winter  Quarters  until  the  latter  part  of 
June,  1848.  Apostle  Amasa  M.  Lyman  ably  assisted  Pres.  Richards  and  had  charge 
of  a  large  part  of  the  company.  .  .  .  They  arrived  Oct.  16,  17,  or  19th,  1848]" 

"When  the  call  came  for  volunteers  to  go  with  the  Mormon  Battalion,  James 
Stevenson  offered  to  join  but  he  was  too  young.  So  he  came  to  Salt  Lake  City 
with  the  Saints. 

"He  went  to  California  during  the  gold  rush,  but  remained  there  but  a  short 
time  returning  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Later  he  moved  to  Farmington,  Utah  where  he 
met  Sarah  Elnora  White.  They  were  married  November  3,  1852  in  Salt  Lake  City 
[a  thorough  search  of  the  Endowment  House  records  by  the  writer  shows  that  Sarah 
Elnora  White  was  sealed  to  James  Stevenson  on  November  5th,  1852,  and  that  the 
sealing  was  repeated  April  17th,  1854  by  Apostle  Orson  Hyde  in  his  office]. 

"He  built  a  log  cabin  of  one  room  on  Main  Street  in  Farmington  and  later 
added  two  more  rooms  which  were  just  finished  when  the  call  came  to  go  south 
around  the  Point  of  the  Mountain  on  account  of  Johnston's  Army  coming  to  Utah. 

They  remained  in  Springville  a  month  or  so  and  then  returned  home.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Lot  Smith  Cavalry  that  protected  the  Saints. 

"He  filled  a  mission  to  the  Lamanites  in  1853  [in  an  interview  with  his  son, 
Franklin  Alfred,  Oct.  28,  1955  he  said  that  they  wanted  James  to  marry  one  of 
the  squaws.  Frank  said  that  he  didn't  know  how  long  his  father  was  on  the  mission 
and  the  writer  could  find  nothing  on  it  in  the  Church  Historian's  Office]. 

"He  was  a  musician,  organized  the  first  four  bands  in  Farmington,  played  a 
horn,  a  snare  drum  and  a  violin  in  all  of  them.  He  played  the  violin  in  the 
orchestra  for  thirty  years  for  dances,  theaters,  and  entertainments.  He  taught 
his  boys  how  to  play  and  had  music  in  the  home.  He  also  played  with  them  at 
entertainments. 
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"He  had  a  small  farm  which  he  and  the  boys  worked.  He  gave  his  boys  one- 
half  day  a  week  off  and  took  them  hunting  or  fishing  about  one  day  each  month  if 
they  wouldn't  play  games  on  Sunday. 


The  Life  of  James  Stevenson  and  Sarah  Elnora  White  in  Pictures 


Fig.  102,  James 
Stevenson  in 
about  1870-- 
aged  about  40. 
Courtesy  Edward 
Berrett  Clark 


Fig.  105,  Sarah  Elnora 
White  in  1852--aged 
about  21.  Courtesy 
Edward  B.  Clark 


Fig.  103,  James 
Stevenson  in 
1895- -aged  about 
65.  Courtesy 
Pioneers  and 
Prominent  Men  of 
Utah 


Fig.  104,  James 
Stevenson  in  1905- 
aged  about  75. 
Courtesy  Franklin 
Alfred  Stevenson 


Fig.  106,  Sarah  Elnora 
White  in  about  1896-- 
aged  about  65.  Courtesy 
Claire  Noall  Historical 
Collection 


Fig.  107,  Sarah  Elnora 
White  in  about  1905-- 
aged  about  74. 

Courtesy  Franklin 
Alfred  Stevenson 
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"With  the  farm  and  his  music  and  the  splendid  helpmate  he  had,  he  was  able 
to  provide  well  for  his  family.  James  Stevenson  celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding 
Anniversary  [there  was  a  nice  article  published  in  the  paper  which  Frank  showed 
to  the  writer,  but  it  could  not  be  located  either  at  Frank's  or  the  paper  for  this 
sketch] . 

"He  died  March  29,  1916  and  his  wife  died  one  year  previous  - -both  being 
buried  in  the  Farmington  Cemetery.  " 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Franklin  Alfred  Stevenson  April  7,  19  54 

"I  gave  you  all  I  could  get  on  father's  life  and  am  sorry  I  could  not  give  you 
more.  I  gave  you  his  musical  talent,  his  church  activities  and  as  far  as  his 
childhood  days  [are  concerned],  he  was  no  hand  to  tell  of  his  growing  up  days.  I 
do  not  think  he  ever  went  to  College  and  don't  know  as  Uncle  Edward  or  Aunt  Mary 
did,  but  Edward  had  money  to  educate  his  family  and  send  them  on  missions,  but 
I  am  thankful  [that]  we  always  had  plenty  to  eat.  Thanks  for  your  letter.  Cousin 
Frank  Stevenson.  " 

Among  other  things  already  mentioned,  Pioneers  and  Prominent  Men  of  Utah 
(p,  1186)  ends  a  short  sketch  of  James  by  saying  that,  he  was  an  "Elder;  high 
priest;  [and]  missionary  among  the  Indians.  " 

Because  there  was  another  James  Stevenson  in  Utah  at  the  same  time  who 
practiced  polygamy  and  spent  some  time  in  the  penitentiary  because  of  it,  the 
writer  will  include  here  the  statement  of  his  son,  Frank,  given  Oct,  28,  1955 
to  the  effect  that  his  father  "never  married  a  second  time  and  never  was  in  the 
penitentiary  for  polygamy.  " 

In  his  autobiography,  Edward  B,  Clark,  writes  the  following  (p.  6):  "I 
attended  a  number  of  dances  in  the  old  Courthouse  which  was  then  in  the  street, 
and  later  moved  to  its  present  site.  For  these  dances  Uncle  James  Stevenson 
played  the  violin  and  most  of  the  calling  was  done  by  Charles  Turner  and  M.  C.  Udy. 

The  obituary  of  James  Stevenson  appeared  in  the  Deseret  News  of  March  30, 

1916,  p.  8  as  follows;  "JAMES  STEVENSON  OF  FARMINGTON  IS  DEAD,  Farm¬ 
ington,  March  30.  --James  Stevenson,  a  pioneer  resident  of  Farmington,  died  here 
yesterday  afternoon, 

"Mr.  Stevenson  was  born  in  Albany,  N,  Y.,  Aug.  12,  1830.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  two  years  old  and  his  mother  joined  the  Church  among  the  earliest 
converts.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Edward  Stevenson,  known  in  past  years  as 
a  missionary,  traveler  and  lecturer  throughout  the  Church.  There  were  also  two 
sisters.  The  mother,  with  her  little  family,  passed  through  the  trying  times  of 
early  Church  history,  both  before  the  migration  westward  and  in  Utah,  where  she 
arrived  with  her  children  in  1848.  James  Stevenson  married  Elnora  White  Nov.  3, 
18  52;  she  died  J  an.  12,  1915.  The  re  were  11  children  born  to  them,  six  of  whom 
are  living,  five  sons  and  one  daughter;  three  boys  and  two  girls  died  in  infancy. 

Mr .  Stevenson  came  to  Farmington  among  the  first  settlers  and  his  life  is  closely 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  community.  He  was  known  for  30  years  as  the 
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leading  violinist  of  Davis  county  and  he  played  for  dances  and  entertainments 
until  old  age  stiffened  the  once  deft  fingers.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  one  of  Lot 
Smith's  cavalry  soldiers  in  the  Echo  canyon  episode  and  further  east  in  1857. 

All  his  life  he  was  ever  ready  and  willing  to  do  his  share  in  public  work  and  as 
a  father,  husband  and  citizen  he  was  typical.  His  children  are:  ....  There 
are  16  grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchildren. 

"Funeral  services  will  be  held  Friday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  in  the  Farm¬ 
ington  ward  chapel.  " 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  April  2,  1916  noticed  the  following:  "SERVICES 
HELD  FOR  FARMINGTON  PIONEER.  Funeral  services  were  held  Friday  in  the 
Farmington  ward  chapel  for  James  Stevenson,  a  pioneer  resident  of  that  place. 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  August  12,  1830.  He  was  a  faithful 
member  of  the  Mormon  Church  throughout  his  life.  He  leaves  five  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

"The  services  were  presided  over  by  Bishop  A.  L.  Clark.  The  speakers 
were  Jonathon  Woods,  Thomas  J.  Steed  and  Mathonihah  Thomas.  Beautiful 
singing  was  rendered  by  Rhoda  Clark  and  Mr.  Gregory  and  the  choir.  There 
were  many  beautiful  floral  offerings.  " 

Children  of  James  Stevenson  and  Sarah  Elnora  White 


NAME 


DATE  OF  BIRTH  PLACE  OF  BIRTH 


MARRIED 


James  Ira  Stevenson  Aug.  2,  1853  Farmington,  Davis,  Utah  Died  Oct.  1,  1855 

William  Henry  De 

Stevenson 


Ruby  Annette 
Stevenson 


Edward  Delroy 
Stevenson 

Ezra  Clark  Stevenson 

Wilford  Albert 
Stevenson 


Orson  Leo 
Stevenson 


12,  1854 

1 1 

it 

it 

Jane  Elizabeth  Bourne, 
December  12,  1878 

jc.  14,  1856 

it 

tt 

tt 

Died  Dec.  10,  I860 

Dec.  28,  1858 

m 

1 1 

tt 

Died  Nov.  10,  I860 

Nov.  16,  I860 

it 

tt 

it 

Herbert  Stayner, 
December  23,  1880 

Mar.  28,  1863 

it 

1 1 

it 

Died  Sept.  20,  1863 

Oct.  2,  1864 

it 

it 

tt 

Olive  May  Crapo 

Jan.  22,  1867 

1 1 

u 

?  i 

Died  Mar.  25,  1868 

Apr.  11,  1871 

1 1 

"  "  Sarah  Adelaide  Johnson, 

Oct.  10,  1894;  2)  Fannie 
Elizabeth  Boylin,  Dec.  13,  193. 

Dec.  22,  1874 

tt 

tt 

it 

Unmarried 

Jan.  7,  1876 

it 

tt 

it 

Elnora  Bell  Hubble, 

Aug.  7,  1924 


The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  May  7,  1948  has  a  picture  of  Frank  Stevenson  with 
his  father's  drum  and  the  article  is  as  follows:  "85  Years  Ago--Histor ical  Data 
Sought  on  Pioneer  Band.  .  .  .  Collecting  mementos  and  history  of  a  pioneer  band 
organized  about  85  years  ago  by  his  father,  James  Stevenson,  absorbs  Frank 
Stevenson,  Farmington. 

"The  musical  group,  led  by  the  elder  Mr.  Stevenson,  journeyed  into  Weber 
canyon  to  serenade  the  first  train  to  come  west  on  its  way  to  Ogden.  Some  of  the 
original  members  were  James  Letthead,  captain;  Eli  Whitear,  cornet;  Thomas 
Steed  Sr.  ,  alto  horn;  James  Glover,  clarinet,  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  drum. 

"Names  of  other  members  of  this  and  three  other  pioneer  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  organized  by  his  father  are  sought  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  owns  his  father's 
snare  drum.  A  string  ensemble,  two  brass  bands  and  a  martial  band  were  led  by 
Mr.  Stevenson's  father.  The  elder  Mr.  Stevenson  also  played  first  violin  for  30 
years  with  an  orchestra  which  appeared  at  many  Davis  county  functions.  "  [see 
index  for  other  references  in  this  book  to  James  Stevenson] 
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"Life  Sketch  of  Sarah  Elnora  White  Stevenson, 

One  of  our  beloved  Pioneers" 

"Sarah  Elnora' s  Father,  Joseph  White,  was  born  in  a  small  log  cabin  in 
Boston,  Mass,  in  the  year  1801.  At  the  age  of  28  he  married  Ruby  Elnora 
Sterns  [Stearns].  He  took  her  home  to  Boston  for  one  year,  during  1830  and 
then  moved  into  the  State  of  New  York,  town  of  Palmyra,  Jefferson  County. 

It  was  here  that  Sarah  Elnora  was  born  on  November  18,  1831. 

"In  the  year  1834,  they  moved  to  the  state  of  Ohio.  While  living  there  in 
1838,  Joseph  White  heard  the  gospel  preached  by  Acel  Blanchard  and  was  con¬ 
verted  at  once.  On  arriving  home,  he  told  his  wife  that  he  had  found  the  gospel 
that  he  had  been  seeking  for  all  his  life. 

"Sarah  Elnora' s  mother  was  a  Methodist  school  teacher  and  did  not  become 
converted  until  1839,  and  then  after  a  year  of  investigating  she  was  baptized  by 
Martin  Harris,  one  of  the  three  witnesses  to  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Her  family 
was  extremely  bitter  toward  her  for  joining  the  Mormon  Church  and  on  account 
of  this  they  moved  to  Nauvoo,  Illinois. 

"Here  in  Nauvoo  in  the  year  1840  Joseph  White  joined  the  Nauvoo  Legion. 

He  was  one  of  the  mounted  guards  and  remained  one  until  and  during  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother,  Hyrum.  While  the  father  was 
guarding  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  the  little  family  moved  to  Carthage  and  then  to  Bear 
Creek,  which  is  just  8  miles  out  of  Nauvoo.  While  living  at  Carthage  just  one  mile 
from  Carthage  Jail,  Sarah  Elnora  tells  how  she  oftimes  went  to  the  jail  to  play  with 
the  little  girl  who  lived  there--the  jail  keeper's  daughter.  She  tells  how  she  drew 
many  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  well  and  oftimes  dangled  her  feet  from  the 
window  where  the  Prophet  and  his  brother,  Hyrum,  were  martyred. 

"During  the  time  of  mob  violence  and  bitterness  toward  the  Mormons,  her 
family  moved  to  Bear  Creek  about  8  miles  out  of  Nauvoo.  Joseph  White,  her 
father,  was  on  guard  in  the  city  of  Nauvoo  when  it  was  feared  that  all  of  the 
Mormon  families  would  be  killed  or  tortured  in  so  terrible  a  way.  This  made 
it  unsafe  for  Ruby  Elnora  and  her  little  family  to  remain  home  nights,  so  they 
went  to  Rossel  Hyde's  home--a  large  house  with  a  big  cellar.  Here  each  evening 
with  other  families  they  were  locked  in  the  cellar  for  safety,  the  house  outside 
being  guarded  by  six  armed  men.  This  continued  for  about  two  weeks  during 
which  time  no  one  took  off  their  clothes. 

"One  day  as  they  were  going  out  of  their  gate  to  go  to  the  Hyde  home,  a  man 
on  horseback  came  down  the  street  waving  a  hat  and  crying  out  that  the  Prophet 
and  Hyrum  had  been  killed.  After  one  year  on  the  farm  at  Bear  Creek,  the 
family  moved  back  to  Nauvoo.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1844. 

"In  the  Spring  of  1846,  Brigham  Young  came  west  to  find  a  place  for  the 
Mormons  to  settle.  So  in  1846  the  White  family  moved  to  Council  Bluffs.  The 
family  drove  into  Council  Bluffs  at  night  with  nothing  more  than  a  wagon  and  a 
yoke  of  oxen.  Next  morning,  Sarah  Elnora' s  father  came  into  camp  and  said 
that  he  had  volunteered  to  join  the  Mormon  Battalion  and  go  to  Mexico  to  fight 
for  the  United  States.  On  hearing  this  his  wife,  Ruby  Elnora,  fainted  but  Brother 
Miller,  a  neighbor,  comforted  her  saying  he  would  care  for  her  family  during  his 
absence  and  for  him  to  go.  Joseph  White  walked  all  the  way  to  Mexico  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  returned  by  way  of  Salt  Lake  - -meeting  the  pioneers  there  in  1847. 
Returning  to  Council  Bluffs  the  same  year,  he  found  his  family  living  in  a  two 
room  log  cabin.  One  room  was  being  used  for  a  school  room  where  Sarah 
Elnora' s  mother  had  taught  and  supported  the  family.  When  Joseph  White  left 
with  the  Mormon  Battalion,  his  family  was  camped  in  a  wagon. 

"Daniel  Miller  who  was  called  Bishop  of  the  little  colony  of  pioneers  called 
the  men  together  and  they  decided  to  build  a  log  cabin  with  one  room  for  a  school 
room  where  her  mother  could  teach,  and  the  other  room  for  the  family  to  live  in. 
Here  she  taught  school  for  almost  two  years.  The  pay  was  flour,  eatables,  clothes, 
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and  everything  to  keep  them  well  and  warm.  All  of  the  children  came  to  the  little 
school  as  Ruby  Elnora  White  was  a  splendid  teacher.  In  this  way  the  family  was 
cared  for  until  Joseph  White  returned  from  Mexico. 

"Sarah  Elnora  White  was  13  years  old  when  they  arrived  in  Council  Bluffs  and 
16  when  the  family  made  the  start  across  the  plains  to  Utah.  Joseph  White  and 
family  remained  in  Council  Bluffs  during  1848  at  which  time  he  was  earning  money 
to  outfit  two  wagons  and  teams  to  haul  them  to  Utah.  The  teams  were  two  yoke  of 
oxen  on  one  wagon  and  four  oxen  and  two  cows  on  the  other.  A  man  bought  him  a 
wagon  if  he  would  carry  groceries  for  him.  Captain  Gully  was  Captain  over  100 
teams  to  make  the  trip  across  the  plains.  The  family  were  in  his  division.  The 
division  was  again  divided  into  50  teams  with  Captain  Vanderhoof  as  head  over 
fifty.  Again  a  division  of  Ten  teams  with  Captain  McCarthy  as  head. 

"The  journey  across  the  plains  was  started  in  April,  1849,  and  it  took  four 
months  to  make  the  trip.  Sarah  Elnora  (then  a  girl  of  16),  while  crossing  the 
plains,  drove  one  team  of  oxen  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  morning  rode  a  horse 
and  drove  cattle.  Her  brother,  Robert,  a  lad  of  twelve  years  drove  cattle  in  the 
afternoon  and  oxen  in  the  morning.  When  about  half  way  across  the  plains  the 
pioneers  came  to  a  river  where  it  was  necessary  to  be  ferried  across.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  ferry  they  found  about  1500  Indians  moving  camp  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  pioneers.  This  meant  that  as  a  load  of  pioneers  were  taken  across  the 
river  as  many  Indians  were  brought  back.  When  night  came  on,  fifty  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  were  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  fifty  were  on  the  opposite  side.  They 
remained  this  way  all  night.  A  double  guard  was  placed  for  protection,  but  the 
Indians  were  not  hostile.  While  camped  by  the  river  that  evening,  a  boy  and  a 
girl  about  19  years  old  went  for  a  walk  along  the  river  bank.  They  had  been 
warned  not  to  step  outside  the  enclosure  of  wagons.  They  were  kidnapped  by  the 
Indians.  A  short  time  later  a  big  Indian  came  into  camp  with  an  interpreter  and 
informed  the  pioneers  that  they  would  return  the  two  whites  for  the  finest  yoke  of 
oxen  they  had.  They  were  given  the  oxen  and  the  two  were  returned. 

"The  Indians  had  the  cholera  and  the  pioneers  took  it  from  them.  Ten  out  of 
the  fifty  died  and  Captain  McCarthy  being  one  of  them.  Joseph  White  was  one  who 
took  the  cholera,  but  he  recovered  after  a  severe  attack.  He  took  an  overdoes  of 
medicine  which  caused  him  to  sleep  for  three  days.  They  prepared  him  for  burial, 
but  he  came  out  of  the  sleep  that  they  supposed  meant  death,  and  fully  recovered. 

"Just  imagine  camping  at  night  with  all  the  wagons  in  a  circle  forming  a 
corral  to  have  Indians  wandering  about  on  one  side  of  you  and  buffalo  running 
about  on  the  other.  At  the  same  time  to  hear  the  uncanny  howling  of  wolves.  While 
camped  thus  one  night  the  buffalo  frightened  the  oxen  and  caused  them  to  stampede 
and  run  away.  It  took  two  days  to  locate  them  and  get  them  back  to  camp.. 

"When  coming  to  some  of  the  streams,  the  water  was  so  high  on  account  of  the 
rains  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  cross.  However  they  would  raise  the  wagon 
box  by  placing  four  blocks  under  the  box.  Even  then  the  water  often  came  into  the 
wagon  and  soaked  all  their  goods.  At  one  stream  of  water  where  it  was  necessary 
to  ford  very  carefully,  Joseph  White  was  driving  through  just  back  of  the  wagon  in 
which  young  Robert,  his  son,  was  crossing.  Robert  was  just  a  lad  of  twelve.  The 
leaders  of  the  wagon  turned  down  stream  caused  by  an  undercurrent  of  water  hitting 
them.  Seeing  the  danger  of  drowning,  Robert's  father  screamed  for  him  to  jump  on 
the  back  of  the  head  oxen  and  turn  them  back  in  the  proper  course.  With  the  aid  of 
his  Heavenly  Father,  the  lad  jumped  safely  onto  the  back  of  the  oxen  and  in  a 
miraculous  way  turned  the  oxen  in  the  right  direction- -thus  saving  the  lives  of 
them  all. 

"The  company  had  many  interesting  experiences  while  crossing  the  plains. 
Sunday  was  a  day  held  sacred  by  them  and  they  ceased  their  travel  to  hold  meet¬ 
ings  and  show  gratitude  to  the  Lord.  They  also  had  their  recreation  periods  in 
their  little  circle  when  music,  singing  and  dancing  was  enjoyed. 

"After  four  months  of  travel,  the  band  of  pioneers  landed  in  Salt  Lake  City-- 
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coming  through  Emigration  Canyon.  The  family  of  Joseph  White  went  as  far 
north  as  Farmington  where  they  made  their  home.  They  took  up  land  and  began 
farming.  The  winter  of  1849  was  mild  and  Brother  White  was  able  to  clear, 
plow  and  plant  an  acre  of  wheat. 

"Joseph  White  and  Amasa  Lyman  and  a  company  of  100  men  left  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  the  spring  to  try  for  gold.  When  summer  came  and  the  wheat  grew 
high  and  ripened  with  no  one  to  cut  it,  Sarah  Elnora  and  her  brother,  Robert, 
went  into  the  field  and  with  a  scythe  cut  the  acre  of  wheat.  The  brave  young¬ 
sters  with  the  help  of  their  mother  shocked  the  wheat  and  thrashed  it.  This 
was  done  by  means  of  two  wagon  covers  sewed  together  and  flales  made  from 
willows.  After  the  wheat  was  sacked,  the  two  youngsters  hauled  it  to  Brigham 
Young's  flour  mill  at  Liberty  Park  to  be  ground. 

"Joseph  White  returned  from  California  in  the  fall  sick.  He  planted  four 
acres  of  wheat.  He  fenced  his  farm  and  with  scythe  and  cradle  he  cut  and 
shocked  all  his  wheat.  But  he  worked  too  hard.  He  took  sick  with  a  putrid 
sore  throat  and  within  five  days  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Cemetery- -one  of  the  first  graves. 

"After  her  father’s  death,  Sarah  Elnora  went  out  to  work  at  different  places. 
Before  she  became  twenty-one  years  of  age,  she  married  James  Stevenson  of  Salt 
Lake,  a  brother  of  Edward  Stevenson.  They  lived  one  year  with  her  mother  and  then 
rented  a  farm.  In  1853  James  and  Elnora  Stevenson  moved  into  their  little  home-- 
a  log  cabin  they  built  on  the  Main  Street  in  Farmington.  Brother  Stevenson  filled 
a  mission  to  the  Indians  at  Fort  Supply  which  is  about  ten  miles  from  Fort  Bridger. 

"He  had  just  finished  building  two  more  rooms  and  making  them  very  comfort¬ 
able  when  the  call  came  to  go  south  on  account  of  Johnston's  Army  coming  to  Utah. 
They  had  to  leave  everything  except  what  they  were  to  eat  and  wear,  not  expecting 
to  find  anything  when  they  returned.  They  thought  it  would  all  be  burned.  They 
went  south  with  Brigham  Young  and  he  promised  them  that  nothing  would  be 
harmed.  When  they  returned  no  damage  had  been  done. 

"While  at  Springville,  all  of  the  men  had  to  go  into  the  hills  to  get  logs-- 
leaving  one  man  to  fire  a  gun  if  help  was  needed.  One  day  while  the  women  were 
preparing  dinner,  six  warrior  Indians  with  intent  to  kill  came  up  to  the  house. 

Nancy  Stevenson,  wife  of  Edward  Stevenson,  went  calmly  to  them,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  talked  in  tongues.  It  was  the  language  of  the  Indians.  Nancy 
Stevenson  had  dinner  served  and  invited  the  Indians  to  eat.  They  ate  dinner  and 
made  her  understand  that  if  she  would  give  them  each  one  blanket,  they  would 
leave  in  peace,  and  they  kept  their  word. 

"They  stayed  south  until  fruit  time  when  they  returned  to  their  home.  Here 
in  their  happy  home  they  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  having  celebrated  their  Golden 
Wedding  Anniversary.  Their  children  numbered  eleven. 

"Sarah  Elnora  White  Stevenson  died  January  12,  1915  at  the  age  of  83  years. 
James  Stevenson  died  March  29,  1916  at  the  age  of  85  years.  " 

The  Deseret  New s  of  January  12,  1915,  p.  2  announced  her  death  as  follows: 

1  Death  of  Mrs.  Stevenson,  Utah  Pioneer  of  1849.  Mrs.  James  Stevenson,  an 
esteemed  pioneer,  passed  away  at  1:30  this  morning  at  her  home  in  Farmington. 

She  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  her,  her  life  having  been  one  of  goodness  from 
childhood  to  old  age.  She  cast  her  lot  among  the  Latter-day  Saints  when  only  a 
child,  her  father  having  been  baptized  when  she  was  7  years  old  and  her  mother 
one  year  later,  by  Martin  Harris,  one  of  the  three  witnesses  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

"Mrs.  Stevenson,  formerly  Sarah  Elnora  White,  was  born  Nov.  18,  1831,  in 
Pamella,  Jefferson  county,  New  York.  Her  father,  Joseph  White,  later  became  a 
member  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion  and  was  one  of  the  mounted  body  guards  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Mormon  Battalion. 

"Mrs.  Stevenson  endured  the  main  persecutions  at  Nauvoo.  The  trip  to  Utah 
was  by  ox  team,  with  all  the  hardships  and  privations  incident  to  that  great 
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pilgrimage.  The  journey  was  made  particularly  sad  from  the  fact  that  she  wit¬ 
nessed  the  burial  of  many  companions  who  died  from  cholera.  She  arrived  in 
Utah  in  the  fall  of  1849,  when  her  father  and  mother  made  their  home  in 
Farmington.  She  also  experienced  the  discomforts  of  the  move  south. 

"Mrs.  Stevenson  is  survived  by  a  husband,  James  Stevenson,  and  six  Child¬ 
ren:  William  H.  ,  Edward  D.  ,  Wilford  A.  ,  Frank,  Orson  L.  Stevenson  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Stayner.  Funeral  announcement  will  be  made  later.  " 

This  announcement  was  made  in  the  Deseret  News  of  January  13th,  page  14  as 
follows:  "Funeral  services  for  Mrs.  Sarah  Elnora  White  Stevenson,  who  died  at 
the  family  home  in  Farmington  yesterday,  will  be  held  at  the  Farmington  ward  chapel 
at  1  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon.  "  [see  index  for  other  references  to  her] 

CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  STEVENSON 

William  Stevenson,  first  child  of  Joseph  Stevenson  and  Elizabeth  Stevens,  was 
born  June  10,  1813  at  London,  London,  England- -being  christened  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  He  was  a  printer  by  trade  and  published  a  paper  in  Wisconsin.  His 
brother,  Edward,  writes  of  him  as  follows:  "There  was  some  misunderstanding 
between  a  Miss  Terry  of  our  town,  Pontiac,  Oakland  County,  Michigan;  hence,  he 
took  to  a  roving  life  and  did not;marr y.  Miss  Terry  was  of  undisputed  character 
and  so  was  my  brother  a  high  minded  gentleman.  Both  being  high  minded- -there  - 
fore,  neither  would  be  the  first  one  to  bow  and  do  away  with  a  foolish  mock 
modesty.  I  have  done  temple  work  for  this  worthy  brother  of  mine.  " 

In  a  letter  from  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  the  writer  received 
the  following  report:  "Your  request  for  information  about  William  Stevenson 
who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  territorial  days  has  been  received.  This  name  does  not 
appear  in  our  Wisconsin  Index  indicating  that  there  are  no  biographical  sketches 
of  him  in  any  of  the  histories.  In  the  study  by  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie  entitled 
EARLY  PRINTING  IN  WISCONSIN,  1931,  pages  115-6,  I  find  this:  'Dickinson, 
Joseph.  In  August  1835,  as  "a  prominent  citizen  of  Northern  Wisconsin,  "  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Press,  established  at  Green  Bay  at  that  date 
by  William  Stevenson  as  publisher,  with  Morgan  L.  Martin  as  backer.  The 
Free  Press  suspended  in  the  summer  of  1836.  '"  [the  above  letter  was  dated 
November  26,  1954] 

Edward  Stevenson  concludes  what  is  known  of  William  by  saying:  "William 
Stevenson  left  Wisconsin  to  look  after  his  widowed  mother  who  with  the  saints 
were  mobbed  and  driven  from  the  state  of  Missouri  in  1838.  He  being  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  by  some  means  went  to  New  Orleans.  .  .  .  He  died  without  marriage  17 
December  1840.  .  .  .  He  was  consequently  only  27  years,  6  months  and  7  days 
old  when  he  passed  away  into  another  life.  " 

For  the  early  life  of  William  from  London  and  Gibraltar  to  Michigan,  see 
the  introduction  and  pages  1-29;  also  the  index. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  STEVENSON  AND  ESTHER  BROOMFIELD  BOONE 

Joseph  Stevenson,  the  son  of  Joseph  Stevenson  and  Elizabeth  Stevens,  was 
born  March  11,  1815  at  London,  London,  England.  For  his  early  life  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Gibraltar  and  thence  to  America,  see  pages  xi  to  xviii  and  1-94  as  told  by 
other  members  of  the  family.  See  Figure  2  (Frontispiece)  for  his  picture.  The 
writer  has  been  fortunate  in  making  contact  with  several  of  his  living  descendants, 
but  they  have  preserved  nothing  on  Joseph's  life  that  can  be  added  to  this  sketch. 

Some  information  was  obtained  from  the  Wesleyan  Cemetery  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
but  their  letter  dated  October  11,  1955  is  not  too  encouraging  as  can  be  seen  by 
the  following:  "Dear  Sir:  There  was  a  church  destroyed  by  fire  here  on  the 
cemetery  grounds  years  ago;  also  their  records.  I  have  already  sent  you  all 
the  information  that  is  to  be  found  on  the  family  as  far  as  I  know.  The  court 
house  also  lost  their  records  by  fire  years  ago  and  we  help  supply  the  public 
with  such  information  as  you  request  as  far  as  possible.  " 

The  valuable  information  which  the  above  Mrs.  Alice  Ligon  furnished  on  the 
family  was  to  verify  the  birth  of  Joseph  and  correct  the  birth  date  of  Esther  B. 

Boone  from  December  10th  to  the  16th,  1820.  According  to  family  records  Joseph 
and  Esther  were  married  October  20,  1841  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  She  was  born  three 
miles  from  Oxford,  Butler  County,  Ohio.  Joseph  died  December  14,  1884  at  Glendale, 
Ohio  and  was  buried  December  17th  in  the  Wesleyan  Cemetery  in  Cincinnati.  Esther, 
his  wife,  died  November  18,  1885  and  was  buried  at  the  same  place  on  the  2  1st. 

Mrs.  Ligon  informed  the  writer  that  they  have  tombstones  on  their  graves  and  also 
noted  the  following  in  a  letter  dated  September  23,  1955:  "Am  sending  what 
information  we  have  from  records;  also  from  stones  on  lot.  The  West  \  of  Lot  35 
Section  B  was  sold  to  Sarah  Lufburrow,  Nov.  6,  1850  and  East  \  to  Ester  B. 

Stevenson  on  date  given.  Later  (no  date)  West  \  transferred  to  Marie  Boone,  heir 
of  Sarah  Lufburrow;  then  in  1864,  West  \  turned  over  to  Ester  B.  Stevenson  by  Marie 
Boone.  Now  owned  by  Mrs.  Clifford  Mobberly;  transferred  in  1948- »addre s s  7157 
River  Road,  Cincinnati  33,  Ohio.  There  are  stones  on  lot  for:  William  Lufburrow, 
born  in  New  Jersey,  July  18,  1789,  died  October  18,  1850--Sarah  Lufburrow  his  wife 
but  could  not  make  out  date.  [Also]  in  records- -Ida  Jane  Stevenson,  age  83, 
burial  May  12,  1936.  Hoping  the  information  I  have  will  be  of  help  to  you,  sorry 
am  unable  to  complete  it.  Very  truly  yours,  Wesleyan  Cemetery,  Alice  Ligon.  " 

Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  to  the  character  of  Joseph  Stevenson  is  found  in 
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a  letter  dated  December  24th,  1868  which  informs  his  brother,  Edward  Stevenson,  of 
the  death  of  their  brother,  Henry  D.  Stevenson.  It  is  reproduced  as  follows; 

"Dear  Edward,  Mother,  Brothers,  Sisters,  and  Friends,  I  received  your  letter 
on  the  22nd  of  Dec.  the  day  before  yesterday  and  as  yours  was  dated  Aug.  20th, 

1868,  it  must  have  met  with  quite  a  long  delay  on  the  way.  I  have  to  open  the 
sad  information  to  you  of  Brother  Henry's  death.  He  died  on  the  21st  day  of  May, 
1868,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  [The  cause  of]  his  decease  was  small  pox.  He 
lay  sick  12  days  and  we  all  supposed  he  would  get  well,  until  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  21st.  About  five  hours  before  he  died,  he  sank  to  all  appearances 
into  a  sleep  of  which  he  never  recovered  and  seemed  to  die  unconscious  at  12 
o'clock  at  night.  The  day  before  he  died  he  remarked,  'Am  I  going  to  make  a  die 
of  it,  '  and  he  was  answered  in  the  negative.  I  do  not  think  he  had  or  seemed  to 
have  any  idea  of  dying,  but  he  has  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh  at  a  time  when  we 
know  not  until  it  takes  place.  I  hope  he  has  gone  to  a  place  of  happiness  and 
bliss.  He  left  no  will  and  his  wife  has  administered  on  his  property  which  has 
been  valued  at  35  thousand  dollars.  He  has  left  three  children  to  mourn  his  loss, 
the  youngest  10  years  and  the  oldest  18  years--all  girls.  When  I  wrote  you  last, 
it  was  but  a  few  days  before  he  was  taken  sick.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  letter 
you  wrote  to  Henry  just  before  receiving  mine  has  arrived  or  not.  The  family 
removed  the  next  week  to  the  country,  30  miles  in  Kentucky,  and  the  last  time  I 
saw  his  wife--some  two  months  ago--she  said  nothing  to  me  about  any  letter.  Our 
conversation  was  on  business  and  she  may  have  the  letter  and  not  thought  of 
mentioning  it.  I  will  find  out  about  it  the  first  opportunity,  and  the  next  time 
writing  to  you  I  will  inform  you  concerning  it.  We  are  all  in  good  health- 
blessed  be  God  for  his  goodne  ss--and  are  still  living  in  the  same  house,  414  West 
7th  Street.  I  miss  Henry  very  much,  but  I  feel  resigned  to  the  will  of  God  that 
knows  all  things  and  upon  whom  our  lives  depend.  I  mourn  to  hear  of  Sister  Mary's 
son's  death.  I  saw  him  when  he  was  a  babe --a  few  months  old  when  I  was  in  Lee 
County,  Iowa  in  1846.  I  regret  very  much  that  he  did  not  call  and  see  us  when  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Europe.  I  thought  of  your  remark  of  whose  turn  would  come  next, 
that  there  was  one  near  to  you  that  had  already  gone  before  you  wrote  that  sentence, 
but  sure  enough  how  uncertain  is  life.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  mother  is  still  living 
and  as  you  say,  I  may  yet  see  her  if  I  can  only  muster  up  courage  to  take  that  long 
railroad  ride  that  will  be  available  very  soon.  I  took,  as  I  thought,  a  long  railroad 
ride  to  New  York  City  last  July.  [I]  left  home  at  6:15  in  the  morning  and  arrived 
in  New  York  City  the  next  day  at  4:00  in  the  afternoon--865  miles.  I  remained 
there  and  at  the  sea  shore  at  Long  Branch  and  Coney  Island  for  several  weeks 
which  was  very  refreshing.  I  was  in  New  York  City  when  Seymore  and  Blair 
were  nominated  for  President  and  Vice-President  at  Taminey  Hall  on  14th  Street. 

[I]  was  in  the  City  on  the  4th  of  July  when  it  was  stated  in  the  papers  that  there 
was  on  that  day  one  million  of  visitors  and  strangers  in  the  city  and  it  looked  like 
it.  I  took  many  a  stroll  through  Brooklyn  and  where  we  lived  in  1827  [1828]  on 
the  corner  of  Cranberry  and  Fulton  Streets,  and  close  by  where  we  gathered 
cherries  and  green  apple  s- -which  is  now  densely  built  up,  and  I  heard  the  cele¬ 
brated  Henry  Ward  Beecher  preach  several  times  last  summer  on  this  very  ground 
where  the  orchard  formerly  was.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  pictures  you  sent  and 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  send  one  of  yourself  and  yours  and  as  many  others  as  you 
can.  Write  soon  and  I  will  answer  soon,  so  that  we  may  hear  from  one  another 
often.  I  often  read  descriptions  of  Salt  Lake  and  its  surroundings  in  the  Cincinnati 
Command  which  is  very  intere sting- -by  a  correspondent  that  has  been  living  there 
some  months  [and]  who  signs  his  name,  'Beadle  Beadle.  Remember  us  to  all.  Yours, 
J.  Stevenson.  "  [Letter  reproduced  courtesy  Claire  Noall  Historical  Collection] 

The  obituary  notice  for  Joseph  Stevenson  appeared  in  the  Commercial  Gazette  of 
Tuesday,  December  16,  1884,  p.  4  as  follows:  "Stevenson- -At  his  home  in  Glendale, 


Joseph  Stevenson 
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Ofhio].  Sunday,  December  14,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.  ,  Joseph  Stevenson,  sr 
the  7  0th  year  of  his  age.  " 

Children  of  Joseph  Stevenson  and  Esther  B.  Boone 


in 


NAME 

William  Lufburrow 
Stevenson 

Charles  Boone 
Stevenson 

child  Stevenson 

James  Henry 
Stevenson 

Joseph 

Stevenson,  Jr. 

John  F ranklin 
Stevenson 


DATE  OF  BIRTH  PEACE  OF  BIRTH 


MARRIED 


July  2,  1842  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  Ohio  Hattie  L.  Bridge, 

Dec.  14,  1865 


1 1 


it 


Juliet  Bell,  Nov.  20, 
1870;  2)  Jennie  Bell 
Stickney 

Died  in  childhood 

Died  Feb.  16,  1859; 
Buried  Feb.  18,  1859 

Ida  Jane  Cutter, 
April  30,  1873 

Jennie  Estella 
Mallam 
September  25,  1884 

The  basis  for  the  child  (sex  unknown  at  present)  between  Charles  and  James 
is  the  following  statement  by  Edward  Stevenson  after  visiting  the  family  Nov.  28, 
1852;  "After  breakfast  we  (he  and  his  brother  Henry)  went  over  to  see  Joseph  as 
he  would  go  soon  to  court  as  he  was  one  of  the  grand  jury.  .  .  wife  and  three  little 
children.  "  [see  index  for  other  references] 


June  9,  1844 

about  1846 
April  25,  1856 

Oct.  22,  1857/9 

May  17,  I860 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  "D"  STEVENSON  AND  ELIZABETH  HAND 


Henry  "D"  Stevenson,  the  son  of  Joseph  Stevenson  and  Elizabeth  Stevens,  was 
born  September  11,  1817  at  the  British  Colony  of  Gibraltar.  For  his  early  life  a.t 
Gibraltar  and  then  in  America,  see  pages  xi  to  xviii  and  1-94  as  told  by  other 
members  of  the  family.  His  picture  is  found  on  the  Frontispiece,  Figure  3.  Not 
much  is  known  of  his  later  life  and  what  was  said  for  Joseph,  his  brother,  on 
page  298  also  is  appropriate  here. 

His  brother,  Edward  Stevenson,  makes  the  following  reference  to  Henry  in 
1834  at  the  meeting  where  Edward  received  his  patriarchal  blessing:  "My  brother, 
Henry,  next  older  than  myself,  I  saw  in  tears  on  my  return  to  my  seat  [after 
receiving  his  patriarchal  blessing].  The  power  of  God  was  manifested  at  that 
meeting  powerfully,  which  is  fresh  in  my  memory  while  I  am  now  writing  this 
narrative,  April  26th,  1888.  "  [This  information  was  found  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
in  possession  of  Rhoda  Richards  Stevenson] 

Children  of  Henry  "D"  Stevenson  and  Elizabeth  Hand 


NAME 

Elizabeth 

Stevenson 

Anna  Edward 
Stevenson 

Mary  Kate 
Stevenson 

Cora  Bell 
Stevenson 


DATE  OF  BIRTH  PLACE  OF  BIRTH 


MARRIED 


June  ,  1850  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  Ohio  Died  before  1868 
May  12,  1853 


ii 


it 


ti 


July  25,  1854-6 
Nov.  1,  1857 


1 1 


it 


it 


1 1 


ti 


1 1 


David  J.  Thomas 
May  29,  1872 

William  Smith 
June  25,  1879 

Unknown 


According  to  family  records  Henry  D.  Stevenson  and  Elizabeth  Hand  were 
married  May  10,  1850  at  Cincinnati.  It  probably  should  be  1849  as  the  1850 
census  shows  the  age  of  their  first  child,  Elizabeth,  as  l/12--the  census  being 
taken  July  20th,  1850.  This  child  is  still  alive  in  1852  as  Edward  Stevenson 
writes  under  date  of  Nov.  28,  1852:  "Henry  D.  Stevenson  134  Barr  Street 
between  Lyn  and  Baymiller  Streets.  ...  I  soon  came  to  the  door  of  Henry,  a 
fine  large  3  story,  brick  house.  .  .  .  He  has  one  daughte r - -the  only  child.  " 

Elizabeth  Hand  was  born  at  Butler  County,  Ohio  on  October  9th  or  19th,  1830. 

Her  parents  are  unknown  at  present.  The  records  of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Gibraltar  show  the  birth  of  Henry  D.  Stevenson  as  September  11th,  1817  and  state 
that  he  was  baptized  (christened)  July  8th,  1823  in  that  church.  He  followed  his 
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Henry  D.  Stevenson 
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father's  vocation- -that  of  a  Cooper.  The  1850  census  of  Cincinnati  [F  Ohio  4  pt.  7, 
p.  517  #  526]  shows  the  following:  Henry  D.  Stevenson  age  32,  a  Cooper,  born  at 
Gibraltar.  The  value  of  the  estate,  $2,000;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  age  19,  born  in 
Ohio:  and  Elizabeth  Stevenson,  their  daughter,  age  1  /  12th  year.  " 

Information  concerning  the  death  of  Henry  D.  Stevenson  is  found  in  a  letter 
to  Edward  Stevenson  from  his  brother,  Joseph,  and  is  reproduced  on  page  299. 

He  died  May  21,  1868  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  obituary  notice  is  found  in  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  of  May  22nd,  1868,  p.  5  as  follows:  "Stevenson- -On 
Thursday  evening  at  12  o'clock,  Henry  D.  Stevenson,  age  50  years."  [see 
index  for  other  references] 


THE  EDWARD  STEVENSON  FAMILY  REUNION,  Aug.  27,  1955 


Fig.  108,  Right  to  Left.  Sitting:  Brent  Stevenson,  Mrs.  David  Jennings, 

Dorothy  Simpson,  Emily  McDonald  Carlisle,  Rhoda  Richards  Stevenson,  Helen 
Stevenson  and  baby  Keith,  Kathleen  Stevenson,  Sandra  Rae  Stevenson,  Ruth 
Stevenson,  Eva  Clark  Wilcox,  and  Diane  Layton  standing  by  her. 

Second  Row:  Bert  J.  Adams,  Ellen  L.  Adams,  Nellie  Stevenson,  Kay  Stevenson, 
Brian  Stevenson,  Mary  Stevenson,  Claire  Wilcox  Noall,  Keith  Stevenson,  Ken 
Stevenson,  Golden  Wilcox,  Mrs.  Eddie  Jennings  adjusting  hat  of  Eva  Clark  Wilcox. 
Third  Row:  Adele  Adams,  Sharon  Stevenson,  Melva  Jean  Bruce,  Lilias  Hazlett, 
Katie  Lynn  Stevenson,  Matthew  F.  Noall,  Ida  P.  Stevenson,  Frank  J.  Stevenson, 
and  Dorothy  Layton. 

Fourth  Row:  Frank  M.  Carlisle,  Juanita  Pierson,  James  M.  Bruce,  Myrtle  E. 
Bruce,  J.  Robert  Bruce,  Merlon  L.  Stevenson,  LuRue  P.  Stevenson,  N.  Dwight 
Stevenson,  David  Jennings,  and  Harry  B.  Stevenson.  The  Emily  McDonald 
Carlisle  home  is  in  the  background  (1865  East  47  20  South,  Salt  Lake  City). 

Picture  by  Frank  Carlisle. 
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The  reader  is  cautioned  that  this  is  not  a  complete  index,  and  that  in 
many  cases  there  is  more  than  one  reference  to  the  individual  on  the  page  given. 
An  asterisk  *  indicates  that  there  is  a  picture  of  the  individual  on  that  page. 


Clark,  Ezra  Thompson,  100,  Hedrick,  Granville,  93. 
114,  149-50,  231,  234-6,  Hedriketes,  198,  201,  206. 
238-41,  254,  264,  272-3,  *  Henderson,  Ellen  Clark, 
274-79*, 280-289. 


Apocrapha,  26 

Adam-ondi-Ahman,  46,  52-53, 
55-6, 58-9  (the  land  where 
Adam  dwelt),  61*,  70,  79, 

206,  213,  214. 

Adam's  Altar,  59,  202. 
Andrus,  Harriet  Emily 
Steven  son,  249*,  2  52,2  54. 
Andrus,  Joseph  Wesley,  249. 
Ashby  Folville.xi,  196. 

Avard,  Dr.  Sampson,  58. 
Bailey,  Bethana,  263-4,  278. 
Bailey,  Elizabeth,  263, 

264, 278. 

Bailey,  Job  T.,  263-4,  274, 

278. 

Barsby  schoolhouse,  xi. 
Bennett,  Archibald  F.  ,  13. 
Bennett,  John  C.,  102,  107. 
Bidamon,  Major,  182,  202. 
Billingsley,  Jesse,  270. 

Black,  Bishop  Joseph  S.  , 

74,  184, 202. 

Bogart,  Capt.  Samuel,  58, 
60,63. 

Boggs,  Gov.  L .  W.  ,  59,  64, 

66,  70-71. 

Breast  plate,  worth 
$500.  00,  162. 

Brigham  Young  Academy,  215 
Cannon  captured,  56,  58. 
Cannon,  George  Q,  217. 
Carthage  Jail,  213,  214. 
Carlisle,  Emily  McDonald, 
iii, 2, 249-50, 258, 254. 
Carter,  Gideon,  62. 

Chipman,  Sarah  Malinda 
Porter,  236-8,  240. 

Clark,  Amasa  L.  ,  168,  232, 
275-6,  279 *-80,  293. 

Clark,  Charles  R.  ,  275, 
279*-280. 

Clark,  David  Patten,  275- 
276,  280. 

Clark,  Edward  B., 232, 275- 
277, 279*-80, 289, 291-2. 
Clark,  Ezra  James,  275-7, 
280-  1,  283,  285,  299. 


Clark,  General,  69-70. 

Clark,  Hyrum  D.  ,  172,  19  1, 
275,  2  7  9  *  -  8  0 ,  289. 

Clark,  John  A.  ,  276. 

Clark,  John  We  sley, 80,274. 

Clark,  Joseph  Smith,  275-6, 
279*-80, 289 

Clark,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
278-279*-280. 

Clark,  Susan  Leggett, 
276-289  (280-2,  285). 

Clark,  Timothy  Baldwin, 
father  of  Ezra,  65,  84, 
92,  273,  283. 

Clark,  Timothy  Baldwin, 
son  of  Ezra,  114,  168, 
274, 277-279*-280. 

Clark,  Wilford  Woodruff, 
275,  2  7  9  *  -  2  8  0 . 

Clark,  William  O.  ,  1 14, 

237, 264, 277, 280-2. 

Clayton,  William,  105. 

Corncob  bed,  57,  206. 

Cow dery,  Olive r,  19,27, 
168-181,  203. 

Dog  incident,  19. 

Doniphan,  General,  68. 

Douglas,  Stephan  A.  ,  102. 

Fosdick,  Japheth,  17. 

Frog  in  school,  11. 

Foster,  Robert  D.  ,  105-6. 

Garden  of  Eden  at  Jackson 
County,  59-60,  213,  218. 

Gilbert,  John,  203. 

Gold  watch,  217. 

Grandin,  Egbert,  203. 

Grant,  Pres.  Heber  J.  , 

214. 

Grimes,  Joseph,  95. 

Grimes,  William,  95. 

Harris,  Martin,  19,27,  151- 
181,  163  his  personal 
testimony,  203,  221,  233, 
294. 


276. 

Higbee,  Chauncey,  45, 

105,  107. 

Higbee,  Francis  M,  45, 

105,  107,  109. 

Hill  Cumorah,  183-7,213. 

Hinkle,  Lt.  Col.  George 
60,  64-65,  67,  69. 

Hortt,  Henry,  269 

House  building  in  Iowa, 

94. 

Hutchins,  Ezra,  237. 

Hyde,  Orson,  55,  93,  109,  267. 

Indians,  211,  274,  284-5, 
295-296. 

Isle  of  Jersey,  197. 

Jenson,  Andrew,  74,  184, 
201-202, 204. 

Josephites,  202,  206. 

Kimball,  Heber  C.  ,  58, 

92,  109,  190,  284. 

Kimball,  J.  Golden,  2  10, 

220,  222,  224,  229*. 

Law,  William,  106-7. 

Law,  Wilson,  106-7. 

Liberty  Jail,  74-5,  213. 

Log  house  where  Church 
organized  in  ruins,  203. 

Lucas,  General,  68. 

Mack,  Almira,  13. 

Mack,  Solomon,  13. 

Mack,  Stephan,  13,  28. 

Marks,  William,  111. 

Marsh,  Thomas  B.  ,  55. 

Martyrdom,  107. 

Martyrs,  seen  by  the 
Prophet,  25,  92. 

Masonic  Hall,  7  5,  109. 

Millport,  56. 

Nephites,  the  three,  172. 

Noall,  Clair  Wilcox,  iii, 
vi,  234-241,  243,  291. 

Norwood,  Eliza,  263*, 

265,  269,  270. 
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Norwood,  Martha,  265,  270.  Smith,  Uncle  John,  84,  113 
Norwood,  Malinda,  265,  268-70.  248,  264. 

Norwood,  Phebe  Ellen,  263*,  Smith,  Joseph  Sr.,  14,  19, 
265,  270.  27-30,  42-43,  209. 


Norwood,  Richard,  240,  263*, 
264-271 

Page,  Hiram,  175,  177. 

Page, John  E. , 93,  109,  198. 

Page,  Philander,  175,  177. 

Patten,  David  W.  ,  47,  53, 
62-63,  92,  264. 

Peter,  James  and  John, 
177-178,  180. 

Phelps,  W.  W.  ,  55,  110. 

Plates--Book  of  Mormon, 

28;  weight  of,  156-7, 

162;  fastened  with  3 
rings,  162;  sealed 
portion  fastened  with 
3  extra  rings,  162. 

Polygamy,  199. 

Porter,  Justin,  189,  237. 

Porter,  Lyman,  239,  269- 

Porter ,  Nathan  T.,  100,120- 
5,  148,  150,  168,  187-90, 
235-6,  238,  285. 

Porter,  Sanford,  79,  161, 
230-231. 

Porter,  Sanford,  Jr.  ,  239. 

Porter,  Warriner,  269-70. 

Pratt,  Orson,  58,  109,  165, 
172-173. 

Pratt,  Parley  P.  ,  58,  109, 

191. 

Prison,  256. 

Richards,  Franklin  D.  ,  184, 
198,200-2,215,218,220,241. 

Rigdon, Sidney  47-8,  54, 67, 

69,  78,  105. 

Roberts,  Brigham  H.  ,  229*. 
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